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BESSIE McCOY, as the ialiitita iat in “The Follies of 1911.""- Photograph by White, New York. 
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GANESI DOLLY, a with her sister, Rose, is appearing in “The Follies of 19] I = 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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Latest portrait of JANE COWL, who will continue this fall in the leading feminine role of ‘The Gamblers.” 
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Photograph by Frank C. Bangs, New York. 
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ROSE DOLLY. . of ree Dolly Samui appearing in “‘The Follies of 1944.” 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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Photograph by Kaufmann, Weimer & Fabry Co., Chicago. 


William Hawtrey's new starring vehicle. 


A scene from “Dear Old Billy,” 
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MRS. LESLIE CARTER, examining OM sun dial at her summer home in New Rechelle. 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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. ‘Dolly Madison 


Fhotograph by White, New-York. 


A scene from Acct Ill, of Elsie Ferguson's new starring vehicle 
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ELSIE FERGUSON and LOWELL SHERMAN, ina scene from “Dolly Madieon;"’*Miss’ Ferguson's new 
starring vehicle. Photograph by White, New York. 








Photograph by White, New York. 
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‘The Spring Maid.” 


THOMAS CONKEY, as the Lieutenant, and the Springs, waitresses in 
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Photograph by White, New York. 
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EDGAR SELWYN, eiittnieed in ou eoiion of the Arab, in. his own new play of on vile. 
Photograph by Mishkin StudiorNew York. 
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MORRIS GEST, GERTRUDE HOFFMAN, THEODORE KOSLOFF and F, RAY COMSTOCK. Messrs. Gest 
and Comstock are the impresarios of the Russian Ballet appearing at tt at the Winter Garden, New York. 
iss Hoffman is appearing 


Kosloff is one of the greatest of Russian dancers, and 
with the corps. Photograph by White, New York. 
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GEORGE BEBAN, as Piatra, i in his own ea ‘The Sign of the Rose.”” See Mr. Beban's article in this issue il THE 
REEN BOOK ALBUM, page-Stt:” Fhotograph by Marsden, Seattle. 
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MAZIE KING, toe-dancer, “ae on her _toes pom pone five e flights of the Metropolitan Life Building, j in New 
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Photograph by Hall, New York. 
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“MIRZA CHESL ER, who is appearing aan Charles Dickson in ‘*An Average Chap,” 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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WCOMBE, in Act I of ‘‘Overnight."” See novelization of the play 
in this issue, Photograph by White, New York. 
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ISS PATCHEN and her niece, 
Caroline Powers, were sitting on 
the main deck of the S. S. Henrik 

Hudson when the steamer dropped her 
gangplank again at another stop on the 
east bank of the river. The elder of the 
two women, a severely plain spinster of 


By PHILIP H. BARTHOLOMAE 
Novelized from the acting version of the comedy by MORTIMER HERRICK, with 
the permission of MR. BARTHOLOMAE and WILLIAM A. BRADY, producer. 








uncertain age, looked up quickly as the 
purser hurried along the deck, and tartly 
demanded to know what they were stop- 
ping for—receiving the bland reply 
that they had stopped to let people off. 
Flashing him a swift rebuke she buried 
her nose in a magazine again. 
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“T wonder what place this is!” she 
ejaculated suddenly as she glanced up at 
the little white town nestling in the hills. 
The patient young girl beside her sighed 
“indifferently. “Now what did I do with 
my time-table?” she went on, fluttering 
and dropping the magazine. Again the 
young girl sighed indifferently. “I know 
it’s in my black bag in the left hand 
pocket,” Miss Patchen asserted in a de- 
termined way. “I always make a point 
of having a place for everything.” 
“And never have anything in its 
place,” Caroline ventured, as she dis- 
covered that her aunt was sitting on the 
time-table. “What a beautiful view, 
auntie,” the girl murmured ecstatically. 
“Haven't those trees the most glorious 
autumn color you have ever seen? Why, 
see over there to the left, that bridge. 
It’s Poughkeepsie!” she cried, running 
to the deck-guard to look over. As she 
stood there musing absently young Riv- 
ers sauntered along. She recalled having 
met him at a dinner the week before 
and as she bowed distantly, she mentally 
took note for the first time that this 
gay youth was very good-looking. 
“TI was wondering why it took you 
half an hour to buy one magazine,” her 
aunt observed, leaping to suspicious con- 
clusions at once. No fascinating young- 
ster of that sort would waste his time 
on the Albany day boat without a pur- 
pose, she knew. And Caroline Powers 
was too generously endowed with this 
world’s goods to be lightly considered 
by any such gadfly as Rivers. “Why 
don’t you bring him over and present 
him to me? As your chaperon I’m sure 
it’s no more than proper. Besides,” she 
added significantly, “I like his looks.” 
It was not long before Rivers mus- 
tered up courage enough to join them. 
“Rivers, did you say?” the elder 
woman demanded sharply as he was be- 
ing presented. “Rivers! yes, Rivers!” 
she repeated in a far-away tone. “I wont 
forget the name. You see, I believe in 
the association of ideas. Do you know 
what that is?” she demanded. Rivers 
murmured a polite negative and she 
hurried on. “It’s a splendid system for 
remembering things. When I want to 
remember a thing I simply associate it 
with something else, and there you are!” 
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“Oh yes, I see,” muttered Rivers 
blankly. “There you are!” 

“Now in your case,” she went on, elu- 
cidating her system, “—Oh, I beg your 
pardon—what is your name again?” 

“Rivers—same name, same name!” 
he retorted suspiciously. 

“Well, I shall remember the little 
proverb—‘all rivers flow to the sea!’” 

“Cunning idea!” whispered Rivers 
aside to the giggling Caroline. “And 
you have a little proverb like that for 
everybody?” he demanded. 

“There is a woman on board here, a 
Mrs. Toledo—” 

“Cleveland, auntie!” corrected Caro- 
line wearily. 

“Oh yes, I remember placing her in 
the state of Ohio.” Miss Patchen smiled, 
unperturbed. 

Just as they uttered her name, as if 
by magic the lady from Ohio came gush- 
ing excitedly between them. Miss 
Patchen nervously presented Rivers as 
Sea, and presently he found himself 
calling her Mrs. Ohio. The system was 
working. Rivers congratulated himself. 
Under Miss Patchen’s tutelage he de- 
cided he might be able to remember his 
own name in time. 

Mrs. Cleveland continued to gush— 
especially over Richard Kettle and his 
bride—who had just boarded the boat. 
Richard Kettle was none other than the 


- famous Mrs. Kettle’s only son—the off- 


spring: of that great suffragette leader 
whom the world was just then discuss- 
ing. And to think that he had married 
that very morning the famous Georgina 
Timble, a brave soldier herself in the 
front rank of the emancipation move- 
ment. Miss Patchen distinctly did not 
believe in this suffrage movement and 
she drew Mrs. Cleveland down beside 
her and presently they were lost in ani- 
mated discussion. 

“Aunty never married,” Caroline was 
telling Rivers in an embarrassed way, as 
if in explanation of her peculiarities, as 
they hung over the deck-guard and 
talked softly. “And to fill this void and 
disappointment, she has taken up things 
like the association of ideas, mental sug- 
gestion and hypnotism. 

“Can she hypnotize?” Rivers begged 
craftily. 

















“Oh, no; but she reads all about it 
and wishes she could. If you want her 
to believe you just let her try to hypno- 
tize you some time,” the young girl 
laughed ; and she went on to assure him 
that though her Aunt Caroline had often 
tried her skill on all whom she knew, 
she had woefully failed. In short, she 
was far from dangerous. Then their idle 
talk drifted to Kettle, the bridegroom 
on board. Yes, Rivers had known him in 
college. He was a peculiar chap whom 
people usually dubbed “Baby” Kettle. 
His mother—one of the chief leaders 
of the Votes for Women Society—was 
very strong-minded ; but it seemed that 
Kettle himself was not. Nobody knew 
in the least what his bride could be like, 
but Rivers had his suspicions. He knew 
the kind of women that puerile men 
married, and he was also well aware 
what kind of men these modern Miner- 
vas took to themselves. Anyway, he was 
more interested in the fact that his other 
friend, Percy Darling, had also mar- 
ried that morning, and Darling, he was 
certain, was something of a man. 

“How is it you didn’t go to either of 
the weddings?” Caroline asked inno- 
cently. 

“Simply because I wasn’t asked,” he 
replied simply. “I will be the only one 
left soon unless some girl takes pity on 
me,” he added, with a deep look into her 
pretty eyes. 

“Sort of a remnant,” she observed 
quietly, with a slight blush. 

“Now that isn’t nice!” he cried. 

“Women love bargains!” she assured 
him. 

“Do you?” he begged eagerly. She 
turned away from him with a bored 
look when she discovered her aunt fran- 
tically calling her. 

“We're going to see the people get on 


the boat. Wont yow come, Mr. Brooks?” » 


she shouted, waving a hand kittenishly 
to Rivers. It was Rivers’ turn to blush. 
He seized Caroline’s arm and followed 
the others, just in time to escape seeing 
“Baby” Kettle towed into sight on the 
deck by the stalwart, irrepressible and 
masterly Georgina, whom he had just 
made Mrs. Kettle. Kettle himself 
seemed glad that nobody was there. He 
stood on tiptoe and kissed her gently. 
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CHAPTER II 


“Tip him, Richard!” she ordered 
briskly, as a steward helped her seize 
Miss Patchen’s chair. Kettle coughed 
and pulled out a large wad of bills all 
carelessly crumpled up. Georgina gave 
him a rebuking look and took the money 
out of his hand. 

“What a careless way to carry 
money!” she exclaimed, as she thrust 
it into her own handbag and gave the 
steward a quarter. 

“Georgina, how well you manage 
things!” he sighed peacefully, when 
they were alone again. Then glancing 
up and down the deck he added: “Don’t 
you think I might kiss you?” 

“Well, as there is nobody about, you 
may, Richard—but be quick about it!” 
she ordered in her matter-of-fact way. 

“You have a man to rely on now,” he 
told her gently as he looked up into her 
face and kissed her again. 

“This is the Union of Equality—re- 
member the cause!” she said, shaking 
off his clinging arms. “You do way down 
in your heart believe in woman’s vot- 
ing?” 

“They are so clever about it,” he ad- - 
mitted quietly. “Mother always helped 
me so much to make up my mind which 
way to vote and now—now I have you!” 
he sighed, leaning his head comfortably 
on her ample shoulder. 

“Am I the only woman you ever 
loved?” she suddenly asked with great 
suspicion. “There never have been any 
others ?” 

Poor Kettle feebly admitted that 
while there had been a lot of other girls 
whom he had admired—especially one 
named Elsie—there had been only one 
Georgina—and such a Georgina! He 
longed to change the subject, when it — 
occurred to him that she had not yet 
looked after their trunks. Up she 
bounded and resolutely hurried along 
the deck with little Kettle trailing along 
in the rear. As they vanished at one 
end, Percy Darling and his bride ap- 
peared at the other. 

Darling was as brisk and alert as” 
Kettle was dependent. He deposited’ 
their suitcases on the deck, and when he 
caught sight of the two desirable chairs 
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covered with the Kettle belongings, he 
shoved the luggage off and seized the 
chairs himself. Then he caught his wife 
in his arms and brusquely kissed her. 

“Now come and sit here, Elsie,” he 
said like a man accustomed to giving 
commands, “while I go and send that 
telegram to your mother.” 

“Oh Percy!” she protested gently. 

“Elsie, how often have I asked you 
not to call me Percy?” he demanded. 
“Call me Jack or Jim,” he added. “It 
is bad enough to have ‘Darling’ for a 
last name when you are a big, healthy- 
looking man as I am, but to be called 
‘Percy—ah!” He stopped, voiceless 
with indignation. 

“Jack, don’t leave me here alone,” she 
whined hesitatingly. “Do you have to 
get off the boat?” she asked apologetic- 
ally. 
“Why, of course!” he blurted, glar- 
ing at her. Silly questions always did 
annoy him. 

“Suppose it should leave without 
you ?” she asked almost in tears. “Jack, 
this is our first separation since we were 
married.” He softened at once. She was 
such a dependent, clinging little thing ; 
it smote him to think he had to be cruel 
to her. But he kissed her good-by and 
promised to be right back. 

Darling had scarcely disappeared 
when the Kettles returned, Georgina 
valiantly leading the way as_ usual. 
Catching sight of the timid little per- 
son ensconced in her chair, she pounced 
on her indignantly. Mrs. Darling could 
only sit and stare at her helplessly, but 
Darling himself getting the faint echo 
of female battle down the deck, hur- 
ried back to champion the cause of his 
own helpmate. He confronted the Juno- 
esque Georgina courageously. 


“Our things were on those chairs!” , 


that lady stormed, pointing imperiously 
to the deck chair on which Mrs. Darling 
still sat, and she started to remove the 
Darling luggage from the neighboring 
chair, while Darling hotly interposed. 
“Why, Percy Darling!” suddenly 
murmured ,little Kettle, hanging back 
outside of the zone of battle. 
“Kettle—of all people!” shouted Dar- 
ling jovially shaking hands. Mutually 
they admitted they had just gotten mar- 
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ried and all around they shook hands 
again. “Sort of a combination honey- 
moon!” the big man laughed when they 
stood eyeing one another with an inter- 
ested stare. “Will you pardon me—I 
must send off that telegram!” he sud- 
denly ejaculated. “Mrs. Kettle, would 
you mind looking after Mrs. Darling 
for a few minutes? She is such a help- 
less little body when left alone!” With 
that he disappeared down the deck 
when Kettle, equally helpless, excitedly 
discovered that he had left his suitcase 
on the train. 

“Tl get right off and find it,” he 
added, somewhat dazed. 

“You stay right here!” Georgina or- 
dered, as a vision of his unreliability 
flashed over her mind. What if he should 
miss the boat! She did not pausé for 
any reply but turned and hurried down 
the deck after Darling to get Kettle’s 
suitcase herself. 

Kettle turned and gazed at Mrs. Dar- 
ling shyly. She was looking after Dar- 
ling with a hopeless baby stare that 
would have melted a stone. Then Kettle 
subsided into a chair next to hers and 
presently each looked at the other and 
started to giggle. 

“Isn’t it nice to be married?” he 
sighed contentedly as he settled back 
comfortably in his chair. “Georgina is 
one fine woman, I tell you!” 

“Did you ever see a man like my hus- 
band,” Elsie Darling replied warmly. 
“So strong! He never gets into messes 
the way I do!” 

Kettle looked at her with a long, deep 
look of understanding. He, too, was al- 
ways getting into messes. His mother 
had always said she could never trust 
him out of her sight. But then, he had 
Georgina now and she always knew the 
right thing to do. 

“TIsn’t it nice to have some one to do 
everything for you?” Elsie murmured 
blissfully. “I can hardly realize I am on 
my wedding trip. Isn’t it all wonderful ?” 

“And it is such a gorious day!” he 
added, echoing her sigh. “I love autumn 
days,” he observed dreamily. 

Suddenly Elsie felt herself lurched 
forward in her chair and she glanced 
out over the deck-guard to see the land- 
scape moving away from them. 
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“Why, the boat’s moving!” she 
shrieked excitedly. There was a blast of 
the whistle, two bells jerked in rapid 
succession and they felt themselves 
swaying gently. The little woman leaped 
to her feet and rushed toward the rail- 
ing, waving her arms in great distress. 

“I wonder where my husband is! If 
they should have missed the boat?” she 
cried as Kettle quietly followed her to 
the deck-guard. 

“Oh, Georgina wouldn’t miss the 
boat,” he told her confidently. Then he 
turned into the cabin to make sure and 
in a moment emerged looking very pale 
and very dismal. Elsie stared at him ap- 
pealingly. 

“They’ve missed the boat!” he man- 
aged to say, swallowing a huge lump 
that stuck in his throat. 

“What! Are you sure?” she begged 
incredulously. Such a catastrophe was 
unthinkable. They*were left alone with- 
out their protectors. The situation was 
a desperate one. 

“IT looked all over,” he told her 
weakly. ‘Besides, everybody on the 
other side of the boat is talking about 
a man and woman who ran down the 
dock after we had started and fran- 
tically demanded that the boat should 
come back!” He stared at her in a be- 
wildered way and she stared back and 
they both went and sat on the edge of 
their chairs and both stared helplessly 
into space. 

“What are we going to do?” she fi- 
nally managed to say in a choking voice. 

“T am sure I don’t know,” Kettle 
muttered. 

“But you must do something!” she 
cried desperately. “I can’t possibly travel 
with you. Why, it’s my wedding trip, 
too! Oh, what will mother say!” 

“What will Georgina say?” he echoed. 

“Well, you’re a man,” she cried hotly. 
“Do something!” 

“But what'll I do?” he asked deject- 
edly. 

“T don’t know,” she whimpered, 
breaking down. 

The sight of her tears made him shud- 
der. Georgina never cried, neither did 
his mother. Such an exhibition of femi- 
nine feebleness got on his nerves. 

Then an inspiration struck him. He 
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would appeal to the captain. But the 
steward “assured him that the skipper 
was on the bridge and could not leave 
it. That inspiration failing him, Kettle 
again found himself confronted by a 
problem too deep for solution unaided. 
Sniffling helplessly Elsie suggested that 
they had better send for the mate— 
whomsoever that might be. 

“T’ll send the pussah up, suh,” said 
the ebony-hued steward leaping in ami- 
ably to help solve the dilemma. 

“Who?” enquired Kettle meekly. 

“T said the pussah!” shouted the stew- 
ard less amiably. 

“Oh yes, the ‘pussah,’” echoed the 
little man now hopelessly dejected, as 
the darky hurried down the deck to call 
that official. “Now everything will be 
all right,” he added, struggling to ap- 
pear cheerful. The ‘pussah’ is coming 
right up.” 

“What’s that?” Elsie whined, break- 
ing into a fresh and uncontrollable tor- 
rent of tears. 

“I don’t know, but he’s coming!” 
growled Kettle angrily, as he stared 
amazed at the freshet of emotion be- 
side him and wondered why all women 
could not be like his adorable Georgina. 


CHAPTER III 


“What would you do if you found 
yourself taking a trip with another 
man’s wife?” Kettle asked, confiden- 
tially taking the purser aside when that 
official finally appeared on deck. 

“What?” he asked, startled but grin- 
ning understandingly. “Well, I’d show 
her a good time,” he laughed. 

“What would you do first?” begged 
the innocent Kettle, failing to under- 
stand the little wink the purser gave 
him by way of letting him know he 
sympathized. 

“Why, give her a kiss,” replied the 
expert with a swift, knowing glance at 
sniffing Elsie. “Yes! then I’d order a 
big cold bottle.” 

“Oh, that would never -do,” Kettle 
whispered, with an embarrassed glance 
at Elsie as he discreetly lowered his 
voice. “Wouldn’t you wire her hus- 
band ?” 
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“You bet your life I wouldn’t,” 
laughed the official. “Say, what are you 
doing anyhow—kidding me?” He looked 
deeply into Kettle’s eyes, then he added 
significantly: “If I were you I’d stay 
away from the bar for the rest of the 
afternoon.” Then turning on his heel 
before the outraged Kettle could remon- 
strate with him, he started down the 
deck, pausing a moment, however, to 
look back. “I don’t see what you people 
are in such a hurry for,” he called back 
with irritating clarity and unnecessary 
noise. “I know if I were on my wedding 
trip I wouldn’t care if the boat never 
got there.” 

“Did he say our wedding trip?” 
Elsie demanded, sitting bolt upright and 
greatly alarmed. 

“Sure!” shouted the purser. “Every- 
body on the ship knows that you two are 
on your wedding trip!” With that part- 
ing shot he disappeared. 

Kettle stood spellbound. He realized 
for the first time that in the excitement 
of boarding the steamer no other pas- 
senger had observed which bride was 
Mrs. Kettle arid which Mrs. Darling. 

‘Did you hear what he said?” Kettle 
finally remarked as a new, unaccus- 
tomed resolution seemed to come over 
him. “We are on our wedding trip! And 
the whole boat knows it.” 

“What are we going to do now?” she 
begged frantically. 

“Well, we’re going to let them think 
so!” he answered with unexpected cour- 
age. Elsie could only groan in utter 
misery as he went on to explain that 
pretense was the only course left open 
to them now. 

“Tt would be terrible if they knew we 
were not married to each other,” he told 
her. “We'll probably never see any of 
them again in all our lives. We'll get 
off at the next stop, take a boat back to 
Poughkeepsie and there we’ll find Geor- 
gina and your husband.” 

“Oh yes!” she sobbed in her drenched 
handkerchief. 

At any rate, Kettle made up his mind 
to make the best of it, honeymoon or 
no honeymoon. To his consternation 
Elsie promptly discovered that she was 
hungry. She had not eaten a thing all 
that day and she was growing faint. 


Besides, the dining-room loomed up 
very invitingly back of her and she 
could not resist it any longer. Digging 
his hands in his pockets he found noth- 
ing but a handful of small change. 
Georgina had all his money in her hand- 
bag. Hopefully he appealed to Elsie, but 
all she could find was a dime. Together 
they had managed to raise twenty-one 
cents. 

“Well, what will we do now?” she 
asked, opening her eyes wide in trusting 
dependence. 

“Oh, that’s the simplest thing I’ve 
heard to-day,” he replied eagerly. “We 
don’t eat!” 

“We don’t eat?” she echoed, again on 
the verge of tears. “When I’m so hun- 
gry?” she pleaded. A steward hurried 
along from the dining-room with a tray 
laden with tempting edibles and the 
sight of it only added to her new misery. 

To Kettle’s great relief he discovered 
Rivers idly sauntering around the deck. 
He was an old college pal and he con- 
cluded to appeal to him for a loan. 
In fear and anxiety lest Rivers would 
discover the whole nature of their pre- 
dicament, Elsie protested, but Kettle 
had resolved on extreme measures, and 
when Rivers approached, the little man 
seized him effusively. 

“They told me you were on board 
and I have been looking for you!” ex- 
claimed Rivers gaily. 

“Say, can you let me have fifteen dol- 
lars for a few days?” both begged ea- 
gerly, speaking simultaneously. They 
started apart, staring at one another in 
bewilderment and Rivers broke into a 
hearty laugh. He had not a red cent 
outside his hotel expenses for the night 
and his carfare back, but a bridegroom 
without money was a joke. 

“T gave it to my wife,’ muttered 
Kettle under his breath. 

“Well, why don’t you ask her for it?” 
demanded the mystified Rivers. The 
other turned pale and stepped away un- 
easily, stammering an excuse that Riv- 
ers openly doubted. She was an awfully 
good-hearted woman—his wife—and she 
had just giventhree or four hundred dol- 
lars of his money to a beggar who had 
aroused her sympathy on discovering 
that he had no wife and children to look 
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after him. It looked thin to Rivers, but 
somehow he felt sorry for Kettle and he 
thought it his duty to help him out of 
such a painful predicament on his wed- 
ding day. 

“You have to have some money, 
don’t you ?” 

“Yes,” admitted the shrinking Kettle. 

“Well, I'll get it for you. Have you 
got a check-book?” Rivers asked non- 
chalantly. 

“But they wont cash a check on board 
for you here unless they know you, and 
they don’t know me from Adam,” Kettle 
ventured. 

“Nor me, but just watch me,” warned 
Rivers as he turned to accost the pur- 
ser just hurrying down the deck. When 
addressed as “Captain,” the lesser offi- 
cial stopped, beaming amiably. Rivers 
observed that diplomacy and subtle flat- 
tery would probably carry the day. He 
pretended great ‘surprise when the pur- 
ser assured him that he had made a 
mistake. 

“Well, what is the president’s name of 
this steamship company?” he asked 
craftily. 

“James Cullen,” the other replied. 

“T thought it was Jim Cullen,” Riv- 
ers cried with mock surprise as if taken 
aback. “You remember Jim, don’t you?” 
he added briskly, turning to Kettle to 
make the bluff good. Kettle stared at 
him blankly and shook his head. Where- 
upon Rivers gave him such a severe kick 
on the sly that the shrinking little man 
gave a great start of pain—which he 
covered quickly by a little laugh. “You 
met him at my house at dinner last 
month,” continued the brazen Rivers. 

“Oh yes, so I did,” murmured Kettle- 
in a far-away voice. 

Learning.that Jim Cullen was not on 
board and pretending great disappoint- 
ment and reminding Kettle that “Jim” 
would be only too glad to fix up that 
little check if he were there, Rivers 
turned to the astonished and impressed 
purser to explain that poor Kettle had 
forgotten his money and wanted to cash 
a check on board, and he knew if he 
could only get hold of Cullen it would 
be arranged at once. 

“Of course you couldn’t think of such 
a thing as cashing a check for a hun- 


dred?” he suddenly asked, staring the 
purser in the eye without so much as a 
suspicion of a smile. “Oh I know just 
what you’re going to say—rules,” he in- 
terrupted as the purser opened his 
mouth to explain. Then turning to 
Kettle he added cannily: “You see, the 
rules on these lines are very strict. But 
then, some pursers have more authority 
than others,” he added, turning so that 
the purser could get the full benefit of 
his final diplomatic observation. 

“T guess I can fix it up for you,” the 
purser murmured, taken in completely. 

“Hurry up and make it out before he 
has a chance to change his mind,” he 
whispered aside to Kettle hurriedly. The 
latter wrote out a check for a hundred, 
handed it to Rivers, who endorsed it 
promptly and handed it to the purser. 

“All right, sir, I’ll send the money 
right up,” the official promised as he 
hurried away. 

“Thank you very much, er—Captain 
—I mean Purser—beat you to it that 
time,” he muttered under his breath 
gleefully as the purser disappeared. 
Kettle was pleased with the stratagem, 
but he admitted that he never would 
have had nerve enough to carry it 
through himself. “It is always the simple 
things that go better than anything else,” 
Rivers explained. “If you have to tell 
a lie, always tell a poor one, then peo- 
ple will be thinking that you are telling 
the truth. For if you really wanted to 
lie you could certainly think of some- 
thing better than that. Don’t you see?” 

Kettle saw. After all, those four years 
of college had done some good. Then 
to Kettle’s supreme consternation, Riv- 
ers asked to meet his wife. 

“T see you are going in the same di- 
rection as we are,” Elsie began after a 
great effort to be quite natural. 

“Yes, seeing we’re all in the same 
boat we might as well,” ventured the 
irrepressible Rivers. Kettle turned away 
and giggled until his sides shook. 
“Where do you get off?” he added, 
greatly interested. Elsie Darling and 
Kettle looked at one another helplessly 
again. Finally the latter was seized with 
a brilliant inspiration, the best he had 
had that day. 

“Oh, we’re—we’re not telling!” he 
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blurted suddenly as his words died away 
lost in another spasm of laughter. 

Rivers was sympathetic. He slapped 
Kettle on the back with such genial vio- 
lence that he nearly knocked him over 
the railing into the water. 

“T wish you wouldn’t be so rough,” 
Kettle protested, quite flurried and fus- 
sily rearrahging his necktie and the 
hang of his coat. Rivers had become so 
sympathetic that he decided to tell them 
all about his own case. It involved Caro- 
line Powers—whom he assured them he 
Was going to marry, although Miss Pow- 
ers knew nothing about it yet. She was 
a dandy girl, according to Rivers, and 
had oceans of money. He had none him- 
self and it was too good a chance to 
let slip. Elsie was a trifle shocked but 
_ hoped he would win. A clever and re- 
sourceful man like Rivers always de- 
served to win. 

“Oh yes, here is my money!” sud- 
denly broke in Kettle as the steward ap- 
peared with a hundred dollars spread 
out on a small tray. 

“You mean—our money,” corrected 
Rivers smilingly, as he took a five dol- 
lar ‘bill off the tray and handed it to 
the steward. 

“Thank you very much for arranging 
this for me,” said Kettle, picking up the 
other ninety-five and counting it. “Do 
you know you gave that steward five 
dollars?” , 

Rivers reached over and calmly took 
the roll out of Kettle’s hand ; then count- 
ing off fifty dollars, he handed the re- 
mainder back to his old college friend. 

“Here’s your forty-five, Kettle,” he 
explained. “Thanks very much for the 
fifty, old chap. See you later! So good 
of you, old chap—baby doll!’ ” he mut- 
tered, kissing the money and taking to 
his heels down the deck. 

Kettle stood stricken dumb with as- 
tonishment and began to wonder what 
Georgina would do to Rivers if she were 
only there to help him. 


CHAPTER IV 


Elsie Darling’s bitter little remarks 
concerning the cheeky Rivers aroused 
Kettle to some measure of self-defense. 
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It was true he had known Rivers in 
college, but he had studiously avoided 
him there. He was much too gay to suit 
Kettle’s retiring taste. As a matter of 
fact Rivers had been her own husband’s 
bosom friend on the campus, if she 
wanted to know the real truth. On see- 
ing Elsie’s unfeigned alarm he added, 
however, that Darling probably trotted 
around with him to try to reform him. 

Kettle was growing hungry himself 
by this time and he fully agreed with 
Elsie that they had better face the pub- - 
licity of the dining-room at once, how- 
ever much courage it cost. They were 
about to venture when Mrs. Cleveland 
suddenly confronted them, grasping 
Kettle eagerly by the hand. She was an 
intimate friend of his famous mother 
and she had been looking all over the 
place for him. Then she turned gush- 
ingly to Elsie. No introduction was 
necessary, for she was also a very dear 
friend of his mother-in-law, the famous 
Mrs. Timble. 

“T am so delighted that you are an 
adherent of our cause!” she cried en- 
thusiastically hugging Elsie. 

“Cause?” Elsie echoed, stupefied with 
amazement. 

“Now, Mrs. Kettle, I have some 
friends on board I want very much to 
have you meet—Miss Patchen and her 
niece. I shall run right over and get 
them; they are talking to such a de- 
lightful man—Mr. Rivers!” 

“He just told me in the most cold- 
blooded manner that he was going to 
marry Miss Powers for her money!” 
Elsie cried with heroic candor. “It seems 
that he has had a scarlet past in which 
my husband has had some share!” 

“Mr. Kettle, you mean?” Mrs. Cleve- 
land ejaculated with no little surprise. 
Elsie looked at the scowling Kettle and 
Mrs. Cleveland tactfully hurried away 
to find her friends. 

“That’s the time you nearly put your 
foot into it!” he growled resentfully. 

“Mrs. Cleveland said something about 
belonging to the cause. What did she 
mean?” she asked, ignoring his confu- 
sion. ; 

“The suffragette cause,” he snapped 
as if she ought to know. “As they think 
you are my wife and I married a suffra- 
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gette, they naturally expect you to know 
all about it,” he added irritably. 

“Oh I'll never stay here!” she cried. 
“Let’s go and hide!” 

“That would never do!” Kettle said 
rebukingly. He had scarcely time to ad- 
monish her to buck up and face the 
music like a woman of stamina, when 
Mrs. Cleveland and her. friends came 
rushing around the deck pouncing on 
the frightened Elsie with combined en- 
thusiasm over her prowess on the ros- 
trum and elsewhere. The predicament 
was frightful and there was only one 
thing Kettle could do. He seized Elsie 
suddenly by the arm and with a hurried 
word of apology to the astonished 
group, dragged her into the dining-room. 

“Oh, Oh! How did you happen to 
think of it?” Elsie murmured gratefully 
after the rescue. “You will get me back 
to Percy as soon as you can, wont you?” 
she begged, again onthe verge of tears. 

“Don’t worry. I will!” he promised 
as the steward came up to take their 
order. 

‘Let’s order a lot!” she giggled, now 
pacified. To Kettle’s consternation she 
went very nearly through the entire bill 
of fare. He wondered how so delicate 
and so dependent a little person could 
get away with quite so much. 

“T’ll have some crackers and a bowl 
of milk,” he said meekly. 

“And will you have a cocktail ?” urged 
the steward. Kettle protested with both 
hands in the air, horrified with the very 
idea. Neither -his mother nor Georgina 
would approve of that sort of thing. 

“Oh, do take one,” pleaded Elsie. 
“Percy always does.” 

“Well, I never had one in all my life,” 
—proudly. 

A little more pleading on Elsie’s part 
and Kettle yielded to the seductive idea 
of a first cocktail. He began to sip it 
gingerly but Elsie advised him how a 
man really got away with one of those 
things. He tossed it off and presently 
started to gulp and cough like one 
strangling to death. 

“But it feels kind of good now that 
it’s down,” he admitted grinning, as 
Elsie eagerly commenced a formidable 
attack on the viands set before her. “Do 
I look funny ?” Kettle asked as the cock- 
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tail mounted to his cheeks, flushing them 
scarlet. 

“Why no,” Elsie said, entirely ab- 
sorbed in roast turkey and lettuce salad. 

“But you look all hazed up!” he 
snickered. “And now your features are 
getting to be all indistinct as if some- 
body had rubbed them out with a 
sponge. I feel awfully funny! I feel like 
laughing but I don’t know what to laugh 
about !”—breaking into a boisterous 
laugh that ended in a silly giggle. “Cock- 
tails are bracing. I think I’ll have an- 
other!” 

This time Elsie protested, A cocktail 
never had this kind of an effect on 
Percy Darling and she was much 
alarmed as Kettle, convulsed with in- 
explicable merriment, changed his order 
for a second cocktail to a large bottle 
of champagne. 

“T think this is perfectly awful,” she 
continued as Kettle failed to subside 
even after many mild little rebuking 
flashes from her pretty eyes. In fact, 
Kettle began to view the situation of 
their strange honeymoon as positively 
delightful. “How long before we get 
to the next stop?” she demanded, grow- 
ing frightened. 

When she learned that it would be 
fully an hour before they reached the 
next town she decided to remain right 
there instead of trying to face the crowd 
on the deck, since Kettle was growing 
more animated every moment. Outside 
they could hear Mrs. Cleveland’s voice 
growing eloquent over the brilliancy of 
the renowned Georgina Timble and it 
occurred to her that it would be per- 
fectly lovely if they could induce her 
now to give an address right then and 
there on woman suffrage. With Mrs. 
Cleveland an inspiration meant prompt 
action. She pointed to her victim in the 
open window of the dining-room. A 
word from her as Georgina’s mother’s 
bosom friend and all would be settled. 
With that she hastened to Elsie and laid 
the plan before her. 

“Mrs. Kettle,” she began importantly, 
“you are going to give us an address on 
woman suffrage.” 

Elsie shrank from her with an excla- 
mation of alarm and looked pleadingly 
toward Kettle for rescue. 





“Mrs. Kettle is rather tired,” he said 
thickly, grasping his champagne glass 
again to lift it to his lips. 

“T will not take no for an answer,” 
stormed the imperious Mrs. Cleveland, 
ignoring Kettle’s remark, but casting a 
disgusted and supercilious glance at him. 
“T am going to get the people on the 
boat together and then I'll come for 
you.” With that she turned on her heel 
and made for the deck. 

“What will we do?” gasped Elsie, ut- 
terly dismayed. 

“Why, you must talk,” said Kettle 
with finality. 

“Why, I never made a speech in my 
life !” 

“If you don’t they will suspect us!” 
he groaned. 

“But what will I say?” she whined. 

“Why say—eh—eh—eh—” he hesi- 
tated, stammering foolishly. 

“That would be inspiring,” she said 
with unexpected sarcasm from one so 

entle. 

“T’ll stand back of you and help you!” 
—bravely. j 

“Why should women vote?” she 
asked, completely at sea and thinking a 
ballot was something good to eat. 

“Because there are many men that 
vote not half as intelligently as most 
women would,” he began, struggling un- 
steadily to his feet and assuming a pom- 
pous pose. “Take the ignorant laborer 
whose vote is bought and paid for—are 
we not as good as he?” he demanded, his 
voice rising excitedly. “That’s one I 
heard Georgina say!” he added in a 
maudlin undertone. “A new moral force 
would come into politics if we had a 
few woman officers,” he went on shak- 
ily. “I wont fail you,” he added deep in 
thought for a moment. “TI have it !”—in 
a joyous outburst. “While you are talk- 
ing I'll yell ‘man overboard!’ and that 
will break up the speech.” He paused, 
waiting for the effect of his inspiration 
to sink into her slow comprehension. 

“But who will jump overboard,” she 
lisped innocently. 

Kettle had not thought of that him- 
self, and both turned pitiful glances to- 
ward the steward, who stood close at 
hand listening to every syllable. As they 
directed their attention to him he turned 
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slowly and stealthily made his way out 
of the dining-room. 

“And now, Mrs. Kettle, we are ready 
for you!” came Mrs. Cleveland’s com- 
manding voice as she hurried nearer, 
followed by a dozen passengers. 

“We insist!” shrieked Miss Patchen, 
when Elsie mutely tried to protest. “It 
is a splendid chance to make converts— 
and I shall in turn talk on anti-suffrage 
when you have finished!” Seizing Elsie 
bodily they dragged her from the din- 
ing-room. 

“Why should women vote?” Elsie be- 
gan feebly, half-dazed as she found 
herself confronted by a cheering au- 
dience. 

“Good!” said Kettle, in a drunken 
whisper, backing her up. 

“We should vote because the laborers 
are not intelligent—” 

“No!” snorted Kettle. “Bought and 
paid for,” he urged, trying to correct 
her. 

“Bought and paid for,” she mumbled 
parrot-like. 

“Women in politics,” Kettle said as a 
cue to the next argument. 

“We should have women in politics,” 
Elsie began heroically. “We should 
have moral policemen. Then the men 
would be afraid to get drunk, because 
they would be ashamed to look the 
women policemen in the face. We 
should have women—we should have 
—” Again her memory failed her, this 
time completely. She floundered a mo- 
ment with great uncertainty, when sud- 
denly she started to sob and in a mo- 
ment she broke down completely while 
the tears streamed down her cheeks. 
She turned helplessly to Kettle; with 
equal helplessness he wrapped his arms 
around her: 

“We have on board a bridle couple!” 
shouted the gleeful Rivers. “Three 
cheers for Mr. and Mrs. Kettle!”. And 
when Kettle frantically clutched the 
sobbing woman, the remainder of the 
passengers executed a kind of war- 
dance around them as they hurled an 
endless shower of rice over the blinking 
and miserable little man, who, com- 
pletely sobered by the excitement, stood 
silently praying for Georgina to turn up 
and rescue him. 
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CHAPTER V 


Thirty minutes later, the S. S. Hen- 
rik Hudson docked at her next port, a 
sleepy little village on the west bank. 
It seemed to Kettle as if half the pas- 
sengers were rushing to disembark at 
the same place, and with a sinking 
heart he hurried Elsie into the solitary 
village fiacre waiting at the pier and di- 
rected the jehu to drive them to the 
inn. 

The Rip Van Winkle Inn stood on 
the bluff commanding the river and 
sprawled like a white rag against the 
blur of the green hill behind it. Inside 
the Inn itself the clerk dozed fitfully 
before the huge open fire that burned 
briskly in the big hall. He was startled 
from his day-dreams by the advent of a 
brisk, fussy little person in a frock coat 
and high hat who called himself Diggs, 
yet spoke with a protiounced Teutonic 
accent. Dictatorially he demanded a 
room. The clerk stretched himself la- 
zily, glanced at Diggs’ shabby handbag 
and assigned him to a dollar room, in- 
solently demanding payment in ad- 
vance. 

“I beg your pardon; I don’t think 
you know who I am?” he said, handing 
a card to the clerk. “I am Professor 
Diggs, of Omaha.” 

“The last guy that trimmel me out of 
his board bill signed himself as a State 
Senator,” sighed the clerk wearily. 

“My picture is on all the posters 
around town,” the professor violently 
reminded him. “I am professor of hyp- 
notism and give a performance here to- 
night. I will give you a pass.” 

“No thanks, no pass,” yawned the 
clerk. 

“Den you can give it to some one 
else,” Diggs assured him. 

“Do your own advertising!” snapped 
the other. “No baggage—money in ad- 
vance,” he insisted. 

“T hypnotize you now!” Diggs threat- 
ened with many gestures. 

“Cut that stuff!” roared the clerk. 
“You can pull that in the big cities but 
it wont go in this burg. Come over 
with the dollar!” 

Diggs fished out a silver dollar and 
slammed it on the desk, then indig- 
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nantly signing the register, he grabbed 
his bag and fled up the stairs to his 
room. He had scarcely vanished when 
Kettle and Elsie appeared breathlessly 
on the threshold, glancing furtively 
around before they entered. 

“I never spent such a miserable day 
in all my life,” she began, dropping 
down into a convenient chair to get 
her breath. “You see about our getting 
back to Poughkeepsie,” she snapped ir- 
ritably. 

“When does the next boat leave for 
Poughkeepsie?” Kettle asked, timidly 
approaching the clerk. “There was a 
green man down at the dock and he 
doesn’t seem to know anything,” he ad- 
ded apologetically. 

“What did he tell you?” drawled the 
clerk. 

“He said there wasn’t any !” : 

“Then he knew more than you 
thought he did!” 

“You mean there isn’t another boat!” 
Elsie cried, springing to her feet. 

“Oh, what’ll we do!” 

“Why, there must be another boat 
back to Poughkeepsie!” insisted Kettle 
with unaccustomed bravado. The clerk 
eyed him with a glance of contempt. 

“I’d write to the president of the line 
about it if I were you!” he observed 
loftily. 

Kettle was seized with another of his 
brilliant if tardy inspirations. They 
could take a train! Why not? His dis- 
appointment was keener than ever when 
he learned that the next train to Pough- 
keepsie did not leave until the follow- 
ing morning. There was not a single 
train going north out of the village that 
night. 

‘Well, then we will have to stay here 
overnight!” Elsie cried aghast. 

“So you will!” grinned the clerk. 

“T think [ll have another cocktail!” 
muttered Kettle absently. 

“We'll have to get out of here some- 
how to-night,” Elsie protested, drawing 
Kettle aside out of earshot of the clerk. 
“Think of poor Percy waiting in 
Poughkeepsie !” 

“Oh, don’t worry,” Kettle said sooth- 
ingly. “Georgina will look after him.” 

“T think Percy is quite capable of tak- 
ing care of himself!” she retorted very 
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indignantly, breaking into a fresh flood 
of tears. 

“Don’t cry,” he begged sympathetic- 
ally. The gentle note in his pleading 
voice only urged her to a fresh out- 
burst. “Don’t cry, I say!” This time it 
was a sharp command. She stared up 
at him oddly. Then, drying her eyes at 
once, she smiled shyly. 

“Are all women alike?” he suddenly 
asked with significant meaning. “When 
you beg them, they pay no attention to 
you. You have to command them.” 

“T think they are,” she ventured ab- 
sently. 

“T’ll remember that,” he promised, as 
his mind drifted to the commanding and 
Junoesque Georgina. “Well,” he added 
spinelessly, “I suppose we might as well 
make up our minds to stay over night.” 

Timidly they approached the desk 
and asked for two rooms, Elsie re- 
minded him she would like a room next 
to his own because she was terribly 
afraid to be alone. The clerk assigned 
them to numbers three and five on the 
balcony that stretched along one side of 
the great hall. 

“T guess your husband wont mind if I 
use his things,” Kettle whispered to her, 
as he glanced at the suitcase he had 
dropped at the door. “He has my suit- 
case.” 

“Register, please!” bawled the clerk. 
Kettle edged toward the desk uncom- 
fortably and registered his own name. 
“You forgot to register for your wife,” 
snickered the youth. “Only guys what 
is just married forgets their wives. Af- 
terwards they try to forget them and 
can’t!” he added with an impudent leer. 
Kettle, afraid to protest, added the in- 
criminating word “wife” after his name. 

“What did you put down?” Elsie 
begged curiously, eagerly. 

“Richard Kettle and wife”—with 
bravado. 

“Oh, what did you do that for?” she 
cried miserably. “That can be used 
against you!” 

“No!” he ejaculated, thunderstruck. 
“How ot 

With that confidence born of superior 
knowledge, she related how a perfectly 

awful woman who had lived in their 
_block had gotten a divorce on account 








of a hotel register: She did not know 
the full particulars but she had heard 
her mother and her aunt discussing 
them in hushed whispers, and she re- 
minded him that if Georgina ever 
wanted to, she could get a divorce from 
him now. Kettle turned sick with fear. 
When all at once, an even more alarm- 
ing thought flashed over Elsie’s mind. 
She recalled that the other woman’s 
husband had gotten a divorce from her 
on account of the same hotel register. 

“Ah!” Kettle snorted in a superior 
way. “Percy could get a divorce from 
you, too!” 

She sank down into a chair feebly. 
This was the final straw. Kettle stared, 
waiting for the usual flood of tears. 
This time he was disappointed. Elsie 
had awakened. She leaped to her feet, 
again facing him courageously. 

“You’ve got to destroy—steal it—or 
something!” she ordered. 

“Yes, but how?” he begged. 

“Steal it!” she commanded. “Steal 
it! Oh!” she ejaculated, glancing to- 
ward the door. On the threshold 
stood Miss Patchen, Caroline, Mrs. 
Cleveland and Rivers, who suddenly 
burst into the room, expressing their 
delight in the quaint old inn. Kettle and 
Elsie turned their backs and tried to 
steal unobserved upstairs. 


CHAPTER VI 


“So there you are!” shrieked Mrs. 
Cleveland, rushing to the foot of the 
staircase and calling after Kettle and 
his companion as they hurried up. “We 
never saw you get off and never 
thought you would be here. You see, 
Miss Patchen was telling me what 
a delightful place this was, so I 
thought I would stop over for a few 
days. It is so quiet and out of the way. 
That’s the very reason you came? I sup- 
pose you haven’t kissed her for five 
whole minutes!” 

“Well, I should say not!” shouted 
down Elsie indignantly, as she hurried 
to her room and banged the door, while 
Kettle meekly disappeared into the next 
one. The clerk followed, bringing up 
the rear with the hand baggage. 
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OVERNIGHT 


Rivers was still warmly in pursuit of 
the girl with the dollars, and with the 
shrewdness of his kind, he decided that 
the best plan of action lay in conciliat- 
ing Miss Patchen, the ever-attendant 
aunt. Remembering her intense interest 
in hypnotism and kindred subjects, he 
made up his mind to allow her to try 
her skill with him as a subject and to 
pretend to let her succeed. With that 
purpose in view he approached her now 
with more than his accustomed suavity. 

“You must tell me more about this 
hypnotism that you were talking about,” 
he began with a deep, concentrated 
look. “I think it is wonderful!” 

Miss Patchen fluttered with delight. 
Rivers was more than good-looking in 
her eyes. He had a fascinating way 
that completely won her and set her 
susceptible heart beating wildly. 

“Will you let me try to hypnotize 
you?” she asked very earnestly. “I 
never succeeded but I always feel if I 
had a different subject—one more in 
sympathy—I would.” 

He nodded his complete approval. 
Overjoyed at having won his consent, 
she hurried to the room assigned her on 
the balcony with the admonition that 
she would return at once after she had 
removed her hat. The clerk was already 
showing Caroline and Mrs. Cleveland to 
their rooms, and as they disappeared 
into their respective apartments, Rivers 
suddenly bolted up the stairs and 
knocked frantically on Kettle’s door. 

“I want your advice,” he called out. 
Did you ever see anyone hypnotized?” 
he asked when Kettle opened the door 
and stood there, wiping his-face on a 
towel. He went on to explain that hav- 
ing made up his mind to marry Miss 
Powers, he would have to get on the 
good side of Miss Patchen first, and the 
only way to accomplish that feat was to 
let her hypnotize him, and in that way 
completely flatter her vanity as an am- 
ateur hypnotist. “I am going to pre- 
tend,” he whispered excitedly. “Tell me 
what to do. How do people act when 
they are hypnotized ?” 

“Well, every one of them did exactly 
as the hypnotist told them.” Kettle ex- 
plained. “They all walked rather stiff, 
and acted awkwardly. Oh, and I re- 
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member Bud Whelan!” he laughed, 
convulsed with the recollection. “He 
barked like a dog all the time.” 

“That’s great! I’ll remember that,” 
and down the stairs he bolted again, to 
await the coming of Miss Patchen. He 
had scarcely settled down in an easy- 
chair to arrange the coming campaign 
when she appeared. Her excitement 
was evident. 

“Now, don’t say a word,” she began, 
fixing her eyes on him. 

“No,” he answered, staring back ful- 
ly. Waving her hands before his eyes a 
moment she let them drop until they 
rested on his forehead; then she began 
to move them down his cheeks with a 
kind of massage movement. “You do 
that much better than my barber,” he 
whispered gently. ‘“‘Do hypnotized peo- 
ple have their eyes open or shut?” he 
asked suddenly. 

“Open! But you mustn’t talk,” she 
warned him. “Think of absolutely noth- 
ing but that you are going to give your- 
self into my control. Concentrate on 
that one thought,” she insisted, as she 
began to wave a huge sunburst hatpin 
in front of his eyes. “Concentrate!” she 
commanded. 

“T can’t do that. It makes me dizzy!” 

“Your will is going—you will do ex- 
actly as I say!”—still waving the hat- 
pin. “Your will is going!” she kept re- 
peating in a kind of sing-song, while 
Rivers took up the refrain in the same 
key. Suddenly she slapped his face first 
on one side, then on the other. There 


was no nervous revulsion. Then thrust- - 


ing the hatpin into his knees and look- 
ing fixedly into his staring eyes, she 
commanded him to arise. Slowly Riv- 
ers arose, and stood stiffly, blankly star- 
ing into space. 

“At last I’ve done it!” she cried in a 
kind of wild rapture. “I’ve hypnotized 
him! What is your name?” 

“Alfred Rivers,” he answered in a 
strange falsetto. Then breaking into a 
fierce prolonged growl, he ended up the 
spasm with a succession of sharp little 
barks, as he leaped about like an angry 
dog. Miss Patchen moved away from 
him in evident alarm. 

“Stop! Stop!” she commanded. “Tell 
me what you are doing here?” 
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“I followed you and your niece,” he 
replied growling sullenly. 

“What do you think of me?” she 
asked coquettishly. 

“T have never known anyone in all 
my life with so much knowledge and 
yet so much personal charm,” he re- 
plied, still barking and leaping around, 
while Miss Patchen smiled with intense 
pleasure. At that moment Caroline ap- 
peared at her door and stepping to the 
railing of the balcony she looked down 
with amazement at the astonishing spec- 
tacle of her aunt waving her arms 
about Rivers’ head while he continued 
emitting frantic barks and leaping into 
the air like an agitated dog. 

“Auntie,” she shrieked horrified, 
“what is the matter?” 

“T’ve done it! I’ve hypnotized him! I 
always knew that I could!” 

Caroline rushed down the stairs and 
approaching Rivers looked deeply at 
him. She could not believe that he was 
really hypnotized and asked for further 
proof. Miss Patchen was ready to prove 
her contention. Caroline glanced at 
Rivers again and she was sure that she 
noticed just the faintest suspicion of a 
twinkle glittering in his eyes. 

“T’ll show you!” her aunt asserted, in- 
dignant now to think that anyone 
should doubt her powers with this liv- 
ing evidence right before. their eyes. 
“Go to my room—number seven on the 
balcony—” she commanded, speaking 
directly to Rivers. “Go to my black bag 
and get my chiffon fichu and bring it to 
me!” 

To Caroline’s speechless consterna- 
tion, Rivers turned and walked stiffly 
toward the stairs with a jerky move- 
ment, holding his arms loosely from the 
elbows and apparently under complete 
control. As he passed Caroline, how- 
ever, he paused just a moment to whis- 
per in a tragic voice, aside to her: 

“What’s a fichu?” he begged desper- 
ately. 

“Hypocrite!” she whispered in re- 
turn, struggling to keep from exploding 
with laughter. 

“You mustn’t talk to him!” com- 
manded her aunt as the “Subject” 
mounted the stairs, entered number sev- 
en and carefully closing the door start- 
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ed to rummage wildly through’ the suit- 
case he found standing on the floor. 
Below in the lounging-room Caroline 
sat wondering vociferously what he 
would bring, but her aunt assured her 
pointedly that he would bring what he 
was told, and that her skepticism was 
unworthy of her. 

Rivers presently put in an appear- 
ance, carrying neatly folded under his 
arm something white and fluffy. Down 
he marched victoriously with his bur- 
den, and approaching the two women 
stood between them looking ahead 
with a vacant stare. Both Caroline and 
her aunt simultaneously took hold of 
the white thing he carried and shook 
it out between them. A second look was 
scarcely necessary. Miss Pachen gave a 
scream of horror and chagrin; the 
fluffy thing was a nightgown! Turning 
she fled in consternation toward her 
room. 

“You aren’t going to leave Mr. Riv- 
ers all hypnotized?” Caroline laughed. 
Her aunt paused at the head of the 
staircase and tossing the nightgown 
aside on the landing, she hurried down 
and approaching Rivers cautiously, 
started to snap her fingers in his face. 

“Come back! Come back! I can’t get 
him back!” she shrieked excitedly. 

“T’m back!” Rivers suddenly said, 
turning his head slowly and allowing 
some expression to creep back into his 
face. “Where am I?” he asked with 
feigned surprise.” 

“Say what have you been doing ?” de- 
manded the clerk hastily entering the 
room in response to Miss Patchen’s ex- 
cited shrieks. 

“He’s been hypnotized!” declared 
Miss Patchen, 

“Oh yes, I remember now,” grinned 
Rivers with consummate art... 

“Hypnotism,” echoed the clerk dis- 
gustedly. “Oh, we’ve got one of them 
guys stopping in this hotel.” 

“What!” Miss Patchen cried in ex- 
cited glee. “A professor of hypnotism 
stopping in this hotel? I must see him at 
once!” she asserted, eager to confide her 
exploit in one who would understand 
and sympathize. As she stood there ex- 
citedly chattering to Rivers and Caro- 
line, Kettle all at once emerged from 
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his room and stealthily creeping along 
the balcony to Elsie’s door, he knocked. 

“I’ve thought of something about the 
register!” he whispered heroically, “T’ll 
spill ink over it and then they can’t read 
our names!” 

For the first time Elsie beamed on 
him with a full appreciation of his man- 
ly prowess as the protector of a lonely 
woman. 


CHAPTER VII 


Kettle decided on prompt action. It 
would scarcely do to have that crowd of 
gossiping idlers discover that he had 
registered Elsie Darling as his wife. It 
would lead to no end of trouble and it 
was his manly duty to wipe out all sus- 
picion long before suspicion took root. 
He crept along the balcony towards the 
steps, when he found his feet suddenly 
entangled in the nightgown Miss Patch- 
en had carelessly thrown there. There 
was no time to be lost, and when he 
discovered Elsie watching him disen- 
tangling his feet from a woman’s night- 
robe, he thrust the compromising gar- 
ment under his coat. 

“Talk to them, so they can’t watch 
me,” he whispered loudly to Elsie. As 
she walked across the balcony and lean- 
ing over began to address Caroline, 
Rivers and Miss Patchen standing in 
close confab below, Kettle started to 
creep stealthily down the stairs. The 
Patchen party were waiting expectantly 
for the arrival of Professor Diggs. On 
learning of his presence in the hotel, 
Miss Patchen had sent the clerk per- 
emptorily in search of him. His arrival 
was expected at any moment. 

“Have you ever been hypnotized?” 
Miss Patchen called out gleefully to 
Elsie, leaning over the banister. “I must 
hypnotize you. I have just hynotized 
Mr. Sea!” 

“Rivers, auntie,” corrected her niece 
wearily. 

“So it is, so it is!” gushed the other, 
remembering her system, At this junc- 
ture Kettle, having managed to reach 
the desk unobserved, gave the ink bottle 


a quick shove, spilling the contents over 


the open register. Then tiptoeing, he 
started to steal upstairs when he tripped 
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sprawling on the steps with an elaborate 
effort to catch himself. 

“What are you hiding under your 
coat, Kettle,” Rivers bawled out unfeel- 
ingly as the nightgown, slipping from 
under his coat, seemed to cause him 
considerable annoyance. 

“Oh nothing, nothing,” moaned Ket- 
tle, blushing scarlet. And he fled up the 
stairs to his room just as Elsie inter- 
cepted him to remind him that she 
would like something more to eat. Dis- 
appearing into his room to rid himself 
of the nightgown, he emerged at once 
and escorted the ravenous Elsie tc the 
dining-room, 

The little group in the lounging-room 
was getting restless, now that Kettle 
and his “bride” had disappeared mo- 
mentarily and they awaited the advent 
of Diggs with no little impatience. 
Presently ke stepped in with great dig- 
nity, the grinning clerk following in his 
wake. 

“Madam, this is the hypnotic guy,” 
he explained—with considerable man- 
ner but not much elegance. 

“T just hypnotized Mr. Sea and he 
barked all the time,” Miss Patchen be- 
gan with great agitation, as if appealing 
to the expert for an explanation of the 
phenomenon. 

“At your command ?” asked Diggs, in 
marked astonishment. 

“Without the slightest suggestion on 
my part!” she boasted. 

“This is most interesting,” he ob- 
served with a sly smile. “I would like to 
have the pleasure of hypnotizing him.” 
And he went on to explain that he was 
giving a performance at the opera house 
that night and he trusted they could at- 
tend. Miss Patchen, however, begged 
off. Public exhibitions were not to her 
taste. She was merely a dilettante and 
professionalism was odious to her. She 
begged him therefore to give a private 
audience and séance. The professor 
edged away and mentioned fifteen dol- 
lars as his price; then finding Miss 
Patchen more than eager to pay it, 
Diggs raised it to fifty dollars. Still he 
hesitated, struggling for some means 
of escaping an unpleasant predicament 
with either shrewd experts or trouble- 
some amateurs, he could scarcely tell 
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which. He named eight-thirty the next 
morning as the only hour of appoint- 
ment left open, thinking that so early 
‘an hour would dampen their fervor but 
Miss Patchen eagerly seized on it and 
closed an agreement before he could es- 
cape. 

At that moment a terrible wail went 
up from the desk where the clerk had 
discovered his register ruined by an 
overturned bottle of ink. He pounced 
on Diggs at once as the only possible 
guilty party and as they stood fighting 
it out, Caroline discovered it was sup- 
per time. It gave Miss Patchen an ex- 
cuse to rescue the outraged Diggs— 
whom she seized by the arm and led 
willingly into the dining-room. Rivers 
was about to follow with Caroline when 
Mrs. Cleveland, emerging unexpectedly 
ffom her room on the balcony and dis- 
covered the lovely and innocent young 
girl in company with one whom she 
viewed as an adventurer, hurried down 
the steps and seized Caroline by the 
arm, detaining her and allowing Rivers 
to proceed alone. 

“T want to warn you against this Mr. 
‘Rivers,” she whispered impressively. 
Caroline stiffened up resentfully and 
glared at her. “He had the boldness to 
tell Mrs. Kettle that he hadn’t a cent 
and he was going to marry you for your 
money,” she went on, “as it was easier 
than working. I call it shameless! It 
seems he’s had a very scarlet past in 
which Mr. Kettle has shared,” she quot- 
ed, remembering Elsie Darling’s inad- 
vertent disclosure, in which that lady 
had referred to her own husband. 

“Just exactly what is a scarlet past?” 
demanded Caroline very coldly and re- 
sentfully. 

“Oh, I should say gambling and 
drinking and—drinking and gambling! 
I should hate to see you thrown away on 
this man,” she added with aggravating 
superiority. 

“Why, my dear Mrs. Cleveland,” 
Caroline exclaimed with a supercilious 
lifting of her brows and a note of sar- 
casm, “I have never given him the 
slightest thought.” And she moved 
away hastily, trying to escape the pry- 
ing, interfering woman who persisted 
“in her self-appointed mission. 
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“But your aunt seemed to think—” 
she went on, following her eagerly. 

“Oh, auntie always sees things that 
don’t exist !’—with great indignation. 

“Well, then, let’s go in to supper,” 
concluded the other soothingly. 

But Caroline’s ire was finally aroused. 
The various strange little incidents that 
had happened that day all pivoting 
around Rivers as chief instigator or 
scapegoat had aroused her to an in- 
quiring turn of mind. She decided to 
find out exactly where and how to clas- 
sify Rivers. She knew it was time to do 
so, for she had discovered herself 
thinking and dreaming of him more 
than any girl was accustomed to dream 
over a casual acquaintance. So Caroline 
abandoned Mrs. Cleveland to go and 
get her supper alone while she herself 
slowly started to mount the stairs. to 
seek the seclusion of her own room, and 
think it over. 

She had scarcely gone half way up 
when Rivers bolted out of the dining- 
room calling her, and begging with 
much concern to know whether she 
were ill. 

“You look rather worried,” he said 
gently. 

“I was only thinking,” she replied 
coldly. 

“Thinking what?” he asked eagerly. 

“Thinking if there were such a thing 
as Providence, after all,” she replied. 

“Are you very disgusted with me for 
doing what I did to your aunt?” he 
asked, very seriously and contritely. 

At once Caroline saw the opportunity 
she longed for. She meant to put him 
to a rigid test and try to discover what 
it was that had driven him to the insane 
candor and stupid nonsense he had ex- 
hibited that day. Was he obsessed with 
the spirit of brazen deviltry, or was he 
only a silly youth out for a lark? Was 
he a fool or an adventurer? She must 
clear her mind of doubts and uncertain- 
ty and do so at once. 

“Do you believe in palmistry?” she 
suddenly asked, coming down a step 
or two toward him. 

“That depends on whom the palmist 
is!” He laughed foolishly. 

“Do you want me to read your palm 
for you?” she asked. 








“T certainly do!” 

Caroline sat down on the stairs and 
Rivers took the step just below her, 
stretching out his palm to her. She took 
his hand and looked into it carefully; 
then she warned him before she began 
that what she had to say was not her 
opinion, but what the lines in his hand 
told her. 

“You have great possibilities,” she 
began seriously, “but you have never 
developed any of them. I don’t think 
you know what work means.” Then 
bending lower to examine the hand 
more closely she continued: “I see a 
scarlet past!” 

“No,” he interrupted, “that’s scarlet 
fever I had when young!” 

“Your financial line is 
strong,” she went on coolly. 

“Maybe there’s a little dust on it,” he 
commented, taking out his handkerchief 
and rubbing his paln? furiously. 

“You are building great hopes on 
something,” she continued serenely. 
“Of course I can’t tell by your hand 
what it is. It seems to involve a lot of 
money. You want money very badly 
and don’t seem to care how you get it. 
Now there is something—this plan of 
yours—” she went on, pointing to his 
hand and speaking very deliberately. “I 
wouldn’t try for that any longer if I 
were you. You will never attain it!” 

“Never?” he asked, greatly alarmed. 

“Why don’t you try to develop some 
of those other lines? Work, for in- 
stance? You may get wealth that way.” 

“There is something else I want 
more!” he cried eagerly. 

“Of course I can’t tell exactly by 
your hand what it is,” she said frigidly, 
“but everything seems to indicate mon- 
ey. Again I advise you to give up your 
little plan. You will never succeed. 
Good-night!” And she walked up the 
stairs, leaving Rivers sitting there 
staring blankly into space and wonder- 
ing whether his palm had been her only 
informant and how much she really 
knew after all. 

“Caroline!” he begged, springing to 
his feet, his. voice trembling with unac- 
customed agitation, and very beseech- 
ing. But she slammed her door quickly 
to shut out the sound. | 


not very 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Miss Patchen came hurrying back 
from the dining-room dragging Elsie by 
the hand and talking agitatedly and in 
loud protest against woman suffrage. 
The mortified and indignant Elsie could 
only listen without protest. For to stop 
this voluble tirade by admitting she had 
no interest in the question one way or 
another would only serve to betray her 
identity. 

There was one thing of which Miss 
Patchen was now certain. She had come 
to the realization since meeting her that 
it was the strong influence of Mr. Ket- 
tle’s mother that was driving her to 
suffrage folly. If she could only exert 
a stronger influence she felt it her duty 
to convert her to the anti-suffrage cause. 

“Why do you think a woman should 
vote ?” she demanded harshly. “Now tell 
me in a clear and concise sentence and 
I will refute all your arguments for 

ou!” 

‘Well, I think it is our duty,” Elsie 
began hesitatingly, opening her innocent 
eyes wide and staring helplessly at the 
determined woman beside her. “It’s our 
duty because—because it’s our duty!” 

Miss Patchen turned and looked 
deeply into her upturned face. She was 
convinced now that this poor victim had 
either been coérced into woman suf- 
frage or her reason was tottering on 
a decline in consequence of it. In either 
case she believed she had a ready ‘sub- 
ject for conversion and by the easiest 
route in such cases. This feeble woman 
would be a child in her hands under the 
guidance of her aggressive personality. 

“T must give you a mental suggestion 
treatment,” she began soothingly. 

“But I don’t want you to!” whim- 
pered Elsie, turning a frightened look 
toward her tormenter. 

“Yes you do!” the other asserted posi- 
tively. “It would be such a triumph if 
I could convert Mrs. Kettle’s daughter- 
in-law to our Cause. Sit down!” Elsie 
obeyed meekly. “Now, put all other 
thoughts out of your head and think 
of exactly what I tell you. Close your 
eyes!” Elsie closed one eye but decided 
to keep the other open for purposes of 
self-defense if necessary. “Both eyes!” 
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roared the other woman. “Now say 
after me: ‘there is no such thing as the 
suffrage movement. It is all wrong.’” 

“There is no such thing as the suf- 
frage movement—it is all wrong,” 
echoed Elsie like a parrot. 

“Now say: ‘I am no longer a suffra- 
gette; I no longer believe in votes for 
women.’ And believe what you say!” 
she commanded with a significant, im- 
pelling movement as if she were driving 
the new thought into the empty brain 
under her control. 

“I am no longer a suffragette,” echoed 
Elsie in an expressionless, far-away 
voice. “I no longer believe in votes for 
women and I believe what I say.” 

“Do you really believe it?” demanded 
the other. 

“Yes,” yawned Elsie, slyly glancing 
around for some method of escape. 

“T’ve converted you!” shrieked Miss 
Patchen triumphantly. And when she 
had loosed her hold on Elsie’s hand the 
latter leaped to her feet and darted like 
a mad thing up the stairs to lock her- 
self in her room. “Clerk! Clerk!” the 
triumphant woman went on, turning to 
that youth as he appeared suddenly 
from the dining-room, “have you a tele- 
graph blank?” Securing the coveted 
blank she wrote hastily and read the 
message aloud to the grinning clerk. 
“*To the Associated Press, New York. 
Have just converted Mrs. Kettle’s 
daughter-in-law, the great Georgina 
Timble, to our Cause. Caroline Patchen.’ 
—Clerk, send this at once!’ 

The clerk seized his hat and the tele- 
gram and then bolted out the front door 
while Miss Patchen stood in the middle 
of the room, her face beaming with the 
light of a great victory. Her bosom 
thrilled with a new joy as Kettle came 
in and she could. boast to him of her 
conquest. 

“My wife?” he muttered in a sickly 
way as a cold shiver shook him. 

“T have telegraphed the great news to 
New York and it will be in all the morn- 
ing papers,” she told him in the clear, 
ringing tones of a conqueror. 

“Oh, this is awful!” groaned the little 
man as he wiped the great beads of per- 
spiration from his brow. “This must be 
stopped at once!” 


“It is too late. The wire has already 
gone!” She turned to the clerk who was 
just bolting in the front door. “Did you 
send that message ?” 

Kettle looked up hopefully from the 
chair where he had dropped to bury his 
head in his hands. If the clerk had only 
failed to rush off that message he might 
live to face Georgina again, to look her 
calmly in the face, to approach her 
cheerfully without fear of chastisement 
or annihilation. But the clerk had done 
his duty and now it was too late. 

“Don’t let it worry you,” Miss 
Patchen said soothingly as she observed 
the little man’s complete dejection. 
“Your wife has only just come to her 
senses. Good-night, Mr. Fish!” 

“Kettle!” he shouted irritably. 

“So it is, so it is!” she cheerfully as- 
sented as she mounted the stairs to her 
room, leaving Kettle alone to contem- 
plate the ruins of his domestic happi- 
ness, 


CHAPTER IX 


“Now you’ve done it!” he groaned, as 
he stood pounding his fist on Elsie’s 
door. She appeared with her mouth 
filled with hairpins. “That awful woman 
has telegraphed to the New York papers 
that my wife has joined the anti-suf- 
frage cause.” 

“Well, she took me over,” Elsie 
mumbled through the hairpins, “I just 
said yes to everything she said. I didn’t 
know what she was talking about and 
I only wanted to get away!” Suddenly 
she again broke into a spasm of weep- 
ing 

“And this is my wedding day!” he - 
cried in despair, fleeing before the del- 
uge and taking refuge in his own room. 
In the meantime it had occurred to Miss 
Patchen that the street lamp under her 
window would certainly annoy her after 
she retired, so she hurried out with her 
suitcase and requested her niece to ex- 
change rooms with her. No sooner was 
this accomplished when Rivers strode 
up to the desk and apologetically asked 
the clerk for the number of Caroline’s 
room. He must square himself, he felt. 
And he had worked out another shrewd 
and adroit scheme. 
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“She’s in nine,” the clerk told him 
snappishly. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Certainly I am sure!” 

Rivers drew’a note from his pocket 
and softly read it aloud to himself to see 
whether it sounded convincing enough. 
“ Dearest,’ ” it began, “ ‘though I know 
you wont believe me, I love you.’” He 
paused, looking startled at his own au- 
dacity. “ ‘And I will do anything under 
the sun to make you my wife. I know 
what the world will say and what you 
will think. But don’t, for I really love 
you and you only. If there is one spark 
of love in your heart for me, wear a 
bunch of violets at breakfast in the 
morning.’” Satisfied that it ought to 
melt her, he rushed up the stairs and 
thrust the note under the door of num- 
ber nine, now occupied by Miss Patchen. 
Then hastily coming down he stopped 
suddenly as he was ‘about to pass the 
desk. 

“Oh, I nearly forgot!” he said, ad- 
dressing the clerk. “Send a bunch of 
violets up to Miss Power’s room in the 
morning.” 

“You can’t get violets in this town,” 
growled the clerk. 

“Wire to New York for them!” or- 
dered Rivers briefly. “Is there a train 
from New York in the morning?” 

“There’s the newspaper and the milk 
train.” 

“See that they come on that at any 
price. And if they’re not here, I’ll see 
that you lose this job. What time is 
breakfast?” he snapped, lighting a 
cigaret. 

“Eight-thirty !” 

“Call me at twelve,” said Rivers and 
vanished to meditate in his room. 

The conspirator had no sooner disap- 
peared when Miss Patchen’s door 
opened and that elderly spinster ap- 
peared on the balcony in a great state 
of agitation clutching River’s note in 
her hand. 

“Clerk,” she began sweetly and in a 
subdued tone, “I want you to send 
around to the florists the first thing in 
the morning and get a bunch of violets 
for me.” 

“Violets!” he 
alarmed. 


gasped, growing 
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“You may send them to my room at 
seven o'clock!” she added sternly. 

The clerk tried to plead with her. It 
was impossible to get violets in that 
town. But violets she must have, no mat- 
ter where he got them. He hinted that 
he could wire to New York. She had no 
interest in what he did so long as he 
succeeded. 

“It’s violets for mine all right,” he 
muttered. “Will you watch the desk 
while I go over and send a wire?” he 
asked. Miss Patchen smilingly assented 
and came down the steps slowly hum- 
ming the refrain of that sentimental bal- 
lad, “Every Morn I Bring Thee Vio- 
lets.” She stood under the balcony 
dreamily, her mind lost in contempla- 
tion of the manly image she had suc- 
ceeded in hypnotizing that afternoon. 
The grate fire in the open hearth cast 
strange, weird shadows across the old 
hall and the world had suddenly become 
very sweet, very still, very peaceful for 
Miss Patchen. 

Suddenly she heard the patter of slip- 
pered feet on the balcony and she 
glanced up just in time to see Kettle 
thrust a note under Elsie’s door. In a 
moment Elsie opened her door and 
picked up the note. Strange! Miss 
Patchen thought to herself. Husband 
and wife in separate rooms and com- 
municating on their wedding day only 
by correspondence. She began to scent 
a mystery and possibly a scandal. 

On the balcony Elsie stood reading 
the note softly to herself. “ ‘Let’s tele- 
graph your husband and my wife that 
we are here and safe,’” was what she 
had read. Turning into her room a mo- 
ment later she emerged with another 
note which she slyly shoved under 
Kettle’s door. Then she ran back, clos- 
ing her door hurriedly. Miss Patchen 
moved out where she could get a better 
view of this extraordinary conspiracy 
brewing right over her head. 

Kettle’s door again opened, and pick- 
ing up Elsie’s note he read with some 
satisfaction: “‘Great! How did you 
ever think of it?” Again Kettle’s door 
was softly closed and Miss Patchen sat 
down very quietly to await develop- 
ments. She did not have long to wait. 
In a moment both doors opened simul- 
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taneously and Elsie and Kettle emerged, 
each carrying a note and as each 
prowled along the balcony toward the 
other’s room, glancing down into the 
lounge to see whether there was any 
spectator to their amazing activities, 
suddenly they bumped into one another 
with a mutual outcry of fright and each 
dropping his note, the two conspirators 
fled to their rooms. 

Miss Patchen watched the two. notes 
flutter down from the balcony and come 
to anchor right at her very feet. She 
stooped and picked them gingerly from 
the floor. 

“T don’t know how I can get along 
without my Percy all night,” she read, 
opening the first missive. “It seems im- 
possible to have to wait until morning 
to see him again.” Miss Patchen glanced 
up from the ncte, a look of puzzled 
amazement on her face. Then she un- 
folded the second communication and 
read slowly and impressively. “It has 
been one big mistake from the begin- 
ning. It is a terrible mess. How will 
we ever get out of it!” 

She stood puzzling over the mystery 
when the clerk came rushing back into 
the lounge followed by two new guests 
—a tall, Junoesque woman and a stal- 
wart man with an assertive manner—in 
fact none other but Darling and Mrs. 
Kettle. It occurred to Miss Patchen that 
she had caught a glimpse of ‘that pair 
somewhere else, yet she could not ex- 
actly place them. She stood waiting. She 
knew they must shortly disclose their 
identity. 

__ “Did anybody arrive on the boat to- 
day?” Darling demanded fiercely. 

“Yes,” the clerk admitted, “a fat fe- 
male with a string of names, an old 
woman and her niece, a fresh young guy 
and a young couple!” 

“Newly married?” demanded Geor- 
gina, equally assertive. 

“Well, I should say so! Say, they just 
shed rice,” the clerk snickered. 

“What was the name?” Darling 
asked. The clerk stepped to the regis- 
ter, when he recalled that the page on 
which the bridegroom had written his 
name had been blotted out with an en- 
tire bottleful of ink. “Then I’ll go right 
up to their room and find them!” 
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shouted Darling, getting more excited 
every moment. 

The clerk protested, If there was go- 
ing to be any finding, he assured them 
that he was the only person who would 
do it. He decided, however, it was ad- 
visable for him to remain below and’ 
guard the staircase. He was in a quan- 
dary. Darling was insisting, yet the clerk 
felt he must stand by his post. “ 

Presently Miss Patchen moved out of 
the shadow under the balcony and 
started to mount the staircase herself. 

“Oh ma’am,” the clerk said, intercept- 
ing her. “You’re acquainted with that 
young married couple that came here, 
aint you?” 

“Yes,” she answered distantly. 

“Well, what’s their names ?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“Fish!” she replied with serene con- 
fidence as she went on up. 

“Are you sure?” he begged. 

“Young man,” she snapped tartly, “I 
have a system by which I never make 
mistakes!” And she disappeared into 
her room. 


CHAPTER X 


Georgina and Darling dropped their 
hand luggage on the floor of the lounge 
and stared at one another in blank dis- 
may. They had been still uncertain even 
after making careful inquiries, whether 
or not they were on the right trail of 
their dependent better halves. Georgina 
had insisted, however, that they would 
hardly travel farther on the boat than 
the next stop and she was sure that they 
must be concealed somewhere in this 
village. Darling was thoroughly dis- 
gusted. He had other theories, but she 
would stop at this burg in spite of his 
better judgment. And the only thing to 
do now was to take a train out as 
quickly as possible. 

“There aint no more,” the clerk wear- 
ily assured them. “Will you take a 
room?” he asked, eying them with fur- 
— glances as they edged away from 

im. 

“T suppose we'll have to stay here 
overnight,” Darling growled half an- 
grily to Georgina as they got out of 
earshot of the clerk. 
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“It’s just as well he imagines I’m 
your wife,” Georgina began with com- 
plete confidence and poise. “Get two 
rooms and sign some fictitious names,” 
she ordered with conscious superiority 
and complete mastery of the situation. 
Her tone sounded a trifle dictatorial to 
Darling and he resented it with marked 
irritation. 

“You're not talking to your husband,” 
he reminded her sharply. “I’ve a grain 
or two of brains myself.” 

“Really?” she asked, with withering 
scorn and tilting her chin a little higher. 

“You must have nothing but molly- 
coddles around you to stand for the 
treatment you hand out!” he snarled 
angrily. 

“Remember, you are a gentleman!” 
she flashed quickly. “It is no longer the 
downtrodden woman; it is now equality 
of the sexes!” 

“Equality of the sexes be damned!” 
he shouted growing more angry and ex- 
cited each moment. “You have been 


treating me like a,lap-dog. They have all 
the baggage except this suitcase of your 


husband’s. 
that!” , 

-“You can give me one of his military 
brushes and you can keep the other,” 
she ordered with a great show of pa- 
tience. “The rest of the things you will 
find more useful than I will.” 

Still growling angrily and muttering 
jagged phrases under his breath he flung 
open the suitcase and dragged out a pair 
of pink silk pajamas very dainty in tex- 
ture and much too small for him. He 
shook them before Georgina while a 
great shower of rice fell dripping to thie 
floor. The clerk turned his head dis- 
creetly to conceal his mirth. 

“Can you see me in these?” he de- 
manded hotly. 

“T beg pardon,” returned Georgina, 
glancing at the pink pajamas calmly and 
without a perceptible flicker of embar- 
rassment. 

“Another honeymoon couple!” guf- 
fawed the clerk, no longer able to con- 
ceal his amusement. 

“Mind your own business!” sharply 
rebuked Georgina, and the clerk disap- 
peared, darting to concealment under 
the counter. 


Perhaps you would like 
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“That’s your wife, isn’t it?” the clerk 
asked as Darling threateningly ap- 
proached the desk. 

“Yes!” Darling roared angrily. 

“Well, what did she go up in the 
air for?” 

“T told you to mind your own busi- 
ness!” Georgina flashed angrily, march- 
ing toward the desk with a determined 
look. The clerk made good his retreat 
at once, flying like a shot through the 
dining-room doors. “What made you 
say I was your wife?” she demanded, 
turning on, Darling—who stood his 
ground. 

“T suppose you wanted me to tell him 
that you were Richard Kettle’s wife?” 
he sneered. 

“T think it would have been a good 
deal better!” she retorted. 

“Kindly remember that it isn’t cus- 
tomary for a woman to take a wedding 
trip with her husband’s male friends,” 
he went on stormily. “It would take a 
good deal of explaining to explain that 
away! Besides, I notice you let me do 
all the explaining and then you come 
around and kick about it. If you believe 
in the equality of the sexes, why don’t 
you do some of it?” 

“Wasn’t it my idea to stop here?” 
she cried, but he retorted: “And a 
nice mess we’re in! Can’t get out till 
morning!” 

“T’ve got a lot more to think of than 
you!” she went on, dropping into a 
chair. “My reputation is at stake,” she 
added, as her voice broke into a whine 
for the first time. 

“So is my wife’s! And what’s more 
you have me to depend on and Elsie’s 
only got your milk-fed husband! Why, 
he isn’t even capable of looking after 
himself!” he shouted desperately. 

“You are insulting and I will not 
stand it!” She paused as a crushing 
thought suddenly flashed across her 
mind, filling it with unbearable suspi- 
cion. “Did you say your wife’s name was 
Elsie?” 

“Yes.” He nodded with proprietory 
importance. 

“This is horrible!” she cried. “Rich- 
ard told me this morning that he was in 
love with another girl before he met 
me!” 
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“The man who tells his wife she is the 
first woman he ever loved, ten times out 
of nine is lying !”—firmly. 

“Nine times out of ten,” she cor- 
rected, rising. But Darling angrily in- 
sisted that he meant exactly what he 
said and he wanted to know, anyway, 
what the topic had to do with his wife’s 
first name. Sadly reminding him that 
the name of Kettle’s first love was Elsie, 


she had come to the conclusion that . 


Mrs. Darling was the Elsie he had 
meant and that she had schemed in her 
sly little way to get him away on her 
very wedding day. 

“T have had to put up with you and 
your ways all day long,” he thundered 
sternly,” because you were a woman. 
But when you start insulting my wife, it 
is going too far! I shall find her myself 
and in my own way. Good-night!” 
Grabbing his hat he bolted for the door. 
Georgina stamped her foot impatiently, 
but when she observed that Darling was 
really going alarm overcame her. 


“I—beg your pardon—I—TI wish you. 


wouldn’t go,” she called out pleadingly. 
“T don’t know what I'll do without 
you!” 

“You will probably get along a good 
deal better than you have with me!” he 
shouted back. She had been dinning into 
his ears all that day that she was per- 
- fectly capable of taking care of herself, 
and that woman was only tlie weaker 
half by force of habit, and that woman- 
kind in general would soon demonstrate 
in reality which was the weaker sex. 
Such was her theory and now he meant 
to give her a chance to prove her con- 
tention. It had been a cat and dog life 
for them both and he was really going. 

Georgina was at once apologetic. She 
realized that this specimen sadly needed 
training and management. But guile was 
necessary in the beginning. Very sweetly 
she reminded him that she had not been 
used to contradiction and his forceful, 
masterful manner had been somewhat 
disturbing. But was she not showing him 
consideration in admitting his master- 
fulness? Darling smiled and came edg- 
ing back into the room completely mol- 
lified by this bit of judicious flattery. 
She even went so far as to say that she 
really wished him to stay. 
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“One finds the eternal feminine even 
in a suffragette!” he said smilingly, un- 
able to resist the temptation to hurl a 
final blow at the vanquished enemy, now 
that she appeared to be really down on 
her knees. 

“Say, are youse two going to take a 
room or are you going’ to spend the 
night there gabbing?” suddenly bawled 
the clerk, sliding in cautiously from the 
dining-room. 

Darling rushed to the desk and began 
to register with a large masculine flour- 
ish. At once Georgina was at his elbow. 

“And wife,” she suggested, looking 
over his shoulder. 

“I know, I know!” he snapped. “I’ve 
registered before !” 

Georgina drew back and gave him a 
queer look while the clerk, boldly star- 
ing at her, winked one eye very signifi- 
cantly. Up on the balcony Miss Patchen 
had appeared and stood knocking at 
Caroline’s door and begging for the loan 
of a nightdress. Rivers had gotten away 
with the only one she had brought, and 
she had not been able to trace it. She 
sighed dreamily as she stood there and 
she asked her niece what she really 
thought of that pleasant young man they 
had met that day. 

“Why, I’ve never given him a 
thought,” Caroline flashed rebukingly. 

“I’m so glad,” sighed Miss Patchen 
with a far-away look. “I was afraid you 
were rather fond of him.” 

“He is absolutely nothing to me,” the 
girl went on with feigned indifference. 
“And I’m glad you don’t like him 
either !” 

“I may have something to tell you 
in the morning that will surprise you,” 
the spinster added contentedly. Then 
giving Caroline a resounding smack, a 
little more tender than usual as a good- 
night duty kiss, she returned to her own 
room. The bored and disgusted clerk 
stretched himself, and yawning comfort- 
ably, slowly dragged himself around the 
hall putting out the lights. Then he . 
settled himself before the open fire, took 
up his guitar and picking at the strings 
hummed softly the refrain of a dreamy 
ballad. 

Suddenly he found Rivers standing 
beside him in pajamas and bathrobe. 











“T can’t sleep!” he whispered, puffing 
nervously at a cigaret. The clerk went 
on picking at the strings and humming 
softly. “Now, listen to me—I’ve got to 
talk to some one!” Rivers snapped. “I’m 
in love.” 

“Yes?” drawled the clerk absently. 

“And the girl thinks I want her 
money. I thought I did but I find I 
really don’t! She wont believe me.” 

“What do you want me to do? Tell 
her for you?” 

“How did you get this job?” the love- 
lorn Romeo suddenly asked. 

“Applied for it!”—laconically from 
the other, who hummed on indifferently. 

“What do you get?” 

“Forty dollars a month,’—with a 
yawn. 

“You can’t support a wife on that!” 
growled Rivers angrily. 

“You bet you can’t!” laughed the 
clerk, brightening:«“Women is hellish 
expensive!” And he wondered why Riv- 
ers did not try for a job like tending 
bar or wielding a razor in a barber shop. 
Rivers demurred. Behind a bar he 
feared he would be his own best cus- 
tomer and he feared also his lady-love 
would not fancy him as a barber. “Aint 
love queer?” drawled the youth lan- 
guidly. 

“Sherman said, ‘War is hell!’ Sher- 
man had never been in love,” Rivers ob- 
served, striding up to the window on 
the staircase landing and staring up with 
sickly longing at the moon. 

“Gee! I wish Georgina were here!” 
he suddenly heard Kettle sigh as he, too, 
appeared on the balcony, pausing to 
listen a moment to the strains of the 
seductive ballad on the. clerk’s lips. 

“Oh, I wish Percy were here!” sobbed 
Elsie at her door. 

“Tsn’t the moon beautiful!” whis- 
pered Romeo Rivers with eloquent 
meaning. 


CHAPTER XI 


A wooden box filled with violets ar- 
rived on the milk train in the morning 
and the porter brought it and deposited 
it on the desk. The clerk was sorting 
out the mail when the thing arrived. 
There was more than the usual commo- 
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tion in the Inn lounge that morning, for 
there stood a trunk in the middle of the 
floor labeled “Kettle” and it had to be 
gotten upstairs somehow. The porter fi- 
nally succeeded in dragging it to Elsie’s 
door and in spite of her elaborate pro- 
tests, shoved it into her room. Then he 
crawled lazily down the steps, turnin 
over the dime she had given him with 
disgust. 

“You ought to get twenty-five cents 
a bunch for them violets, he observed to 
the clerk, who had opened the box and 
stood craftily examining the contents. 

“Fifteen dollars for five bunches!” 
corrected the clerk glancing at the flor- 
ist’s bill enclosed in the box. He meant 
to charge then five dollars a bunch and 
that would mean ten dollars profit for 
himself. Not so bad, he thought, for a 
rube hotel clerk, considering the fact 
that the ten dollars profit would go into 
his own pocket and not on the books. 

Mrs. Cleveland was the first to ap- 
pear for breakfast that morning and he 
offered her a bunch of violets at once. 
He had ordered two he explained and 
they had sent him five and he hoped she 
would help him get rid of them. But the 
lady from Ohio hesitated. Violets were 
not stylish any longer. Hinting shrewdly 
that the wealthy and fastidious Miss 
Patchen had ordered violets delivered to 
her that morning before breakfast, the 
clerk insisted, when Mrs. Cleveland fi- 
nally changed her mind, took a bunch 
and to the clerk’s disgust requested them 
charged. He hoped to have better luck 
on the balcony, so up he leaped with the 
three remaining bunches. He delivered © 
one to Caroline with Rivers’ compli- 
ments and the other to Miss Patchen. 

“Oh, my violets!” she gushed. 
“Charge them!” she added, slamming 
her door. Then he stepped cautiously to 
Kettle’s room. 

“Being you was on your honeymoon,” . 
he began politely as Kettle opened his 
door, “I thought you would like to give 
your wife some violets this morning; so 
I ordered them special from New York 
for you.” 

“Charge them!” growled Kettle, slam- 
ming the door. 

“Charge them!” echoed the clerk dis- 
gustedly as his dream of profit faded. 
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Miss Patchen had already reached the 
desk in search of Rivers, when the clerk 
descended to the lounge again. Her ir- 
ritation was marked when Mrs. Cleve- 
land offered to join her for a stroll be- 
fore breakfast. They had _ scarcely 
‘stepped out when Rivers came in by 
another door. The young man himself 
had been up all night and he had just 
had a bromo-seltzer to clear his be- 
fuddled, tired brain in anticipation of 
the coming events of the morning, when 
he hoped Caroline would succumb to 
the tender appeal he had sent her and 
appear wearing the answer he had re- 
quested. He settled into a sleepy-hollow 
chair before the fire and started to read 
a morning paper. 

“T wonder where the dining-room 
is?” he presently heard a familiar, dom- 
ineering voice demand, and he looked up 
to discover his old college friend Dar- 
ling standing there with a handsome, 
impressive woman beside him. 

“Well, Darling of all people!” he 
ejaculated, springing up. “What are you 
doing here? By Jove, you were married 
yesterday, weren’t you? This is your 
wedding trip.” And he rushed over to 
Georgina and seized her genially by the 
hand. “Mrs. Darling, how are you? I 
am pleased to meet you. I am an old 
friend of Percy’s. He and I were at col- 
lege together,” he hurried on boyishly. 
“Well, I certainly am glad to meet you. 
Who do you think is here on his wed- 
ding trip? Richard Kettle and bride!” 

Darling and Mrs. Kettle looked at one 
another in sheer disgust. Then they 
turned simultaneously and grabbing 
Rivers by the arm with more force than 
dignity they demanded to know where 
the Kettle bridegroom and his bride 
were concealing themselves. Rivers 
laughed with consummate glee, wholly 
misinterpreting their agitation. It cer- 
tainly was a most amusing coincidence, 
he admitted, to find both “Baby” Kettle 
and Darling under the same roof with 
two new wives. And he went on to con- 
fide in them, just between themselves, 
that “Baby” Kettle had _ certainly 
changed since his college days. He had 
certainly grown up some since the days 
when he referred everything for solu- 
tion to his mother. 
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“He and his wife sat there in the 
dining-room of the boat drinking cock- 
tails and champagne galore!” Rivers 
snickered, lowering his voice confiden- 
tially. 

“What?” the other two demanded in 
a breath. 

“I never heard of such a thing!” said 
Georgina on the verge of tears. 

“Yes, and a peach of a bun Kettle 
had, too!” Rivers went on; and as his 
listeners stood too overcome with 
amazement to speak, he added slyly: 
“Nice little person, this Mrs. Kettle, but 
crazy as a March hare!” 

That was too much for Darling. He 
stepped close to Rivers with a threaten- 
ing leer and howled to him to take back 
his last remark. Rivers gave a sickly 
little laugh and looked at Georgina 
queerly. 

“T didn’t know she was anything to 
you,” Rivers began soothingly as he 
dragged Darling out of Georgina’s range 
of hearing. But the latter had stepped 
behind Rivers and stood making violent 
gesticulations to Darling not to betray 
her. “Why, I didn’t mean any harm,” 
Rivers went on, “but you see, she gave 
three hundred dollars to a beggar and 
she took all of Kettle’s spare change to 
do it and he had to borrow some. For- 
tunately I was able to fix it up for him,” 
he concluded in a self-important, chesty 
way. Then he wandered away to the 
ees to get a mouthful of break- 
ast. 

_ Georgina stood repeating to herself 
his last remark, trying to grasp what it 
could mean and she walked thought- 
fully across and sat down before the 
fireplace. There was a morning paper 
lying on a table where Rivers had placed 
it and she picked it up to glance over 
the headlines. 

Presently she leaped to her feet, 
clutching the paper between her hands, 
while Darling rushed to her fearing 
some new and unlooked-for complica- 
tion, = 
“What is it?” he begged uneasily. 

“*The great Georgina Timble,’” she 
read, spreading out the newspaper be- 
fore his eyes. “‘On her wedding trip 
with Richard Kettle, leaves the suffra- 
gette cause and joins the Anti-Suffrage 












Society.’ Oh dear!” she gasped, chok- 
ing. 

oy don’t know what to make of it all,” 
mused Darling quietly. 

“And this!” she added, pointing to 
the newspaper. “Making a fool of me 
before all the world! It is unpardonable. 
The three hundred and the cocktails! 
There I knew it was his Elsie,” she 
stormed, growing more and more ex- 
cited. “I shall apply for a divorce!” 

Darling was beginning to lose confi- 
dence in Elsie himself. This dénoue- 
ment did look queer to him. But he 
begged Georgina not to do anything 
hasty. He felt there must be a mistake 
somewhere. At any rate, mistake or no 
mistake, he realized now that the best 
thing for both to do was to lie low and 
watch developments without letting 
Kettle know of their presence. He was 
really touched when—for the first time 
—Georgina agreed with him that he 
was right. 

Rivers came hurrying from the din- 
ing-room to go to his room and Darling 
called to him and bade him say nothing 
to Kettle and his wife concerning Dar- 
ling’s presence in the Inn. They wanted 
to make it a little surprise and Rivers 
cheerfully assented. 

“Wouldn’t you like to buy a bunch of 
violets for your wife?” the clerk asked, 
approaching Darling as he led the weary 
and unhappy Georgina back to a chair, 
still clutching the newspaper between 
her hands. 

“No!” snarled Darling, showing his 
teeth. 

“Well, Mr. Kettle bought a bunch of 
violets for his wife!” insisted the clerk, 
standing his ground. : 

“He did, eh?” growled the other. 
“Give me those violets!” Snatching 
them out of the clerk’s hand, he hur- 
ried back to Georgina’s side with them. 
“Oh, charge them!” he hurled back as 
the clerk stood with outstretched palm 
waiting for his payment. “Take them!” 
he added, in a surly way, holding out 
the flowers to Georgina. 

“T don’t want them,” she said, turn- 
ing her shoulder. 

“Take them, I say!” he commanded. 
“If he can buy violets for my wife, I 
will buy violets for his. Take them! 
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Now we had better go back to our 
rooms, so they can’t see us when they 
come down.” 

_ “No! We'll go out!” she commanded 
in return. “I need the air!” With an 
angry frown, he joined her and they 
walked out together, darting furious 
glances at one another. 


CHAPTER XII 


In the meantime Rivers, lying in wait 
for Caroline, saw her emerge from her 
room ; he joined her at once. He looked 
for his violets and his heart sank. He 
asked her timidly why she had not 
deigned to wear them. 

“I didn’t care to,” she said frigidly 
as he leaned over her with a tender 
look. 

“Not after my note?” he asked, hurt, 
and showing it. 

‘“‘What note?” she asked suspiciously. 

Eagerly he explained how he had 
penned a missive of undying love, had 
crept stealthily up to her chamber and 
had thrust it under her door. Caroline 
glanced at him with surpise. Had he 
lost his wits completely! She had never 
received any such note. And she coldly 
requested him to keep his jokes for 
some one who could appreciate them. 
Rivers absently began to wonder who 
it was that could have received that 
note. He was distinctly certain he had 
thrust it under some one’s door. To his 
sudden consternation, he saw Mrs. 
Cleveland entering the lounge, wearing 
a huge bunch of violets. His heart sank. 

“Oh, you got my note!” he began 
bravely. 

“What note?” she demanded indig- 
nantly. 

“It was all a mistake,” he groaned 
miserably. “I see you’re wearing my vi- 
olets.” 

“Why, Mr. Rivers, how dare you! I 
bought those violets myself!’ She 
turned with a withering look. “The man 
must be mad!” she muttered as she 
thrust the violets into his hands and 
swept majestically from the hall. Rivers 
stood like one in a trance, staring at the 
flowers he held. 

In the meantime Kettle, ready for 
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breakfast, had knocked at Elsie’s door 
and finding her in a cheerful frame of 
mind, he presented her with the violets 
the clerk had brought him. She accepted 
them sweetly and pinning them to her 
bodice, accompanied Kettle downstairs 
on their way to the dining-room. As 
they reached the landing Kettle discov- 
ered that he had left his watch behind, 
so he hurried back to get it, leaving 
Elsie to continue on down alone. As 
she reached the bottom of the stair- 
case, Rivers confronted her. 

“Oh, Mrs. Kettle, may I speak to 
you a moment? I want to tell you 
about that note which was pushed un- 
der your door last night. Did you think 
it was meant for you?” he asked gently, 
as she lifted her appealing blue eyes to 
his own. 

“Please, don’t say anything about it!” 
she begged. “It has already gotten me 
into a lot of trouble. If people should 
only suspect!” 

“And you’re wearing violets!” he ex- 
claimed, greatly puzzled. 

“Please don’t think wrong of me,” 
she whispered sweetly. 

“Does Mr. Kettle know?” he asked, 
lowering his tone and moving nearer. 

“Of course Mr. Kettle knows!” she 
flashed. 

“And you’re wearing violets!” he ex- 
claimed again, blankly. “Don’t you love 
Mr. Kettle?” he whispered suddenly, 
significantly. 

“Certainly not!”’—tossing her head 
and pouting deliciously. 

“But you’re wearing violets!” he 
groaned. She stared at him a moment 
queerly and a look of deadly fear crept 
into her face. Was the creature mad! 
Hastily she unpinned the flowers, keep- 
ing an eye fixed on his, and thrusting 
the flowers into his hands she fled wildly 
back to her room. 

As he stood there clutching the flow- 
ers between his hands and puzzling 
over them, Miss Patchen returned from 
her morning walk. She, too, had a huge 
bouquet of violets pinned to her bodice. 
Discovering him standing at the foot 
of the staircase evidently in a state of 
great indecision, she walked up back of 
him, and pulling a few violets from the 
bunch at her belt, she leaned over his 
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arm and coyly thrust them into the 
buttonhole of his coat. 

“The message of the violets,” she 
whispered sweetly, dropping her eyes 
shyly from his bewildered look. 

“But that was all a mistake!” he 
groaned. 

“How about the note?” she asked, 
with a mischievous glance. 

“I sent that to Miss Caroline, your 
niece !”—helplessly. 

“Young man!” she cried, wild with 
chagrin, “the day she marries you, I 
shali cut her off without a penny !” 

Rivers seemed to wilt and to go all 
to pieces. The flowers he held dropped 
to the floor from nerveless fingers. Car- 
oline herself had just come from her 
room whither she had flown after her 
recent encounter with Rivers. She ° 
leaned over the balcony now, listening ‘ ~ 
to his voice below, speaking in miser- 
able accents. 

“She is depending on you?” he was 
saying. 

“Now I suppose you will leave on 
the next train!” Miss Patchen sneered. 
But a strange metamorphosis seemed to 
be taking place in the young man’s 
character. Miss Patchen could have 
sworn that hé looked ready to bolt from 
the Rip Van Winkle Inn and never stop 
running until he reached New York. 

“You mean she hasn’t any money of 
her own?” he managed to say between 
parched, hot lips. 

“That’s just what I mean.” 

“No, I wont leave on the next train,” 
she heard him finally say as he seemed 
to breathe a great sigh of relief. “I'll 
stay right here and win her if I can!” 

With a little cry of delight, Caroline 
came running down the stairs, Rivers 
turned to look at her. She was carrying 
a bunch of violets and crushing them 
to her lips. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Miss Patchen had found Mrs. Cleve- 
land in the dining-room and dragged 
her out to impart the awful discov- 
ery she had made the night before. She 
was certain there was something wrong 
with those Kettles. Never in all her 
life had she observed two young mar- 
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ried people act in such a peculiar man- 
ner. With her own eyes, she had seen 
them stealthily sneaking out of the 
doors of their rooms and sticking notes 
under those doors. Most amazing pro- 
ceeding! And then to add to the mys- 
tery, in a moment of sudden alarm, each 
had dropped a note over the banister 
—fatal missives which Miss Patchen 
had gathered up and preserved. She 
handed them now to Mrs. Cleveland for 
interpretation. After reading them care- 
fully through, that estimable lady could 
only decide that it was indeed a mys- 
tery—some scandal perhaps—a lawless 
couple not married at all or worse yet, 
if married, forced into it against their 
will, Presently she perceived them on 
the balcony. They had just emerged 
from their rooms again. Kettle had 
found his watch and they were prepar- 
ing to descend for breakfast. 

The conspirators slipped behind the 
desk to watch the couple, listen to their 
conversation and if possible find in it 
some clue to the strange situation. But 
Kettle had overheard just enough be- 
fore they slipped out of sight to realize 
that he was being watched. Elsie, too, 
had heard and she turned to Kettle in 
genuine despair. 

“We will simply have to fool them 
somehow—to allay their suspicions. We 
will have to pretend to be very much in 
love with each other. I'll kiss your hand 
and you call me dear or sweetheart,” 
he said to her quickly, in a low voice. 

“Well, all right,” she replied hesitat- 
ingly and disgustedly. “Let’s go down 
and have it over with. But how about 
Percy and the note?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he urged. 
“Just talk about Percy—the old fool— 
or something like that. Pretend he’s 
your pet dog.” 

With that they came slowly down the 
steps arm in arm, while Kettle rolled his 
eyes at her and sighed deeply. “How 
charming you look, sweetheart,” he be- 
gan tenderly and loudly enough to be 
heard at the far ends of the big hall. 

“I’m so glad I married you!” she re- 
turned happily and very much is if she 
meant it. Kettle looked startled. 

“Fine, that last one!” he whispered. 
Keep it up!” 
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They had scarcely reached the bottom 
of the staircase when Georgina and 
Darling came in, walking shoulder to 
shoulder and both still angry. Their 
faces looked hard and determined. On 
seeing Kettle and Elsie they stood for 
a moment as if petrified. Then emitting 
a little outcry of astonishment and de- 
light they made a combined rush to- 
ward their respective other halves. El- 
sie had not observed them come in and 
her next remark caused Georgina to 
pause suddenly aghast, before she had 
been noticed. 

“You dear, you are just the darlingest 
boy in the wide world,” she was saying 
with considerable feeling. Kettle took 
her hand and lifting it, pressed his lips 
ardently against it. A look of scorn stole 
slowly over Georgina’s placid face. Dar- 
ing stood with curling, contemptuous 
lip. “I wonder how Percy is to-night?” 
Elsie went on with just a shade too 
much of flippancy. “How do you sup- 
pose the dear little fool is getting along? 
I did have some compunction about 
leaving him, but then I have you!” 

“And I have you,” he sighed, with a 
melting look. Then dropping Elsie’s 
hand, he added, much as if he needed 
a bracer: “I think I’ll have a cocktail 
for breakfast.” 

“T wish I dared have one,” she snick- 
ered. 

Apparently Miss Patchen and Mrs. 
Cleveland were convinced that their 
suspicions were unfounded, for they 
emerged from their hiding-place with 
an elaborate pretense of having just left 
the dining-room, “I think I’ll try one,” 
they could hear Elsie say to Kettle. All 
at once on turning his head and glanc- 
ing toward the other side of the stair- 
case the latter caught sight of Darling 
and Georgina standing glaring at them. 
With remarkable presence of mind he 
slowly faced Elsie again and with 
forced quietness begged her not to 
make any outcry or to utter a syllable 
of any kind, for her husband and his 
wife were standing together in that 
very room now, with the eyes of Miss 
Patchen and Mrs. Cleveland directed 
upon them and taking in the whole sit- 
uation. 

Elsie wavered a little as if she were 
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going to faint and she clung to Kettle’s 
coat lapel for support. Kettle felt him- 
self growing a little dazed and he clung 
to Elsie. But they stood their ground. 

“Those two old hens are still there,” 
he whispered tragically, “and they must 
never find out. So we must greet them 
casually.” 

“All right, if you say so,” Elsie mut- 
tered weakly just as Mrs. Cleveland 
approached them to inquire how the two 
little billing and cooing honeymooners 
were getting on that morning. 

“Why here are Percy Darling and 
his wife,” Kettle heard himself saying 
as he managed to walk across the hall 
and offer a hand to his old college 
friend—who still stood glaring fiercely. 
“We must carry out this bluff,” he 
added quickly in a feverish undertone, 
“until we can get rid of those two old 
hens !’’ 

To Kettle’s. intense relief, Caroline 
and Rivers came in arm in arm and 
dragged the two reluctant old hens into 
breakfast. It left the field clear for him 
at last to act in a normal and rational 
manner. Elsie stepped away from the 
support of the staircase banister and 
ran toward Darling. 

“Oh, Percy, I am so glad to find you 
at last!” she cried with tears in her 
eyes, her breast heaving with sobs. 

“Hasn’t this separation been awful, 
Georgina!’ Kettle cried hastening ea- 
gerly toward his wife. 

But to their mutual bewilderment and 
complete discomfiture Georgina and 
Darling only glared back savagely, arms 
folded and standing frigidiy and con- 
demningly aloof. 


CHAPTER XIV 


“Yes, I can well imagine how awful 
it has been!” sneered Georgina looking 
down at her little husband with fine 
scorn. 

“I put her in your care!” roared Dar- 
ling with enraged sarcasm as he strode 
toward Kettle and shook his fist in his 
face. “Jolly well you’ve taken care of 
her!” 

“But think of the scandal,” begged 
Kettle as an explanation of his bluff. 


“The scandal must be avoided,” 
agreed Georgina loftily. 

“We will leave things as they are,” 
declared Darling, “and all depart on the 
ten-fifteen train; and then we can 
settle our score,’—with a determined 
growl. 

“Settle your score with me?” Elsie 
whimpered, about to cry. “Why, Per- 
cy, dearie—” she pleaded gently. 

“No more comedy, please,” he broke 
in brutally—“though I must compli- 
ment you on your cleverness. Oh, I 
never would have believed it if I hadn't 
seen it with my own eyes!” He turned 
with shaking frame toward Kettle. 
“And you, Richard Kettle, you are a 
contemptible cad!” 

“Percy,” his wife wailed, “you must 
be drunk or sick or something. And 
when it comes to settling scores with 
me, I have a score to settle with you. 
How about your scarlet past?” she de- 
manded with triumphant air. “At col- 
lege with Al Rivers!” she went on, with 
significant bravado. 

“Who told you that humbug?” he 
laughed wildly. 

“Mr. Kettle!” she exclaimed victori- 
ously. 

Darling made a rush at him and Ket- 
tle leaped behind the staircase post to 
try to defend himself. 

“Come out of there!” Darling shout- 
ed, assuming a threatening attitude 
while Kettle bracing himself walked out 
stiffly with a great assumption of dig- 
nity. 

“But Georgina—” Kettle cried, rush- 
ing to his wife for aid. 

“Don’t Georgina me!” she returned, 
pushing him away from her, “Every- 
thing is over between us. Will you 
kindly tell me where my suitcase is?” 

“In my room,”.he gasped, completely 
stunned. 

“And which is your room?” she de- 
manded. 

“Let me get it for you,’—meekly. 

“I will accept no favors from you. I'll 
get it myself. What number ?”—turning 
and marching with a determined stride 
toward the stairs. 

“Three,” he told her, in a dazed way. 

Georgina hurried to the room and she 
had scarcely entered when the watchers 
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below heard her emit a long, agonized 
scream. Presently she came running 
down the stairs carrying Miss Patchen’s 
nightgown, which she flourished before 
Kettle’s face. 

“TI found it,” he managed to say 
very meekly. 

“A likely story!” she shrieked as 
Kettle tore it out of her hands and hid 
it under his coat. “I shall apply for di- 
vorce papers in the morning!” 

“And so shall I!” growled Darling. 

“Percy!” screamed Elsie despair- 
ingly. 

At this juncture, Miss Patchen re- 
turned with her friend Mrs, Cleveland, 
Caroline and Rivers trailing after. They 
had found Professor Diggs in the 
breakfast room and the amateur hypno- 
tist meant to hold him to his bargain of 
the evening before. 

“I am so glad you_are all here,” she 
began, looking over thé belligerent quar- 
tette amiably. “Professor Diggs is 
going to give us a séance. It surely will 
interest you, Mr. and Mrs, Sweetheart,” 
she observed, singling out Darling and 
Georgina, who still stood side by side, 
bound together to some extent by their 
mutual trouble. 

“Darling, auntie,” corrected Caroline 
wearily. . 

“Why, so it is!” agreed Miss Patch- 
en. “Oh, Mr. and Mrs. Darling, sit 
right here,” she said as the clerk began 
to arrange a little row of chairs across 
the hall for their convenience. “Do come 
and join us. I know that you'll enjoy 
it. It is going to be most wonderful. I 
simply insist.” 

Having finally succeeded in inducing 
Darling and Georgina to unbend suffi- 
ciently to join the spectators, she di- 
rected Diggs to begin. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, 
“whom shall I hypnotize first ?” 

“Mr. Rivers!” called out Miss Patch- 
en. But Rivers desperately objected, and 
Diggs decided to pick his own subject. 
He crossed and stood in front of Kettle. 

“Oh no, no,” shrieked Elsie, fearing 
a revelation. Her protestations served to 
arouse Darling to keener suspicion and 
he leaped to his feet, demanding that 
the professor proceed with the subject 
he had himself chosen. 
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Given a spur by Darling, the hypno- 
tist suddenly seized Kettle and lifting 
him bodily to his feet roughly shoved 
him into another chair, Then kicking 
aside Kettle’s chair which had stood be- 
side that on which Elsie sat, Diggs un- 
expectedly confronted the latter. He 
had focused his attention on her for a 
full moment when she gradually sur- 
rendered to his will. 

“Arise,” he said quietly. Elsie fol- 
lowed the movement of his hand and 
stood on her feet. “I now have the sub- 
ject under full control,” he said, turn- 
ing to the others. “What is your name?” 
—addressing his subject.” 

“Elsie,” she replied. 

“Why, I thought it was Georgina 
Timble!” shrieked Miss Patchen. 

“What is your full name?” the hyp- 
notist asked. 

“Elsie Darling,” she replied. 

“Are you Mr. Darling’s sister ?” 

“No, I am his wife,” she muttered. 

A look of stunned consternation 
crept into the faces of Miss Patchen 
and Mrs. Cleveland. Somehow Caroline 
and Rivers seemed more than a little 
pleased. They sat and grinned, nudging 
each other.at intervals. 

“Wife?” echoed Diggs shimself in 
amazement. “I don’t understand. A’ 
hypnotized person never lies. Mr. Dar- 
ling—I—” 

“Never mind that now,” Darling in- 
terrupted. “I want you to ask her some 
questions for me.” 

Kettle and Georgina both leaped to 
their feet excitedly and in a single 
breath demanded to know what he was 
going to do. Calmly he reminded them 
that he was going to get at the truth 
and get it right then. Stiffly they sat 
down again, shaken with a great fear. 

“Ask her about the conversation I 
overheard between her and Kettle at 
the foot of those stairs, only a half 
hour ago,” Darling directed, as Diggs 
repeated the question to his subject. 

“Those were some lies to fool two 
old cats,” said the subject. 

“That conversation was all make-be- 
lieve?” excitedly demanded Darling. 

“That conversation was all make be- 
lieve?” Diggs repeated to Elsie. 

“Yes,” she replied. 
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“Elsie!” cried her husband, making 
a rush for her. 

“Stop!” cried Diggs, putting up his 
hand to detain him. “You must not go 
near her. I will bring her back.” 

Diggs waved a hand quickly before 
her face; she lapsed from the hypnotic 
state and Darling suddenly clasped her 
in a warm embrace. 

“And now we have you to deal with,” 
Georgina cried, rising and facing Ket- 
tle, “but I wont need a hypnotist for 
that!” 

“See here!” Kettle shouted with un- 
expected gusto, and leaping to his feet 
to face her. “I’m going to wear the 
breeches in my home and be master. I 
wont have you dictating to me and the 
sooner you understand that, the happier 
we shall be. Sit down!” 

Georgina faced him defiantly, her 
eyes flashing anger like an avenging 
goddess. 

“Sit down!” he roared. She paused a 
moment longer irresolutely, then slowly 
sat down, her mouth wide open. 

“Why, Richard, you must be mad,” 
she managed to say. 
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“You bet I’m mad!” he stormed with 
unaccustomed energy. “You can bet I’m 
not going to be laughed at any longer.” 
The little man began to pace the floor 
with restless vigor. Somehow Georgina 
began to like it. After a moment his as- 
sertiveness seemed quite natural and 
right. Then she smiled delightfully. 

“Richard, I like you to talk that way,” 
she said with no little diplomacy. “Keep 
it up. But how about this ?”—waving 
Miss Patchen’s nightgown again in his 
face as she grabbed it from beneath his 
coat. 

“Why, that’s mine!” shrieked Miss 
Patchen, running to Georgina and tear- 
ing the gown out of her hands. 

Georgina turned, stared at the hard, 
determined face of the spinster for a 
long moment of startled wonder, then 
burst into peal after peal of unrestrained 
laughter. 

“Tf it’s yours then it’s all right!” she 
managed to say. 

“I beg your pardon!” frostily and in- 
dignantly demanded the woman. But 
Georgina had no time to explain. The 
breakfast bell was ringing. 














THE AUTHOR of the following article will be recalled by most play-goers for the com- 


edy French and Italian r6les he has assumed. Last season he decided to be ‘serious.’ 


.His article recounts what befell him. 


R. THEATRICAL MANAGER 

has his own peculiar, private, 

particular, individual, little joke. 
He treats himself to a hearty guffaw 
every time he hears it, or when it is 
put into operation on some actor. 

And this little joke, as above de- 
scribed, is nothing more or less than 
the preposterous wish on the part of 
comedians to play serious rdles. 

If you are a comedian, and have be- 
come tired of playing the buffoon, 
you may decide that this coming sea- 
son you will endeavor to sign up for a 
part having a serious side to it. 

What happens to you? Why you 
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become the victim of the famous man- 
agers’ joke. 

You probably go to call on the man- 
ager with whom you were associated 
last season. You are rather well 
acquainted with him, inasmuch as you 
furnished the laughs in his recent 
money-making play, for a period of 
from twenty-five to forty weeks, as 
the case may be. And the manager, 
being possessed of a friendly regard 
for the man who helped him make a 
lot of money, receives you in a spirit 
of hospitality when you call. He may 
even have been anxious for you to 
call. 
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“Ah,” remarks the manager, grip- 
ping you warmly by the hand, “just 
the man I’ve been looking for, 
George,”—with great earnestness of 
manner. “I’ve got just the part for 
you next season.” 

“That’s fine and dandy, Mr. Blim. 
But, if it’s a comedy part, I’m afraid 
I'll have to pass it up.” 

“Pass it up,” exclaims the manager, 
in great amazement, not to say won- 
derment, throwing up his hands. 
“Why, what on earth do you mean? 
Are you going to retire?” 

Then you answer. This is the first 
real opportunity you’ve ever had to 
talk to a manager in a rational man- 
ner, and you decide you’ll make the 
best of it. 

“Yes, I'll have to pass it up, if it’s 
in the comedy line. I’ve decided I 
shall play a serious part this season.” 

And that’s where the manager’s 
great joke comes in. It is probably 
with considerable difficulty that he 
. restrains his mirth. Really, he in- 


forms you, this is quite the most 
amusing thing he has ever heard. 
Then he slaps you gaily on the shoul- 
der, declaring that you are a droll dog, 
and just as funny off the stage as on. 

“No, on the level, Mr. Blim, I’m in 


dead earnest. I would like to have a 
try at a part with a little human in- 
terest, a little heart, in it. I think I 
can play that sort of thing, as well, if 
not better than comedy.” 

This merry quip on your part re- 
moves the manager’s last lingering 
doubt about your ability as a come- 
dian. He breaks forth. into merry 
peals of genuine, hearty laughter. 
He assures you, between spasms of 
mirth, that you are undoubtedly the 
funniest man he has ever listened to; 
that you made him, who is the hardest 
audience in the world, laugh more 
than he has in fifteen years. Mean- 
while, now that you’ve had your jolly 
little joke, he’ll just have the stenog- 
rapher come in, and bring with her 
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the contracts for the part of Happy 
Sneezem, in his forthcoming produc- 
tion of “The Waffle Cake Maker.” 

You protest weakly that you want 
to be a serious actor. And it may be 
that the season is about to open, and 
you are anxious, for various reasons, 
to get to work, Other managers prob- 
ably have received your declarations 
for the serious drama in much the 
same spirit. So, rather than run the 
chance of remaining out of an engage- 
ment, you slowly take out your foun- 
tain pen, and “sign here, on the line in- 
dicated.” You are once more a come- 
dian slave, bound to appear in the 
mirth provoking part of Happy 
Sneezem, in that laughable musical 
farce, written by the Biscuit Brothers, 
entitled “The Waffle Cake Maker.” 

There is gloom in your soul and 
rancor in your heart. Here you are, 
once more, destined to play comedy, 
when you took thirty million vows, in 
the privacy of your hall room, never 
again to play the funny man. And all 
you wanted was a chance to show 
what you could do with a part re- 
quiring some ability other than being 
able to squeeze out a specified and 
carefully metered number of chuckles 
and outright laughs from the theatre- 
going public. 

All this may sound as if it were 
somewhat exaggerated. But it does 
not overstep the mark. Managers 
either will not or cannot see that just 
because a man, through circum- 
stances, has been playing comedy 
parts, he may still be fully capable of 
playing a serious part. 

For years I was, figuratively speak- 
ing, “up against” just such a chain of 
circumstances. Each season I would 
return to New York, filled with a grim 
determination to secure an engage- 
ment to appear in a serious part, even 
if I had to take one at twenty-five 
dollars a week. . ; 

But my chance never came. I have 
courted managers, told them of my 
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ambitions and hopes, and then have 
been rewarded with a friendly nudge 
in the ribs, or a slap across the shoul- 
ders, from the Moneyed Moguls. They 
have tipped me off not to get light- 
headed. They have always pointed 
out that I am established as a come- 
dian, particularly in French and Ital- 
ian characters; and it would be very 
foolish, indeed, for me to start in to 
build all over again. 

Mr. Louis Mann is a very striking 
example of this same condition of 
which I write. Mr. Mann was a fa- 
mous German comedian. But he felt 
that he had it in him to play serious 
parts and play them well. After years 
of patient and persistent pounding, 
Mr. Mann finally succeeded in con- 
vincing the managers that he was 
right. He finally broke away from 
straight comedy réles, and is now rec- 
ognized as a legitimate star in the field 
of the serious drama. 

Mr. Nat C. Goodwin is undoubtedly 
one of the cleverest actors we have 
ever had in America. Mr. Goodwin be- 
came identified with light réles. He 
felt that he could act some of the big- 
ger rdles in the dramatic field. His 
serious work was not at first accepted 
seriously; yet he displayed rare pow- 
er and ability in the serious parts he 
did essay. 

In fact, every comedian of standing 
—and I dare say those who have not 
yet established themselves—feels the 
same way about it—has a firmly em- 
bedded ambition to shine in serious 
parts. What the average manager and 
theatre-goer, too, I am afraid, does 
not always appreciate, is the fact that 
the line of demarcation between the 
laugh and the tear is very slight in- 
deed. 

Pathos and comedy are very closely 
allied. They are two features of act- 
ing that require the greatest skill and 
ability to depict. It does not require 
much effort for the real artist to 
switch his auditors from one to the 
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other. It is this crowning ability that 
distinguishes so many of our great ac- 
tors. They play on the emotions as 
you play on the piano, and their 
ability to run from the lighter moods, 
up the scale to the heavier moods of 
tragedy and pathos is simply an ex- 
position of their skill and talent. 

The dialogue between the actor and 
the manager, at the beginning of this 
tale, is true in every way. For the 
past seven or eight years I have had 
an o’erweening desire to switch from 
playing of the excitable and emotional 
comedy Italians and Frenchmen, to 
parts requiring more legitimate seri- 
ous treatment. But always when I 
suggested this to managers, they re- 
ceived the idea only as indicating 
further evidence of my ability as a 
comedian. 

Managers could not bring them- 
selves to believe that a man who 
played the sort of parts I have been 
playing for years could rationally 
be expected to undertake the por- 
trayal of a réle requiring tenseness 
and pathos. 

And finally, after weary years 
spent in endeavoring to convince 
managers that they might at least 
give me an opportunity to show what 
I could do with a part requiring 
serious handling, I arrived at the con- 
clusion that if I wanted to play serious 
parts, I would have to produce my 
own piece. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, 
I began casting about for a suitable 
vehicle. I finished my tour in “The 
American Idea” in March, 1910. 
When that engagement came to an 
end, I then and there took a solemn 
oath not to appear on the stage again 
until I had tried myself out as a seri- 
ous actor. 

I seemingly was up against a hard 
proposition. I could locate nothing 
that struck me as suitable for a ve- 
hicle. When it became noised about 
that Beban was looking for a sketch, I 
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was flooded with all sorts and condi- 
tions of plays and vaudeville acts. The 
sardonic humor of the thing lies in 
the fact that each and every one of 
the manuscripts submitted had a 
comedian as a central character. 

Apparently, not even the dramatic 
writers considered me in earnest 
when I declared for serious work. It 
finally became necessary that I dis- 
cover my own vehicle, if ever I ex- 
pected to do anything along the line of 
straight work. 

I was almost in despair of finding 
anything and was more than once on 
the point of signing up with one of 
the comedy offers I had received in 
the meantime. But I had such an ab- 
horrence against playing comedy for 
another season that I resolutely 
turned away from the temptation. 

Then there came into my mind a 
little poem I had often read at smok- 
ers and banquets. It is a simple, 
plaintive, little thing entitled “Rosa.” 

“Rosa” tells the story of a poor 
Italian laborer, who lived with his 
motherless daughter in an humble 
hut on the hillside. Each night, 
when the father returned home, he 
would pause at the foot of the hill, 
which led to the hut, and call up a 
greeting to Rosa. Her plaintive little 
voice would answer him, and he 
would trudge delightedly up to meet 
her. Then when he reached her side, 
he would pick up Rosa and put her 
on his strong shoulders, finishing the 
journey to the tune of some merry 
folksong. 

One day Rosa fell ill. No more did 
she answer her daddy -when he re- 
turned at night. One evening, after a 
day of toil and labor, the Italian 
paused, as was his wont, at the foot of 
the hill. He called for Rosa. She did 
not answer. There was a strange 
silence about the hut. He entered tim- 
idly, and found that Rosa was dead. 

Broken hearted, the poor Italian 
tramped about the streets of the city. 
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Passing a beautifully-fronted flower . 
store with rare blossoms spread in 
wild profusion in the windows, he 
entered, shyly, after first having hung 
about for a long time. The beauty of 
the place quite overawed him. Hat in 
hand, he approached the man in 
charge of the store. 

What did he want? the man de- 
manded gruffly. 

The poor Italian, shifting nervously 
from one foot to the other, replied 
that he would like to have one beau-. 
tiful rose, just one, Signor, to put on 
his Rosa’s coffin. He got the rose 
finally, and went away to place the 
token of his love on the rough coffin 
in which his baby Rosa lay. 

This little poem kept coming into 
my mind. Finally I determined I 
would see if a sketch could be made 
out of it. I roughed out’a scenario 
and took it to Mr. George Cohan, with 
whose firm I was then under contract. 

I explained to Mr. Cohan what I 
wanted. He listened. Then he said: 

“Well, George, why don’t you write 
it yourself?” 

“But,” I objected, “I’ve never writ- 
ten a thing in my life.” 

“Neither had I until I wrote my 
first sketch,” he answered. “Have a 
go at it, and see what you can do with 
it. Besides, you’re in the feeling of 
the thing. Go to it and write.” 

Well, to make this part of the story 
short, I didn’t “go to it” right away. 
I first submitted the scenario to a 
well-known dramatic writer, whose 
name shall not be mentioned, because 
he fell down on it. After leaving it 
with this author, I went to see Mr. 
Percy G. Williams, the vaudeville 
manager. Mr. Williams, on the 
strength of the scenario, agreed to 
give me six weeks in his New York 
theatres. The ‘only condition that 
Mr. Williams laid down was that I 
play the sketch out of town for one 
week in order to have it running 
smoothly. 





















Then, a week and four days before 
I had booked the act to open at the 
Hudson theatre, at Union Hill, I got 
a letter from the author with whom 
I had left my scenario. He returned 
the scenario, together with a perfect- 
ly cordial note in which he admitted 
that it was beyond him—that there 
was not sufficient material there for 
what I wanted. But here is the note, 
word for word: 

My Dear George: 

I am sending back to you the 
scenario of your story. You will no 
doubt be surprised to know that I 
have no manuscript to hand you. You 
gave me an idea that is trite and con- 
ventional and expect a masterpiece. I 
do not say this in a spirit of anger, 
but merely as a confession that I am 
unable to live up to your artistic tem- 
perament. With best wishes. 


When I received this letter from the 
author, I was stunned. But time was 
flying, so I got to work on it myself. 
I sat at it, hour after hour. I have 
never before appreciated just how 
hard it is for dramatic writers to work 
out logical stories. I ran into stone 
walls, right and left, in front of me 
and in the rear. I had to go back to 
the beginning, time after time, and 
start out afresh. But I stuck to it. 

I felt that at last I was within reach 
of getting my chance to show what I 
could do with a serious part. 

Finally I got the sketch in good 
shape, and then turned it over to Mr. 
Charles Dazey, an experienced and 
skilled writer, who pulled together 
the rough edges and dovetailed them 
for me. 

I determined I would have the best 
available talent for my company. 
Associated with me in the cast were 
Frank Sheridan, May Sheridan, and 
Paul Everton. 

We rehearsed up to the Wednesday 
previous to our scheduled opening at 
Union Hill. That Wednesday after- 
noon, while we were buzzing away at 
the Lyceum theatre, I received a note 
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from the United Booking Offices that 
the theatre at Union Hill would close 
the following Saturday. 

This was the last straw. Was I 
doomed to lose out just when my 
chance was in sight? I could think of 
nowhere to go to play a try-out week. 
Finally I remembered there was a 
small theatre in Yonkers, New York, 
called the Orpheum. 

Leaving Mr. Sheridan and the bal- 
ance of my company at the Lyceum 
theatre, I hurried over to the Booking 
Offices. Could I try out my act at 
Yonkers? They were very sorry but 
Yonkers was also closed for the sum- 
mer. Deep thought. Then could I 
rent the theatre for one week? They 
thought I might. All right, I would 
rent it. And rent it I did. 

I engaged the Orpheum theatre, 
and also seven other vaudeville acts 
to round out the program. The house 
manager called together his staff, tick- 
ets were printed, lights turned on, and 
for one week I blossomed out as a 
manager and producer. I was deter- 
mined to try out my act if I had had 
to engage the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

I lost a lot of money at Yonkers, but 
I was working for something bigger 
than mere dollars. I wanted to show 
all the wise managers that one co- 
median at least could play a serious 
réle, and play it acceptably. 

On our opening day, Monday after- 
noon, I was confronted with this con- 
dition: Here was I trying out a seri- 
ous sketch without any comedy relief, 
and playing to an audience consisting 
of women, children and babies in 
arms. 

The first performance fell flat. Of 
that there was not the slightest doubt. 
We could not hold the interest in the 
serious parts. The act was something 
new for vaudeville. The pathos was 
lost in the tittering of school-girls; 
women giggled when they should 
have wept, and babies cried at the 
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most inopportune times. I was in 
despair! I could see my first, and 
probably my last attempt as a serious 
actor going a-glimmering. 

I made it a rule for the balance of 
the week that any child that cried 
should be escorted, with its mother, 
to the retiring room, there to remain 
until it decided to give Art a chance. 
We succeeded in rounding out our 
performance in good shape during the 
balance of the week. 

We opened for Mr. Williams the 
following week at the Colonial and 
scored a decisive hit. Since then the 
playlet has not missed one week’s en- 
gagement that I have wanted to play, 
and everywhere it has been received 
with great enthusiasm. 

In the sketch I appear as a typical 

Italian laboring man. I wanted the 
part to be dressed in realistic outward 
garb at least. To achieve this, the 
costumer’s art could not help me out 
very much. I wanted the real thing 
_or nothing at all. At the time I pro- 
_duced the playlet, they were excava- 
ting for the new Pennsylvania termin- 
al on Seventh Avenue in New York. 

I went down and looked over the 
Italian laborers on the job. I aston- 
ished one of the picturesque sons of 
Italy by offering him ten dollars for 
his wardrobe, “as it stood” dirt and 
all. He readily agreed when he learned 
I was in earnest and delivered the 
entire outfit at my hotel the next 
morning. 

I have since worn this Italian work- 
man’s costume in every public presen- 
tation of “The Sign of The Rose.” 

Dufing our engagement at Keith’s 
theatre in Philadelphia, there occurred 
a series of very laughable incidents. 

As is generally known, the Keith 
theatres are models of cleanliness, It 
is the proud boast of a Keith manager 
that you can eat with perfect hygien- 
ic safety off the floor in any part of 
the theatre. In my make-up for the 
part of the Italian laborer it was al- 
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ways my habit when leaving my 
dressing-room to go on the stage to 
walk down the stairs backward and 
rub my hands on the steps to get them 
soiled and dirty from the dust and 
grime that accumulates. 

On Monday afternoon when our 
call was given to “go on,” I followed 
my usual custom and started down 
the stairway, walking slowly back- 
ward. I rubbed and I rubbed, but I 
could not dirty my hands. I rushed 
down to the stage and looked wildly 
about for some dirt. But there was 
none to be seen and as it was time 
for me to go on in answer to my en- 
trance cue, I was compelled to make 
my entrance with the miserable, dirty, 
wardrobe, and a pair of hands that 
bore as much resemblance to those of 
an Italian laborer as a blonde haired 
person does to a soubrette with black 
curls. 

This happened twice and I got furi- 
ous each time because I could not 
find any dirt, but when the perform- 
ance was over I would forget all 
about it. Finally, on Tuesday even- 
ing, after repeating the stairway oper- 
ation, and not getting any results in 
the way of soiled hands I discovered 
a little ring of dirt around a radiator 
pipe that came through the flooring of 
the stage. I scooped it out and rubbed 
it on*the back of my hands. I felt 
better, for, while my hands were 
not made up as they should have been, 
they still looked better than when I 
went on with them naturally white. 

Manager Jordan, of the theatre, it 
seems, saw me digging around the 
pipe and after the performance asked 
me what I was doing. I explained to 
him and related my efforts to get a 
pair of dirty hands. He summoned 
the stage manager and “called him 
down” for permitting the dirt to ac- 
cumulate around the pipe. It was a 
stain on the reputation of the theatre. 

But he made a friend of me forever 
by having a small square box filled 

















with dirt placed in my dressing-room 
for the balance of my engagement. 

I have every sympathy with the 
man who wishes to do as I have at 
last succeeded in doing. I thought I 
was having a very hard time of it 
when I first went on the stage out in 
£an Francisco. For two years, every 
engagement I would get, my father 
would see that I lost. He was not in 
favor of a stage career for me. As a 
youngster in the West I had some lo- 
cal reputation as a Boy Baritone. 

As soon as my father discovered 
where I was filling an engagement, 
which engagements, by the way, were 
generally with local stock companies, 
he would approach the manager and 
request that I be let out. 

The manager would ask why. 

Father would tell him that he want- 
ed me at home. 

“But why should I discharge him?” 
the manager would ask. 

“Tell him he is a bad actor,” my 
father would reply. 

And that is what I heard seven or 
eight times—that I was such a bad 
actor that I was not entitled to re- 
main with regular actors. And I may 
have been just as bad as they claimed. 

After a while, however, my father 
became tired of chasing me 
about and permitted me to 
take up the stage as a means of 
livelihood. My first real char- 
acter part was as Alphonse in 
“Alphonse and Gaston.” This f 
happened after a number of 
years spent in rather aimless 
wandering in the West, and 
finally an engagement at Buf- 
falo. 

From “Alphonse and Gas- 
ton” I went with Marie Cahill 
in “Nancy Brown,” playing a French- 
man. And I have played Frenchmen 
ever since, with an occasional Italian 
thrown in for good measure. After 
Miss Cahill, I joined Jeff D’Angelis 
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in “Fantana.” Here I also played a 
Frenchman. Then I rejoined Miss Ca- 
hill in “Molly Moonshine,” playing a 
Frenchman. 

After this second Cahill engagement 
I joined Lew Fields, in “About 
Town,” playing a Frenchman. After 
“About Town” came “The Girl Be- 
hind The Counter” in which I also had 
the distinguished honor to play a 
Frenchman. After leaving Mr. Fields, 
I was under contract with Cohan and 
Harris to be starred in a play to be 
written for me. While waiting for it, 
they put me out as the feature of “The 
American Idea.” Once more I essayed 
my most popular rdéle, that of a 
Frenchman. 

But please do not lose sight of the 
fact that between times I was con- 
stantly striving to get away from the 
French character parts. But as I told 
you in the beginning of the story, this 
apparently was not to be. It seemed 
that I was destined to play stage 
Frenchmen as long as I remained in 
the profession. 

But I never lost heart and kept 
plugging away. I am now away from 
that one line of characters. I am not 
to be understood as saying that I dis- 
like to play Frenchmen. Rather it is 
a case of too much of a good 
thing. I realized long ago that 
I could play other parts. I have 
had a chance to prove it, and 
if I may judge from the recep- 
tion “The Sign of the Rose” 
has been accorded everywhere, 
I am safe in writing myself 
down as an actor of seri- 
ous parts. 

And that is just what I 
have wanted to prove for 
a good many years. 
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HERE is the first —— of the novel all the play-goers in America have been wait- 
ing for. Written by Miss Goodrich since her recent divorce from Nat Goodwin, the 
question pe ople are asking is: ‘‘Has Miss Goodrich revealed her own married life in her 


novel?” 
is the novel of the year. 


I 


T SEEMED to Brenda the telephone 
had been ringing all night. Again and 
again its sharp prolongation, pierc- 

ing closed doors and heavy hangings, 
had intruded, like the buzzing of a per- 
sistent insect, rousing her at intervals 


he reader must form his own conclusion. In any event, ‘‘ The Deynard Divorce” 


from her always light slumber. The in- 
strument was in her husband’s dressing 
room, beyond his bed chamber, which 
adjoined hers; but its voice, accentu- 
ated by the general stillness, had pene- 
trated all too clearly and with torment- 
ing iteration. So the night had been 
one long succession of sudden awaken- 
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ings and distressing dreams. And 
through it all had run the consciousness 
that he, for whom some one was so 
perseveringly calling, was not yet at 
home; for each time she had heard the 
door of his valet’s room across the 
passage open and close as that vigilant 
person hastened to respond. 

While outwardly she had assumed 
of late a careless indifference concern- 
ing the irregular going and coming of 
her lord and master, Brenda Deynard 
felt keenly, nevertheless, the change in 
their relationship, which, after less than 
two years of marriage, had been 
evolved by a gradual process of inde- 
pendent and distinctly selfish thought 
and action on the part of the 
man who, such a short time before, 
had sworn that she would be above all 
things else to him. The barrier which 
had thus risen between them had been 
of slow, almost imperceptible, building, 
like unto, as she was wont to think, the 
coral formation of her own island birth- 
place. Unsuspected, it had grown by 
degrees beneath the surface of environ- 
ing circumstances, to appear, suddenly, 
a threatening, foam-crested reef, for 
the wrecking of her conjugal content. 

The young wife lay at length, wide- 
eyed, while, through the narrow part- 
ings of her pink damask curtains the 
peeping dawn slowly changed from dull 
gray to vivid blue, and from blue to 
gold. With reaching finger she touched 
the tiny button that protruded from the 
top of the dainty gold traveling clock 
on the table beside her bed, and was an- 
swered by the hour, told in tinkling, 
silver notes. It was between quarter and 
half-past seven. It must have been 
about seven, then, when the telephone 
last rang; and still Nick had not re- 
turned. She wondered if it was cards, 
this time, that was keeping him. In the 
earlier days of his late homecoming 
cards had been his excuse. But once, 
when she had inquired, he was sullen 
and refused to answer; and since then 
she had asked no questions. After all, 
what was the difference—cards, or 
something else—since whatever it was 
he preferred it to her? 

Presently, from sheer weariness, she 
relapsed into a light doze, from which 
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she was aroused by the entrance of 
Marthe, her maid, who, seeing her mis- 
tress apparently asleep, for she lay 
quite still with closed eyes, made, aft- 
er securing the tray of which she was 
in quest, a half circuit of the room on 
tiptoe. Then, very softly opening the 
dividing door, she peered in for an in- 
stant, to see the master’s bed still un- 
disturbed save for the carefully turned- 
back coverings. And her little sympa- 
thetic sigh, as she retreated, was over- 
heard by Brenda with mixed emotion, 
since the pity of one’s servants is only 
less unwelcome than their disrespect. 

But whatever might have been the 
ultimate outcome of Mrs. Deynard’s 
umbrage over the matter—an umbrage 
directed as much at her husband as at 
Marthe, seeing that the former was re- 
sponsible for the latter’s humiliating 
commiseration—can be only surmised, 
for almost directly events diverted the 
trend of her musing. Quite clearly she 
heard the tardy truant enter the adjoin- 
ing room; and an instant later his 
voice and that of his man Waters, who 
had accompanied him, reached her with 
a distinctness which told that the al- 
ways considerate maid, fearing to arouse 
her by-the clicking of the latch, had left 
the door between the apartments an 
inch or more ajar. 

“Hospital ?” she heard Deynard ques- 
tion, confusedly, with a slightly thick- 
ened enunciation that was all too fa- 
miliar to her. “Hospital? What hos- 
pital ?” 

“The Roosevelt, sir,” Waters an- 
swered. “They called half a dozen 
times, I should say, sir, since three 
o’clock, or about that, sir. I told them 
they might get you at the Brook Club; 
and I tried myself, sir; there and your 
other clubs as well. But I wasn’t suc- 
cessful, sir.” 

“Some one hurt, you say, Waters? 
Who the devil was it? Didn’t they give 
you the name?” 

“Well, you see—” It was evident to 
Brenda that the valet was hesitating. 

“Did they, or didn’t they?” Her hus- 
band spoke irritably. 

“Ves, sir; they did, sir; bat I 
thought—” 


She heard Nick swear angrily. 
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“Who was it?” he demanded, his pa- 
tience, never stable, now utterly flown. 

Waters, unmoved, spoke quietly. 
“Young Mr. Deynard, sir.” 

There was a gasp from the master. 
“My God!” he murmured. “Roy!” And 
then, his voice shaking: “Not seriously, 
‘Waters? Not—not seriously ?” 

Brenda sat up suddenly in her bed, 
her hands clasped about her knees over 
the embroidered silken coverlet. Roy 
was Nick’s son by a former marriage, 
of about her own age, a year out of 
Yale, and possessed of all his father’s 
vices, without, so far as she could see, 
a single, little redeeming virtue. He had 
opposed his sire’s wedding a second 
time; had circulated hideous untruths 
concerning herself and had consist- 
ently declined either to meet or to ac- 
knowledge her. Her feeling regarding 
the young man, her stepson, was, there- 
fore, the reverse of cordial. 

“T can’t say as to that, sir. Injured, I 
think, was the word they used, sir,” 
Waters was saying. “But as they called 
up a number of times, sir, I presume it’s 
rather urgent, if I may say so, sir.” 

She heard Waters call a taxicab at 
her husband’s direction; then the door 
to the passage closed sharply, and once 
more there was silence. For some mo- 
ments she sat there thinking. She sup- 
posed it had been an automobile acci- 
dent. Roy owned three cars and was a 
reckless driver. She had often won- 
dered how he had escaped death or 
maiming so long. She did not wish for 
his death, of course, but it was not in 
human nature for her to feel any great 
sorrow over his misadventure. He had 
caused her no end of heartache and he 
deserved to suffer. She believed in the 
principle of compensation—that good 
deeds are requited; that evil deeds 
bring about their own punishment. The 
old Judaic law of an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth appealed to her 
sense of justice; and she was con- 
vinced that, invariably, Providence, or 
the Fates, or whatever it is that rules 
human destinies, made amends or in- 
flicted discipline as the case deserved. 
In the present instance son and father 
were alike under sentence, and she 
felt that whatever measure of retribu- 
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tion was meted out to them would be fit 
and right. 

She wished she might get an hour or 
two of sleep, but she was far too ex- 
cited. Her brain was too busy. She 
was hungry for more particulars; and 
so, after a little, she rang for Marthe, 
and had her coffee and rolls in bed. 

Brenda Deynard, unlike most women 
either young or old, looked her best in 
the morning. Her wakeful night had 
detracted in no way from her abundant 
beauty. If anything, it had merely 
served to soften—to tranquilize, as it 
were—the resplendent comeliness of 
vigorous health and youth. In type she 
was Oriental yet with the modifying 
charms of the Occident. Though her 
eyes and hair were gloriously dark, her 
skin was wondrously fair and delicate 
of texture, with an exquisite play of 
color, and she was endowed with a 
grace of contour that was like a mas- 
terpiece of Greek sculpture. 

It was because of her rare, ripe love- 
liness as a girl of sixteen that the 
stage had found her. At that tender 
age, owing to the death of her father, 
whose estate, to his family’s horrified 
amazement, was discovered to be in- 
solvent, the duty of bread-winning had 
become hers. Her mother—the daugh- 
ter of a cultured but poor Bermuda 
physician, the second wife and widow 
of an ex-officer of the British Army— 
alike barren of experience and preju- 
dice, but swollen with pride in her 
child’s beauty, had seen in the foot- 
lights only an enhancing frame for 
her idol. Of the snares and tempta- 
tions which beset the young and pul- 
chritudinous women of the chorus— 
and it was through this wide gateway 
that Brenda had made her entrance— 
Mrs. Eveleth had had no conception. 

The girl, nevertheless, more through 
sheer strength of character and an in- 
bred repugnance for all that is vicious 
and vulgar than because of maternal 
watchfulness and circumspection, had 
managed to escape the pitfalls of her 
hazardous profession. ‘Moreover, she 
had developed a histrionic talent hith- 
erto quite unsuspected and had risen 
by her own cleverness’ to an enviable 
place among the younger comediennes. 























Brenda recalled now, as she sipped 
her coffee, and as the maid drew her 
bath, that first meeting with Mr. Nich- 
olas Deynard, millionaire banker of old 
and distinguished New York family, 
patron of the drama and its satelites, 
and owner of a successful racing stable. 
The glamour of his name and fame, 
rather than anything especially entran- 
cing in his personality, had, on that 
initial occasion, tended somewhat to 
dazzle her. And she had been tremen- 
dously flattered by his singling her- 
self from a group of uncommonly 
attractive “show girls” for his marked, 
undivided, and palpably ardent atten- 
tions. With subtle innuendo, he had 
made suggestions even then that she 
had virtuously chosen either to mis- 
understand or to ignore, suggestions 
in which the potentialities of wealth 
and generosity were ever arrayed 
against a silly and suicidal adherence to 
quite out-of-date conventions. 
Deynard, whose age was something 
over forty at that time, had for two 
years laid siege to the white flower of 
her chastity with untiring pertinacity. 
And for some of the expedients he em- 
ployed—expedients made possible by 
the power of his money and a wide cir- 
cle of influential friends and acquaint- 
ances—she had never been quite able to 
forgive him. Though she had made 
successful defense against odds which 
at times threatened to overwhelm her, 
bringing him to see, eventually, that 
through marriage only was her capit- 
ulation to be secured, there had at- 
tached, naturally, by very reason of the 
millionaire’s reputation as a Lothario, 
a savor of scandal to the campaign. 
‘And to this she had small doubt was to 
be attributed in large part the attitude 
of the youth, Roy. So, after all, when it 
came to fixing the blame for present 
conditions justice demanded an about 
equal division between father and son. 
Immediately after their wedding and 
her retirement from the stage Nick and 
she had gone abroad. In her hus- 
band’s devotion during the honeymoon 
she came about as near to real happi- 
ness as she ever attained. Her resent- 
ment for certain underhand, strategic 
methods in the days when marriage was 
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with him an unconsidered resource was 
tempered almost to forgetting by the 
abundant evidences of his love, liberal- 
ity and consideration. But her dream— 
and as such she now regarded it—was 
brief. Before a year had passed the 
building of the barrier had begun. Six 
months ago, at her earnest solicitation, 
Deynard had consented to her return to 
the stage, and. after some demur, sig- 
nificant in itself, had agreed to finance 
the production. And while she had 
craved this as a diversion from a be- 
setting suspicion of her husband’s con- 
jugal weariness, the very ease with 
which she achieved it only served to 
awaken her more fully to the truth. 

She wondered now whether if the ac- 
cident had befallen her Nick would have 
been so moved. Something like jealousy 
of his affection for the boy assailed her ; 
and once again a curiosity all at once 
become resistless, possessed her to know 
just what the injuries were. Was it a 
case merely of a broken bone or two, or 
was Roy’s life in jeopardy ? 

Marthe came out of the bath-room- 
with a shimmering kimono of scarlet 
brocade over her arm. 

“Madam’s bath is ready,” she an- 
nounced. 

Brenda put down her coffe-cup. 
“You may take the tray,” she said, and 
then: “Marthe, I wish you to ask Wat- 
ers to call up the Roosevelt Hospital. 
He is not to say who wishes to know, 
but he is to ask about Mr. Roy Dey- 
nard. How was he hurt? What is his 
condition ? Will he live?” She had begun 
calmly enough, but her questions came 
rapidly, excitedly, and the girl caught 
the contagion of her mistress’s seem- 
ing anxiety. 

“Yes, yes, madame,” she replied, de- 
positing the kimono across the foot-rail 
and taking up the tray. “At once, mad- 
ame, At once.” 

She was back again before Brenda’s 
bath had ended ; and her expression was 
a revelation in itself. Her round, peas- 
ant face was a study in misery. 

“Ah, sacré Dieu! Madame!’ she 
moaned. “The poor monsieur! He have 
the fracture of the—What you say?— 
head.” 

“Thrown from his car, I suppose?” 
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Mrs. Deynard’s poise now contrasted 
with her maid’s mournful agitation. 

“No, no, madame. It was on the 
street. On the Fifth Avenue. It was 
what we call the voleur de grand che- 
min!” 

“Highwayman ?” 

“Yes, yes, madame! They make the 
attack last night—early this morning, 
madame. They break the head of the 
poor, poor monsieur, with the Jacques 
noir.” 

Brenda’s eyes were for a moment 
questioning. “Oh, yes; with a black- 
jack,”. she translated. “I understand.” 

“Yes, yes, madame—black-jack. That 
is it.” 

“But will he die?” 

There were sympathetic tears in 
Marthe’s pale blue eyes. 

“He has not spoken, madame. There 
is just one small, little chance that he 
live. Ah, Sacré Dieu, madame! One 
small, little chance. That is all.” 

In the presence of the girl Mrs. Dey- 
nard was successful in disguising the 
effect of the news upon her. But when, 
her toilet completed and her maid dis- 
missed, she sank into a chair before the 
small glowing grate of her boudoir fire- 
place, it was with pale cheeks and with 
wide eyes from which horror of the 
grim affair and its probably fatal out- 
come stared forth unmasked. Certain- 
ly she had not wished for this. Her re- 
sentment had not gone so far as to de- 
sire Roy’s death. It was terrible to think 
that youth, in the full floodtide of 
health, could be so suddenly dropped to 
the crumbling brink of eternity. High- 
waymen! And on Fifth Avenue of all 
places! Why, New York was becoming 
more lawless than the old mining towns 
of the West. She hoped the ruffians had 
been captured. There was no punish- 
ment too severe for such a crime. She 
could see them tortured without feel- 
ing a— 

The telephone on the marquetry 
desk behind her rang sharply, and she 
started as if a hand had been laid upon 
her. She did not rise, but twisted about 
her chair, and with fingers all a-tremble, 
disengaged the receiver. 

As she listened her heart pounded but 
her expression softened. Then abruptly 
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alarm intervened to give way in turn to 
quickly tightened lips and a look of 
fixed resolve. She asked a question or 
two—direct and brief—said: “Yes, yes, 
Immediately,” and, replacing the receiv- 
er, sprang up. 

When Marthe came in answer to her 
hasty summons she was already rid of 
her house gown. 

“I am going out,” she said laconic- 
ally. “My black cloth, please. And my 
velvet toque—a heavy veil, too. Call a 
taxi’; I’ve no time to wait for the elec- 
tric. Make haste, Marthe! Make haste!” 

When she was ready she turned to 
the maid, as if with an afterthought: 

“Should Mr. Deynard return tell him 
my sister is ill and that I have gone to 
b er.” 


II 


It was noon when Nick Deynard 
came out of the hospital onto Fifty- 
ninth street—noon of a keen March day 
—and he still wore his evening clothes 
beneath his overcoat so gratefully lined 
with sable. In spite of high living, not 
to say dissipation, he looked usually no 
older than his years. But as he emerged 
into the clear crystal of this cloudless 
midday, age seemed suddenly to have 
set her mark upon him. His generally 
erect figure drooped. His face was not 
merely bloodless, but below the cheek 
bones, lacking its regular morning shav- 
ing, it was dead gray. His eyes were 
dull and bloodshot from anxiety and 
loss of sleep. Wrinkles showed at their 
corners and at the sides of his rather 
lascivious mouth from which depended 
an unlighted cigaret. 

After looking helplessly from right to 
left in the vain hope of discovering a 
cab, he turned towards North Avenue, 
crossed beneath the grim, resounding 
skeleton of the elevated railway, and 
with a quickened pace entered a corner 
saloon. There at the bar with the scum 
of two races on either side of him he 
gulped down a stiff drink of the best 
brandy the place afforded. 

Thus reinforced he walked along the 
squalid block given over to the habita- 
tion of negroes, and finding a taxicab on 
the edge of Columbus Circle, gave di- 















rections to be driven home. His way lay 
along the southern border of Central 
Park to Fifth Avenue, where it turned 
northward. And at this turning, Dey- 
nard, for the first time since entering 
the vehicle, opened heavy eyes to be 
confronted with the exact spot, appa- 
rently there on the sidewalk before the 
Savoy, where his son had met that which 
for all he yet knew might be King 
Death in the garb of a footpad. 

He drew back into a corner of the 
cab, shivering. It seemed ages since 
Waters had told him that Roy was in- 
jured—ages in which his boy’s life had 
hung perilously between: this waking 
world of ours and that vast, mysterious, 
unexplored Beyond. And all the while 
he had stood helplessly with tied hands, 
unable by a feather’s weight to check 
the torturing uncertainty of that sway- 
ing pendulum. Even now there was 
nothing sure. The trephining was over ; 
the convulsions had passed; but the 
youth had not recovered consciousness. 
His pulse was better, too, and his res- 
piration. But one could never tell just 
what an hour might bring forth. The 
surgeons had been as encouraging as 
possible under the circumstances. His 
youth was in his favor. His physique, 
too. It was a pity, though, that he had 
not been a little more steady in his hab- 
its. However, there was no object in 
Mr. Deynard waiting longer. He might 
just as well go home. There was not 
likely to be any immediate change one 
way or the other. He should be com- 
municated with at once in case of a 
single alarming development. 

On reaching home, the tidings that 
Brenda had gone to her sister’s was in 
a way a relief. Aware of the enmity 
existing between his wife and his son, 
she was about the last person, in his 
present mood, that he cared to talk with. 
He fancied that even in Waters, stolid 
and unresponsive though he was, he 
could find a less negative sympathy. 
Certainly the valet exhibited an interest 
beyond his wont in Mr. Deynard’s nar- 
ration of the attack and the accompany- 
ing incidents. 

“It seems,” began the unhappy father, 
too full of his absorbing theme for pres- 
ervation of the reticence he usually 
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maintained with his impassive English 
man-servant, “that young Mr. Deynard 
was walking home, about two o’clock 
this morning, after visiting some friends 
at the Plaza. He was quite alone, and 
the avenue at this point appears to 
have been practically deserted. All that 
is known is that a policeman turning the 
corner of Sixtieth: Street about this 
time saw him lying face down upon the 
sidewalk in front of the Savoy, and de- 
tected a man skulking hurriedly away 
down the block. The officer gave chase 
and the fellow turned east on Fifty- 
ninth Street. He shouted to him to stop, 
and he started on a run. Then the offi- 
cer fired four shots after him, but he ev- 
idently missed each time, for the scoun- 
drel got clean away.” 

Waters, who was removing his mas- 
ter’s patent leathers, glanced up for an 
instant. “A proper poor shot. I should 
say, sir,” was his comment. 

“They think they’ll get him, yet,” 
Deynard rejoined. “They say he’s one 
of a gang that has been infesting the 
Avenue for a month past. Damn rotten 
police protection we get in this town, 
Waters. Fancy such a condition of af- 
fairs in London!’ 

“It wouldn’t be possible, sir.” 

“Of course it wouldn’t. If my poor 
boy dies Ill make trouble, by God. 
There'll be a shake-up in the Police De- 
partment such as never was before.” 

“Oh, but he wont die, surely, sir!” 

Deynard’s lips twitched. “Heaven 
forbid,” he said. 

“May I ask if he was robbed, sir?” 
Waters inquired, believing it was politic 
to evince some interest. 

“No, he wasn’t, fortunately; other- 
wise there might have been delay in his 
identification and I wouldn’t have 
known yet. The thug was frightened 
away, I suppose.” 

“Very likely sir.” 

Having bathed, been shaved, and 
served with a milk punch and egg, in 
lieu of luncheon, Deynard partly re- 
dressed and lay down upon a couch in 
his darkened room to get what meas- 
ure of sleep was possible before return- 
ing to the hospital. 

When he started suddenly wide 
awake from a deep, lethargic slumber, 
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his anxiety and depression magnified by 


a train of subconscious misgivings, it — 


was after four o’clock. Tremulous with 
unreasoning apprehension lest a change 
for the worse had taken place and they 
had failed to inform him, he called up 
the surgeon in charge. There had been 
nothing to report. His son was still un- 
conscious. 

He inquired of Waters whether Mrs. 
Deynard had yet returned and learned 
the contrary. After ordering his limou- 
sine, he completed his toilet with the 
valet’s assistance, and a moment later 
entered the car, to be driven once more 
to the institution which now encom- 
passed the whole gamut of his hopes 
and fears. 

There, as already prearranged, he 
met his family physician, Doctor Nicoll, 
and the distinguished Adrian McClin- 
tock, famous the world over for his 
skill in cerebral injuries. But if he had 
expected definite reassurance from their 
consultation he was disappointed. For 
the present at least there was nothing to 
do but wait. 

And Deynard waited. To remain in 
the room with the sufferer,. however, 
was beyond the compass of the fond 
father’s never too strong nerves. The 
pallid face and bandaged head upon the 
white pillow were a torture from which 
- he soon fled. For a half hour at a 
stretch he paced the long corridor be- 
tween the many flanking rooms. Pretty 
nurses in snowy uniforms passed and 
repassed him unheeded; and yet he had 
the reputation of never letting a woman 
escape his keenly estimating observa- 
tion. He sat for a long while in the 
stiff and formal reception room, drum- 
ming on a chair-arm with restless fin- 
gers. He roamed at will from one end 
of the hospital to the other, unques- 
tioned and unrebuked. His dinner hour 
came and went without so much as a 
thought. At intervals he asked the one 
question: “Any change?” and received 
the stereotyped answer always in the 
negative. 

At ten o’clock the house surgeon met 
him at Roy’s door. 

“Your son is liable to continue just 
as he is for another twenty-four hours, 
Mr. Deynard,” he said kindly. “Why 
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not go home? I’ll give you my word to _ 
send for you should any alarming symp- 
toms develop.” 

The strain of his vigil had so told on 
him that he required no great urging. 
He was indeed as anxious now to get 
away as four or five hours ago he had 
been to remain. The thought came to 
him to interrupt his journey by drop- 
ping in at the Metropolitan Club. What 
he needed most now was diversion. He 
should meet friends there, and for a 
little at least they would make him for- 
get. And then he realized that the even- 
ing papers have given the news to the 
public and that it would simply be a 
case of answering questions—of going 
over all those dread details once more— 
for men who really didn’t care, and who 
would inquire merely because they 
thought inquiry was expected. 

When his car reached Broadway he 
spoke through the tube to his chauf- 
feur. 

“The Court Theatre, Hughes.” 

It was there that Brenda was playing 
in the comedy he had bought for her, 
‘Designing Hillary,” which was one of 
the season’s reigning successes. All at 
once the inclination to go to her had 
possessed him. No matter what his 
shortcomings of late, she had never re- 
fused him her sympathy. And that, aft- 
er all, was what he craved most, just 
now. What mattered her difference with 
Roy? He knew her. well enough to be 
sure that she would hold no rancor for 
a poor boy who was nearer death, prob- 
ably, than life. Brenda, in all likeli- 
hood, was anxious, too. He felt that. he 
had been unjust to her that morning. 
He would fetch her from the theatre 
and they would have supper together in 
a quiet corner at Delmonico’s. He 
could telephone the hospital that he 
would be there for an hour. 

It had been raining and the pave- 
ments reflected the street’s myriad lights 
in a myriad splashes of pale, gleamn- 
ing color. A hundred motors like 
great dark antediluvian beasts with 
glowing eyes swept by him scurry- 
ing northward. His own car in turn 
passed and repassed one after another 
of the bits of flotsam in the southerly 
flowing current, pausing only now and 

















then at street-crossings where passen- 
gers were boarding or alighting from 
Broadway cars. 

Set down at length before the impos- 
ing facade of a playhouse near Forty- 
second street which flung perpendicu- 
larly down the entire depth of its upper 
stories his wife’s name in blazing elec- 
trics, he crossed the sidewalk beneath 
an ample awning and entered the wide 
photograph-decorated vestibule. 

The ticket-taker who wore the Dey- 
nard livery touched his gold-laced cap 
as the millionaire with something less 
than a nod passed from the brilliant il- 
lumination without to the dim, half- 
light of the lobby. Deynard paused here 
to remove his fur coat before entering 
the darkened auditorium. He meant to 
find a vacant seat in the rear of the 
house and await there the play’s conclu- 
sion. But as he stepped towards one of 
the swinging doors the door open out- 
ward almost in his face and a man 
.emerged. There was instantly mutual 
recognition. The dark, wiry, nervous, 
little fellow in somewhat ultra evening 
clothes was Brenda’s manager, Morris 
Loeb. 

The two men shook hands. 

“Terrible about Roy, terrible!” was 
the manager’s greeting, in a hushed 
voice. “But I thought we’d best not 
close the house. If I’d known though 
that Hampton was going to be out of 
the cast, too, I think I would. However, 
Miss Galbraith is making good in your 
wife’s role, and after all—” , 

“Mrs. Deynard is not on to-night, 
then?” The husband’s interruption was 
wrung from him by surprise. He had 
no sooner spoken than he regretted it. 
He did not care to have this man know 
that he was not always fully informed 
as to his wife’s line of conduct. 

Loeb’s glance, in spite of himself, 
was significant. 

“She sent me no word, either,” he 
said, “but I assumed she was staying 
away on account of your son’s terrible 
affair.” 

“Of course,” Deynard returned, “of 
course. You see I’ve been at the hos- 
pital all day, and didn’t know, certainly, 
just what she had done about it. I re- 
member her asking me whether she had 
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better go on to-night or not; but, you 
see, nothing was definitely settled at the 
time, owing to my son’s very preca- 
rious condition. She certainly should 
have let you know, though.” 

“Well, it’s all right,” concluded the 
manager. “You see the town’s full of 
Reubs, and nine-tenths of the audience 
haven’t tumbled yet that there is an un- 
derstudy in the star’s part. What gets 
me’ hot is that Hampton should be out 
of the cast, too, and that loafer never 
sending me a word. How’s Roy to- 
night, Mr. Deynard ?” 

The banker husband of an actress 
was getting into his fur coat again 
and wondering the while what could 
have kept Brenda away from the _the- 
atre. He was sure it was not his boy’s 
accident. And then he suddenly recalled 
getting some message from her about 
her sister being ill. 

“Roy’s holding his own,” he said, a 
little curtly because of his preoccupa- 
tion. “Good night, Loeb,” he added, and 
went hurriedly out. 

As his big car, with its luxurious 
limousine, whirled him homeward be- 
tween that long, straight, converging 
double row of lamps which adorns Fifth 
Avenue, the problem of his wife’s ab- 
sence from the stage still occupied his 
thoughts to the exclusion, for the time 
at least, of that still more harrowing 
one of his son’s fate. 

“Her sister ill!” he repeated to him- 
self. That meant Madge, of course. She 
had a married half-sister; but she lived 
somewhere in England. Madge was only 
fourteen, and at school—he couldn’t re- 
member just where—up in Connecticut 
or New Hampshire. It was strange, 
though, that Brenda should go to her. 
Their mother, Mrs. Eveleth, lived in 
‘Boston. It would be her part to look 
after the child if it were ill. She knew 
how Brenda was tied now, hand and 
foot, by her beloved profession. Of 
course, if the girl was at the point of 
death like Roy that would be another 
matter. But Waters, who, he recol- 
lected, had brought him the message 
from his wife’s maid, hadn’t given him 
to understand that there was anything 
gravely serious about it. 

Of the footman who opened his door 
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for him, he asked if Mrs. Deynard had 
come in; and on learning that she had 
not, directed that Marthe be sent to 
him in the library. 

“T understand,” he said to her, “that 
your mistress has not been home since 
she left the house this morning. Have 
you had any message from her mean- 
while?” 

“No, monsieur.” 

“Did she tell you that she was going 
into the country and might be de- 
tained ?” 

“No monsieur.” 

“What did she say to you when she 
left ?” 

The girl lifted wide, frank eyes of 
pale china blue. 

“Only she say, monsieur, that when 
you return I am to tell you her sister is 
ill and she go to her. That is all she 
say, monsieur.” 

As the French girl was leaving the 
room he called her back. 

“Do you by any chance happen to 
know where it is that Mrs. Deynard’s 
sister is at school?” he asked. 

Marthe shook her brown head grave- 
ly. “No, monsieur,” she answered. 
A little later, after a somewhat mo- 

rose period of self-communion, Nicho- 
las Deynard mounted the stairs to his 
wife’s apartments, and entered her 
boudoir. A rose-shaded side-light was 
burning as usual in her absence. By its 
faint illumination he located her quaint 
little marquetry writing-desk, and draw- 
ing out the frail, bijou-like chair which 
stood before it, he threatened it with 
his seated weight. Then, leaning for- 
ward, he reached for her reading-lamp 
and turned it on. 

In the act which followed—the open- 
ing of the desk’s unlocked drawers— 
he felt no compunction. He was im- 
pelled, he argued, by the praiseworthy 
desire to communicate with the young 
woman who bore his name, and who, 
so far as he could learn, was in travail 
like unto his own. 

Brenda was not tidy save as regard- 
ed her person. The drawers of her desk 
were in woeful disorder, and Deynard, 
searching for one of Madge’s letters, 
found the task more complicated than 
he had imagined. There were a thou- 
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sand odds and ends here—newspaper 
clippings, tradesmen’s circulars, old 
menu cards, bills, receipts, empty check- 
books and what not—all a-jumble with 
notes and letters. And every drawer 
held a like varied litter. 

By merest accident eventually he came 
upon the address he sought; not in a 
letter, at all, but in the shape of a re- 
ceipt for the child’s tuition. And simul- 
taneously there stared up at him from 
beside this slip of paper two lines of 
writing that sent the blood rushing to 
his face, set his eyes wide and his jaws 
tight-clenched. They read: 


Dear Girl, here’s to Thursday! The 


days will be long until then. 


It was signed: “Phil.” The hand- 
writing was that of Philip Hampton, 
Brenda Deynard’s leading man. And 
to-day was Thursday. 


ITI 


Considering the manner of man he 
was, with his knowledge of women, 
married and otherwise, who had so eas- 
ily fallen under the magic influence of 
his wealth and position, it was perhaps 
odd that he had never hitherto had 
other than the merest, fleeting suspicion 
regarding his wife’s absolute fidelity. 
His own prolonged yet futile efforts to 
find the vulnerable point in the armor of 
her vestal purity, coupled with the usual 
masculine conceit in his power to retain 
allegiance once won, had blinded him 
to that which he saw now should long 
ago have been obvious. 

In Phil Hampton he readily recog- 
nized a dangerously powerful rival. And 
yet, until the moment that Loeb had 
linked the two in unexplained absence, 
not so much as the faintest wraith of 
jealousy had, in this connection at least, 
ever assailed him. He had known 
Hampton from the young man’s earliest 
youth, and he had known his family be- 
fore him as excellent people of old 
Southern stock, rich before the war, but 
most respectably poor after. Phil, nev- 
ertheless, had been sent through Har-- 
vard, where he had distinguished him- 
self as the most talented young come- 

















dian the Hasty Pudding Club had ever 
developed. That, after graduation, find- 
ing himself unfitted to all too prosaic 
commerce, and his progress therein 
necessarily slow, he should seek a more 
congenial and lucrative field of endeav- 
or upon the stage, was, therefore, most 
natural. Endowed not only with excep- 
tional ability, but with a handsome face 
and figure and a charming personality 
as well, his success had been signal. 

More than once, in the days prior to her 
marriage, Brenda and he had appeared 
together in the same production; and 
when it came to selecting a supporting 
company for her in “Designing Hil- 
lary,’ Phil Hampton’s was the first 
name mentioned. 

Deynard, now, in looking back, re- 
called that it was he himself who had 
suggested it, and that his wife instant- 
ly, and with undisguised enthusiasm, 
approved. Which led to wonder wheth- 
er even then there could have been 
that between them which all at once, 
in spite of a stubborn disinclination to 
believe, appeared too obvious for doubt- 
ing. 

-His discovery had at first stunned 
‘him past lucid thought or the power to 
reason. It had filled him with a blind, 
murderous rage against: two persons, of 
whom hitherto he had thought more 
kindly, probably, than of any in the 
world, save only his dear, unfortunate 
Roy. But as he sat there with that 
seemingly damning note clutched 
venomously tight by tense fingers, there 
succeeded a period of calmer, saner re- 
flection, in which his whole soul was 
bent on making out a case for the ac- 
cused. The note, he realized now, bore 
no date. After all might not the fact 
that Thursday was mentioned there and 
that this was Thursday be a quite inno- 
cen coincidence without any signifi- 
cance whatever? Buti the corresponding 
coincidence of absence found no such 
easy and flattering solution. 

It was not until by arguing and re- 
arguing from the circumstantial evi- 
dence at hand he had brought himself to 
a condition of comparative composure, 
that he decided upon calling other wit- 
nesses. He had sought for the address 
of Madge Eveleth’s school with the 
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single object of discovering whether 
Brenda was deceiving him. That it was 
for an exchange of consolatory -sen- 
tences over kindred trouble he no longer 
made pretence. And yet in the light of 
what still seemed a confirmatory de- 
velopment he hesitated, in dread of the 
truth. 

At length, however, resolution for 
the moment hot upon him, he got up - 
and crossed the room to where, on the 
small table near the fireplace, un- 
touched since Brenda spoke into it that 
morning, stood the brightly nickeled 
telephone instrument. But, even with 
his lips at the transmitter, he quailed. 

“Give me the Hotel Addison,” he 
directed. “I’ve forgotten the number. 
It’s on Forty-sixth Street; you know 
it.” 

He would find out about Hampton 
first. Possibly he was ill, or had met 
with an accident. At least he hoped so; 
and, under the circumstances, the hope 
was immensely kind. 

A murmured, indistinct “hello” ar- 
rested him. 

“Give me Mr. Hampton,” he said, 
his nerves tense with the import of the 
impending answer. 

It came, almost instantly, like a blow 
that staggered, and made him catch his 
breath. 

“Mr. Hampton isn’t in. Hasn’t been 
in all day.” 
On a bare chance he called up the 
Lambs Club; but the response was al- 
most word for word the same. His 
doubt of Brenda grown in a trice to 
conviction, he no longer inclined to 
hesitation. He asked for “long dis- 
tance,” and getting it, requested con- 
nection with New Milford, Connecticut, 

and Ingleside School. 

The delay which ensued, though not 
unusually long, to Deynard in his har- 
rowed state, after a day of panic appre- 
hension followed by a revelation in- 
volving a misgiving so vital, seemed in- 
terminable. Again and again he clicked 
the lever and urged Central to make 
haste. 

When at length the school answered, 
his hand was shaking so that he could 
barely keep the receiver at his ear. _ 
“J—I wish to learn concerning Miss 
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Eveleth,” he stammered. “Miss Madge 
~ Eveleth.” 

A small, New England voice came 
back to him: “What is it you wish to 
learn?” 

“Her condition,” he amplified. “I un- 
derstood that she was ill—quite ill—and 
that her sister had been sent for.” 

And then, if a hope had survived so 
long, it was stricken mortally. 

“There must have been some mis- 
take,” was the gentle, well-bred reply. 
“Miss Eveleth is very well indeed, and 
quite happy.” 

The phrase “quite happy” repeated 
itself with dinning iteration in Dey- 
nard’s brain for hours after. To drive 
a final nail in the coffin of his now as- 
sured dishonor, he had added the query: 
“And her sister, Mrs. Deynard, has not 
been there to-day ?” 

“Mrs. Deynard has never been here,” 
was the emphatic answer. 

His awakening—for as such he re- 
garded it—was a more severe blow to 
this usually self-contained man of the 
world than his son’s peril. If Roy should 
die it would be a sorrow, deep and last- 


ing; an ache of the heart, for he had a 
very warm fondness for the boy; but 
this other had hurt his pride, had 
lacerated his self-esteem ; and pride and 
self-esteem bulked far larger in his 
make-up than affection, 


Sorrow for himself and anger 
towards Brenda and Hampton, alter- 
nately and in combination, had their way 
with him throughout a restless and 
almost sleepless night. It seemed in- 
credible that his wife could have gone 
away not to return; that her departure 
meant a permanent separation; and yet 
her silence and the dragging hours in- 
' dicated that so far at least he was 
quite without the range of her consid- 
eration. In the small hours of the morn- 
ing he crept into the adjoining suite 
in an effort to discover what she had 
taken with her. But the generous ampli- 
tude of her wardrobe, and his meagre 
familiarity with her possessions, made 
the endeavor futile. She might have 
taken much, but she certainly had left 
much. She could not, at all events, com- 
plain of any lack of liberality on his 
part. No woman in New York had more 
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or handsomer gowns, or a richer, more 
varied collection of jewels. He had been 
good to her in other ways, too. Many a 
husband would have objected to her re- 
turning to the stage. He had spent sev- 
eral thousand dollars in providing a ve- 
hicle for her talent, and in backing the 
production. And this was his reward. * 
She had fallen in love with her leading 
man, and if she had not actually eloped 
with him had gone so far as to make 
a return to her husband’s bed and board 
out of range of the possible. 

In the first months of his marriage 
with Brenda he had been supremely 
happy—happier, really, than he could 
remember ever having been before. She 
was so beautiful that he believed every 
man envied him her possession. And 
she was, as he put it, such “a good pal.” 
He was glad enough to yield to her in 
some ways. That she wished him al- 
ways with her merely flattered his 
natural vanity. He was willing for her 
sake and in compliance with her wishes 
to forego his fixed habit of turning night 
into day. He spoke to his friends of the 
new-found bliss of home and the do- 
mestic hearth. To this end he had even 
taken a house in Park Lane, while in 
London, and an apartment in Paris. He 
felt that in this way he had done his 
part. Of late, of course—for the past 
year, in fact—he had in a measure re- 
lapsed into his old custom. There was 
no getting over that long-cherished love 
for the night life of his own city. At 
first he had asked Brenda to join him. 
Occasionally she had consented, but 
it was evident that she was a good deal 
bored. And after a while he had ceased 
to ask her. Had he insisted she might 
have some reason for complaint. But he 
had not insisted. On the contrary, he 
had let her have her own way and go 
back to the stage. And he was very 
proud of her renewed success. If she 
had preferred society, he would have 
made her a leader. But she didn’t care 
for that sort of thing. 

First and last, as his course proved, 
he had had every confidence in her, 
and she had cruelly betrayed it. It was 
impossible that she should not have 
heard of Roy’s accident. If there had 
been a spark of decency left in her she 




















would at least have postponed her 
escapade on that account. But she had 
probably thought that in his own 
trouble he would neglect even to in- 
quire concerning her; or that if he did, 
the story that she had gone to her sis- 
ter would fully satisfy him. He won- 
dered if she came back—and he now 
more than half believed she would— 
what her excuse would be: whether she 
would dare tell him she had been to 
New Milford. 

When morning came and she was 
still absent he reached a decision: As 
long as Roy remained unconscious he 
would not return to the hospital. No 
matter what the hour of Brenda’s home- 
coming, he would be here to receive her 
and to question her. 

For the first time in weeks he break- 
fasted at eight o’clock, in the small, ex- 
quisitely decorated «Dutch breakfast 
room which looked out on Sixty- 
fourth street. Vainly he strove to in- 
terest himself in the morning paper. His 
mail he pushed aside unopened. The 
sun, pouring in through the filmy ma- 
genta-bordered curtains, held in its mel- 
low brightness and warmth a glad 
promise of spring; but Deynard, labo- 
riously forcing well-buttered, high-sea- 
soned plover’s eggs upon a rebellious 
stomach, paid it no heed. The head- 
lines of the newspaper had suggested 
rather than revealed. In his mind’s eye 
he could see the very type and words in 
which, sooner or later, his disgrace 
would be flaunted before the public. 
“Millionaire Deserted for an Actor;” 
“She Preferred Her Leading Man to 
Her Rich Husband.” That is the way 
they would put it, he told himself. And 
his fellows at the clubs and on the 
street who used to envy him would crack 
jokes about it, and say they always 
knew he was too old to hold a young 
and beautiful woman like Brenda 
Eveleth, 

Under his breath he swore vengeance 
on young Hampton. His fingers itched 
to throttle him. He could kill him with- 
out a qualm. But they put millionaires 
in Matteawan for that sort of thing, 
nowadays, and he was unwilling to pay 
that penalty. What he would do was 
ruin him. He had influence enough with 
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the managers to drive him from the 
stage. He would make it so that he’d 
not be able to get an engagement even 
with a moving picture company. And 
he would never relent. 

A little before nine o’clock Barrows, 
the butler, came to him in the library 
to say that he had been called on the 
telephone. For a moment a hope re- 
curred that Brenda might be at the 
other end of the wire with a thorough- 
ly good explanation of her absence. It 
was not impossible that Marthe had got 
the message wrong. Perhaps she had 
gone to her mother, or to some friend 
who was ill, and he had had all his 
worry for nothing. But the voice 
wrought him a double blow. He recog- 
nized it instantly as Doctor Nicoll’s. 

“Your son isn’t doing quite so well 
this morning, Deynard,” he said. “I 
don’t mean by that that there is any 
immediate danger, or that we have 
given up hope. But I thought you ought 
to know.” 

Nick Deynard’s voice shook as he 
answered him. “Do your best, Nicoll, 
wont you? Your very best. I’d come 
over if I could be of the least service. 
But I’m all nervously broken up; and 
to see that poor chap—my own flesh 
and blood—lying there senseless and 
helpless just about drives me out of 
my wits.” 

The physician agreed with him that 
it was better for him to stay away un- 
der the circumstances. “Whatever 
knowledge and skill can do will be 
done,” he added. ‘McClintock is to meet 
me here again in an hour.” 

For that hour and the next the 
anxious father and perturbed husband 
paced the floor of his library in a con- 
dition bordering on neurasthenia. Once, 
in that time he hurried to answer the 
telephone again, hoping, dreading. But 
the call came from his office, and he 
found some slight relief by swearing 
roundly over the wire. 

On his return to the library, he or- 
dered a dripped absinthe. At half-past 
eleven he ordered another. As he fin- 
ished this and set down the glass a 
sound reached him from the street 
which caused him to rise quickly from 
the chair into which he had relaxed, 
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and to bend a listening, expectant ear 
toward the door which gave on the hall, 
and which had been left ajar by the 
departing butler. It had been a very 
faint sound, for the Deynard doors and 
windows were thick and well-fitted so 
that street noises might not obtrude, 
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Now he heard, very softly, the well- 
oiled latch of the wrought iron and 
glass street door as the footman opened 
it. Now there was a light step on the 
marble floor of the hall. And now, with 
sudden impulse, he went swiftly across 
the room, flung wide the door and 


stood upon the threshold. 
Facing him was Brenda. She’ was 
ghastly pale. 
(To be continued) 


but it had seemed to indicate to 
the acutely sensitive perception of the 
tense-nerved master the arrival and 
stopping of a taxicab. 


FIRST PLAY IN AMERICA 


THE premiére theatrical performance in America was given on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1752, at Williamsburg, the capital of Virginia; by an English company 
under the direction of Lewis Hallam. “The Merchant of Venice,’ followed by 
Garrick’s farce, “Lethe,” was the bill, and it is recorded that the audience was 
highly delighted. The actors had been recruited in England by William Hallam, a 
brother of the manager, and when the company had been assembled it was re- 
hearsed in a répertoire of twenty-four plays. When these had been sufficiently pre- 
pared, the company then took ship for “the western wilderness.” Virginia, rather 
than the northern colonies, was wisely chosen as the scene of the venture, for the 
New England states were dominated by the Puritan spirit and regarded “play- 
acting” with the deepest horror. Virginia, on the other hand, had been largely 
settled by Cavalier stock, and they gave these first apostles of Thespis a cordial 
welcome. A large house in the suburbs of Williamsburg was refitted as a theatre 
with a regular gallery, stage and pit. There the English company gave perform- 
ances which entirely satisfied the drama-hungry Virginian settlers; a manager of 
to-day would be fortunate indeed who could find so fresh a field for theatric ex- 
ploitation. 























“THE KISS WALTZ” 
(By Edgar Smith and C. H. Ziehrer) 


IKE Gabor Arany in “The Con- 

cert,” Guido Spint (Van Rens- 

selaer Wheeler) is a musician who 
has a very soft spot in his heart for 
women. Every petticoat that he en- 
counters leaves the impression of its 
swish upon him, and he, in return, upon 
it. As a-token of his variable admira- 
tion, Spini presents a copy of his fa- 
mous composition, “The Kiss Waltz,” to 
every woman he meets and as a conse- 


quence, each believes that she is the 
musician’s especial favorite. Spini, who 
dotes on beer and cheese but who is 
compelled to subsist on candy to keep 
up the accepted appearance of the “ar- 
tistic temperament,” soon wearies of the 
chase and falls really in love with Nella, 
Baroness von Barnau (Maude Lam- 
bert), a cousin of the Countess Wilden- 
berg (Edith Bradford). In order to be 
close to his sweetheart, Spini makes love 
to the Countess, whose husband 
(Charles Angelo) is of an intensely jeal- 
ous disposition, Although Spini is in- 
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dulging in this love-making merely as 
a subterfuge, the Count’s suspicions are 
aroused by the Marquis Roget, an old 
scandalmonger (George Pauncefote), 
and he proceeds to make trouble for the 
man who, he believes, is making trou- 
ble for him. Of course, Nel/a learns of 
the love-making and threatens to have 
nothing further to do with her musician 
admirer. Spini, with his difficulties 
flooding him, begins the fight to con- 
vince his sweetheart that his love for 
her cousin was merely simulated in 
order to avert suspicion as to the true 
object of his affections, but the hot- 
* pulsed Count takes a hand in the pro- 
ceedings and insinuates that Spini is de- 
ceiving both him and Nella. After a pro- 
longed tangle in which figure Leopold 
Fuhrman (Charles Bigelow), a cab 
driver who has inherited a fortune, 
Mrs. Fuhrman (Eva Davenport), his 
Mala-proposition of a wife, and Baron 
Paul von Gervais (Edgar Atchison 
Ely), a perpetual stutterer, the various 
misunderstandings are set to rights and 
the wedding bells go tinkle-tinkle. 
(Produced by the Messrs. Shubert) 


“THE END OF EUSTACE EDE” 
(By George Pleydell) 


THE scenes of the play. are laid in 
Middlesex, England, and in Berkeley 
Square, in the English capital. Sir Hu- 
bert Ware (Tully Marshall) and his 
wife, Lady Ware (Ida Conquest), are 
fast livers and are gradually brought 
face to face with the grim fact that at a 
time not far distant their fortunes will 
be dissipated and they will be disgraced 
and penniless outcasts. One day, the 
“time not far distant” arrives and Ware 
and his wife are compelled to think of 
a way in which they can hold off the 
momentarily impending crash. In this 
crisis, they realize that the one thing 
that can save them and hide what finan- 
cial wrongs they have wrought is the 
death of Lady Ware’s brother, Eustace 
Ede (George Howell). Nervously they 
ply their wits and whisper their re- 
solves and presently we learn that Ede 
has disappeared mysteriously. Then 
comes the news that his body has been 


found in a lake near by. The finger of 
suspicion is leveled at ‘Sir Hubert and 
he is arrested for the murder of his 
brother-in-law -and is indicted. As the 
evidence against him is largely circum- 
stantial, Sir Hubert, at the subsequent 
trial, is declared not "guilty and mystery 
veils itself more darkly as to the identity 
of the slayer of Ede. Aware of the fact 
that a man, under the law, cannot be 
placed in jeopardy of his life twice for 
the same crime, Sir Hubert, after the 
court has pronounced him guiltless, 
makes the startling confession that it 
was he who murdered Ede! Upon this 
issue, the play rests. What shall be- 
come of Sir Hubert? And it is Hubert 
himself who finally answers the ques- 
tion against himself with his own hand. 
(Produced by William A. Brady.) 


“THE GLASS HOUSE” 
(By L. K. Anspacher) 


THE time is the present ; the place is 
New York and a country-place on the 
Hudson; and the girl in the case is Elin- 
or Wyndham (Kathryn Kidder). A 
group of friends are visiting at the sum- 
mer home of Robert Sinclair (Sheldon 
Lewis) and it develops that the latter 
and his wife, (Ina Brooks) are not hap- 
py together. Mrs. Sinclair is away at the 
time, but presently returns and makes 
an unpleasant scene in the presence of 
her husband’s guests. She charges her 
husband with being too attentive to a 
young widow, Mrs. Dunham (Mabel 
Moore). Elinor Wyndham, who comes 
as the guest of Mrs. Sinclair, is very 
fond of Sinclair and Sinclair of her. 
Dr. Eric McKay (Walter Hampden) is 
in love with Elinor but she tells him 
that her only care is for Sinclair’s hap- 
piness. It is not long before a crooked 
lawyer named Carhart (E. R. Miles) 
learns of the intrigue that exists in the 
case of Sinclair and Elinor, but Carhart 
expresses his willingness to manu fac- 
ture evidence against Mrs. Dunham if 
he be given a sufficiently ample “con- 
sideration.” This evidence is so crafty 
that it persuades both Mrs. Sinclair and 
Elinor that the widow should be the co- 
respondent in the divorce proceedings 











which Mrs. Sinclair is about to bring. 
Elinor, disgusted, declares herself 
through with Sinclair and tells McKay 
she is ready to marry him. Then—Mrs. 
Sinclair is killed in an accident. Elinor 
does not change her mind, however, but 
marries McKay. Roy McKay, the doc- 
tor’s brother (Edward Longman) now 
announces that he will marry the widow. 
The doctor tells him what has occurred 
(or what is believed to have occurred) 
in that lady’s past. Elinor, in the mean- 
time, has learned the truth about the 
manufactured evidence-and comes to 
the widow’s rescue with the truth. It 
was she who was guilty! But Dr. Mc- 
Kay, who has always maintained that 
any woman who conceals her past from 
the man she is about to marry is a 
criminal, perceives the other side of the 
question in this personal crisis and gives 
Elinor his complete forgiveness. 
(Produced by the Author) 


“THE CLOUDS” 


(By J. Kvapil, translated by Charles 
Recht) 


IN A small Bohemian village live 
Father Matoush (J. M. Sullivan), his 
sister Mariana (Laura Linden) and the 
latter’s son Andreas (Harry Fraser). 
Andreas, a weak young fellow, is a the- 
ological student. Within him, he feels 
struggling an ambition to live his life in 
other places and in other things. This 
isolated village gnaws at him, but condi- 
tions force him to accept his fate and to 
continue to devote what small talents 
and energies he: possesses to the church. 
To this little, out-of-the-way place where 
Andreas lives out his dull life, there 
comes Maria Zeman (Sara Biala), an 
actress from the gay cities on the far 
horizon. In her childhood days, she has 
lived here and curiosity has driven her 
back once again during this, her vaca- 
tion. She meets Andreas and they rec- 
ognize in each other the playmates of 
long ago. To the young student, this 
woman of another world comes as a 
revelation. And Andreas falls in love 
with her. Maria, wearied of the false 
ways of the world, returns his love and 
through her, Andreas begins to feel the 
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ambition for other things rising up 
again within him. This time it consumes 
him; and Maria, realizing that she has 
led this weakling on into depths beyond 
him, seeks to demonstrate to him that 
the heights are to be reached only by 
those of vast strength. Andreas refuses 
to listen to her. To force him into his 
senses, Maria laughs at him and tells 
him she has been lying. “I don’t love 
you ; I have just been fooling,” she cries 
out, And then, lest her feeling betray 
her, she leaves the house and the village 
forever. Andreas, coming to appreciate 
his own impotence in the world’s af- 
fairs resigns himself finally to the life 
that has been given him. 
(Produced by Julius Hopp) 


“HIS HONOR, THE BARBER” 


(By Edwin Hanaford and James 
Brymm) 

WELLINGTON WHITE (James 
Lightfoot) is the owner of a horse farm 
in Alexandria, Va., eight miles from 
Washington. His daughter Lily (Eliza- - 
beth Hart) is the object of the atten- 
tions of every man for miles around, 
although the favorite suitor seems to be 
Captain Percival Dandelion (William 
Grundy). Mose Lewis (James Burris) 
is in love with the girl and enlists the 
aid of the local barber (S. H. Dudley) 
to disgrace the Captain in Lily’s eyes. 
Instead of disgracing the Captain, how- 
ever, the barber manages to disgrace 
both Mose and himself and, to re-estab- 
lish himself in the eyes of the commu- 
nity, declares that he will walk to Wash- 
ington and shave the President. Arriv- 
ing at the Capitol, the barber, wearied 
by his long tramp, falls asleep. In this 
condition, he dreams himself into all 
sorts of extravagantly spectacular ad- 
ventures, the exposition of which takes 
up the second act of the play. When 
the barber awakens, he sets out to show 
the people of Alexandria that he is the 
best barber in America. He believes, 
of course, that he actually has shaved 
the President. He is disillusioned in 
the end, however, but he evens up mat- 
ters with himself by winning a lot of 
money on a race tip that Babe Johnson 
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(Andrew Tribble) gives him. The Cap- 

tain gets Lily; Mose gets left—and 

everybody, save Mose, is conventionally 

joyful. 

(Produced by the Southern Producing 
Co.) 


“JUDY O’HARA” 


(By Frances Burnett and F. A. 
Stanley) 


LADY JUDITH O’HARA (Aphie 
James), of a family loyal to the cause of 
the Stuarts, lives in a half tumbled- 
down old castle in Ireland whither comes 
Miles Prendegast, also loyal to the 
Stuarts. Prendegast (Frank Currier), 
who is on his way to France to see H. R. 
H. James Stuart (Jerome Edwards), 
pretender to the throne, is pursued by 
Lord Monteagle (Lynn Pratt) and Sir 
Collin Hawes (Frank Dekum). Judy, as 
she is known, has fallen in love with the 
young adventurer at first sight and 
assists him to escape his enemies by 
disguising him as a peasant boy. Time 
*goes—Judy inherits a considerable for- 
tune from her uncle—and, after the 
death of her father, goes to England 
and takes up her abode in the house of 
Lord Saxton (Frank Kilday). Prende- 
gast, leaving France with his foes still 
at his heels, returns to England and 
enters the Saxton house as the lord’s 
secretary. The Pretender comes to 
England and assumes the name of “Mr. 
James.” Aided by Father Meath (A\- 
fred Moore), Miles and Judy plot to 
win the cause for the Pretender and, to 
help the matter along, Judy turns high- 
Wayman and makes her name—Beau 
Brocade—feared the length and breadth 
of the land. The Pretender, while un- 
der the influence of liquor, subsequently 
disgusts Judy by attempting to make 
love to her. She repulses his advances, 
but he is persistent and Judy, seizing a 
pistol, holds him away from her and 
makes good her retreat. James, in a stu- 
por falls asleep and Sir John Chaworth 
(Douglas Ross) keeps guard over him 
during the night. The next day Prende- 
gast hears what the Pretender has done 
in the way of insulting Judy and comes 
to demand an apology. At this junc- 
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ture, the shout of the populace is heard 
below: “George is King—George is 
King!” The Pretender’s case has col- 
lapsed. But Miles and his sweetheart 
are happy anyway. 

(Produced by Mrs. James) 


“HETTIE DOES EVERY- 
THING” 


(By Richard and Bulss) 


BRIQUET (A. Kupfer) ‘and Chap- 
eau (Ernst Nautnann) are the heads of 
the well-known firm of Briquet and 
Company, but do not believe in devoting 
all of their time to business. “There are 
many other things,” they tell each other, 
“that give one a lot more pleasure than 
mere business.” Accordingly, they revel 
by night (and sometimes by day) to 
their hearts’ content, although Chapeau 
is anything but a natural sport. He 
loves to believe that he is, but it is a 
very difficult job for him to keep up ap- 
pearances. Hetty (Hedwig von Oster- 
mann) realizes what Chapeau, her hus- 
band, is trying to make of himself and 
sets out to straighten up her household 
—including Chapeau, In the meantime, 
a note is received by Chapeau and 
Briquet telling them that a notorious 
lady with whom they have been ac- 
quainted in the past is sending them her 
son. She places an equivocal and de- 
cidedly dubious meaning on the pos- 
sessive pronoun and beseeches the men 
to give the boy a position. Chapeau and 
Briquet are puzzled, fearful, nervous 
and proud at the same time—especially 
Chapeau. The boy (Curt Manthor) 
arrives on the scene, is put to work by 
the two men and in a short while, dunce 
though he is, manages to attract the 
loving attentions of Briquet’s daughters 
Amelia and Bertha (Anna Foerster and 
Erna Keler) and of Anastasia (Lily 
Eckert), the puny Chapeau’s adopted 
daughter. The parents are worried to the 
limit over this turn of affairs for more 
reasons than one. The doubt as to the 
boy’s birth and the fact that the parents 
have their eyes on certain fat masculine 
pocketbooks in the neighborhood for 
prospective sons-in-law are two of these 
reasons. And they assuredly are suffi- 











cient unto themselves! Hetty takes a 
hand in the muddle at this juncture, 
clears away the clouds, brings every- 
thing to a proper ending and makes her 
foolish husband realize that, in the mat- 
ter of being a spott, he is a very bad 
second to his wife. 

(Produced by the Wintergarten Co.) 


“WHAT THE DOCTOR OR- 
DERED” 


(By A. E, Thomas) 


“WHAT THE DOCTOR OR- 
DERED” is described as “a homeo- 


pathic treatment for domestic ills, 
of which hair and eyebrows are 
the first symptoms.” The play as 


a whole is not termed as such on the 
program, but bears instead the charac- 
terization, “a diagnosis.” The action 
transpires in the Carrs’ cottage at Nar- 
ragansett Pier and covers a period last- 
ing from a Monday afternoon to the 
following Friday afternoon. John Carr 
(*see footnote) and his wife Daisy 
(Virginia Hammond) have been mar- 
ried several years and are now at the 
point where they are beginning to get 
on each other’s nerves. 

Nothing in particular seems to be 
wrong, but the bond between the two 
is being constantly tugged at. It is 
simply the usual case of a man and his 
wife who have been seeing each other 
for a few years without a single break 
and who need a short rest from this 
close contact. Carr and his wife, how- 
ever, do not realize at first that it is 
merely a vacation they need, and are 
prone to regard their difficulties as far 
more serious than they actually are. 
Not having the sense to get away from 
each other for a brief respite, they con- 
tinue to quarrel until, one day, things 
reach a crisis and they indulge in the 
mutual vow not to speak to each other. 
In the second act, they live up to this 
vow and carry on what conversation 
might otherwise be necessary through a 
third person or through pantomime. Dr. 


*This rdle was played by Jacob Wendell, 
Jr., whose sudden death caused the producers, 
Messrs. Wagenhals and Kemper, to defer the 
run of the play until this autumn.—Editor. 
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Edson (William McVay), the family 
physician and counselor, tries his best 
to make the Carrs see the wisdom of his 
vacation prescription, but they continue 
to fight it out between them. Of course, 
Mrs. Carr’s mother, Mrs. Emery (Har- 
riet Otis Dellenbaugh) feels called up- 
on to take a hand in the muddle, as does 
Carr’s mother, Mrs, Samuel Carr (Kate 
Meek). But the young couple are made 
to see the light and a reconciliation is 
finally effected. Two friends of the 
quarreling couple are James Fessenden 
(Allan Pollock) and Sally Fisher 
(Anne Meredith). 


“MRS. AVERY” 


(By Gretchen Dale and Howard 
Estabrook) 


THYRA AVERY (Carlotta Nill- 
son), wooed by a score of wealthy 
suitors, has spurned them all and 
married Waldo Avery (George Pro- 
bert), a poor inventor. Although com- 
pelled to give up the luxuries of life that 
she has previously enjoyed, Thyra’s 
love for her husband makes the task 
an easy one. The young couple live hap- 
pily together for two years, dreaming 
of the day when Avery's new aéroplane 
batteries will bring prosperity to their 
door. The batteries, however, are sud- 
denly and unexpectedly rejected by the 
Edison Company and the Averys are 
brought face to face with the immediate 
prospect of abject poverty and the ills 
that follow in its wake. At this crisis 
Clarence Crowle (Brandon Hurst), a 
former friend of Mrs. Avery, urges the 
latter to permit Ivan Barzias, an Aus- 
trian millionaire who has long wor- 
shiped her, to come to her financial res- 
cue. Barzias (Charles J. Ross), who has 
never given up hope of winning Thyra 
some day, meets the latter at a party ar- 
ranged by Crowle, whose object is a 
dubious one, and subsequently forces a 
considerable sum of money upon the 
woman whose love he is desirous of 
gaining. Thyra, a loyal and devoted 
wife, is bewildered as to what she shall 
do. Shall she keep the money and aid 
her husband in perfecting his batteries 
or shall she return it? Thyra enlists the 
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advice of her friend Jrene Loring 
(Blanche Yurka), but Jrene tells her 
the money should be sent back at once. 
“The woman who takes money from a 
man,” says she, “will have to account 
for it in some way some day.” Avery 
discovers his wife and Barsias together 
and although Thyra is innocent, mis- 
takes the situation. In a scene with Bar- 
gias, the young inventor learns of the 
latter’s rascally purpose, for, as Barzias 
insultingly proclaims: “I will guarantee 
that your wife will divorce you soon, 
and then I—” But he does not finish 
the threat. Avery ejects him from the 
room. The inventor then learns the 
truth of the alleged failure of his bat- 
teries. Barzias has bribed the experi- 
menting official to falsify the record of 
the test! The Edison Company accepts 
the batteries finally, however, on the 
prospect of their ultimate perfection— 
and Mr. and-Mrs. Avery are left smil- 


ing. 
(Produced by the Charles J. Ross Co.) 


“JEAN MARIE” 
(By André Theuriet) 


THERESE (Sarah Bernhardt) hears 
one day that the sailor lad whom she 
has loved with all her heart has died 
at sea. The lasting love for her sweet- 
heart, Jean Marie (Lou Tellengen), 
is with her constantly, but as time 
passes she marries Joe] (M. Piron), a 
farmer who has been a close friend of 
both Therese and her aged mother. 
Therese, however, can not forget Jean. 
The thought of him is ever vivid in her 
memory and her lonely life on the coast 
only accentuates her grief. Joel, her hus- 
band, understanding her sorrow, be- 
lieves that he can ease her memory if 
he can get her to leave the coast land 
and move into the farm lands of the in- 
terior. He suggests this plan to her and 
Therese coincides. As they are about to 
leave, Jean Marie turns up on the scene. 
He was wrecked on a far-off coast, had 
turned wanderer and now has come back 
to claim his bride. In the meeting be- 
tween the two lovers, Jean Marie learns 
that Therese, believing him dead, mar- 
ried another. Jean is stunned. Then he 
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recovers himself. He begs, pleads with 
her, implores her to run away with him, 
Therese weakens—but only for a mo- 
ment. Duty is the victor over inclina- 
tion. She proclaims that it is for her 
only to remain witle Joel, who has been 
kind and good. Jean, grief-stricken, goes 
away forever. Therese goes to her hus- 
band and the latter is never told that 
Jean Marie was there only a short time 
before. 

(Produced by Madame Sarah Bern- 

hardt) 


“YOUTH” 
(By Max Halbe) 


THE SCENE is laid in a village in 
the eastern section of Germany. Anna 
(Louise Woods), the illegitimate 
child of the sister of Father Paul 
(Robert McWade, Sr.), has been raised 
by the kindly priest and has been in- 
fused with his spirit of gentleness and 
happiness. Gregory (H. H. McCollum), 
a young chaplain of extreme orthodoxy, 
meets Anna and urges that she become 
a nun. Gregory tells her that this is the 
only course in life for a woman of im- 
pure origin such as she. Father Paul, 
however, sees no reason why his charge 
should not enjoy life to its fullest and 
admonishes the chaplain to desist in his 
endeavors to get the girl to give up her 
remaining years in atonement for her 
mother’s sin. Anna receives word that 
her gay cousin Hans (Pell Trenton), 
will stop off and visit her on his way 
to Heidelberg. In her joy of expecta- 
tion, she is again confronted by Gregory, 
who urges his morals upon her. Anna 
runs from him; Hans arrives; and Anna 
and he are immediately drawn to each 
other. Encouraged by Father Paul, the 
young people permit the love that has 
come to them to flourish. But Gregory, 
fighting against the priest, insists that 
Anna must become a nun. Anna is per- 
plexed at his insistence. She knows the 
nature of her birth. Shall she enter the 
convent? All is doubt. Then, suddenly, 
she makes up her mind. She will remain 
in the sunlight of worldly things! In 
her despair of losing the happiness of 
life she gives herself to Hans as his 
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mistress. Father Paul learns what has 
happened and sees a repetition of the 
case of Anna’s dead mother in the 
daughter. He keeps his wits about him, 
however, and when Gregory insists that 
Anna must now be sent to the convent 
even against her will, the priest turns 
upon the chaplain and charges him with 
the girl’s downfall. The priest, to save 
Anna, orders Hans to leave and to re- 
turn and marry the girl when his studies 
at the university are completed. When 
Anna learns of Hans’ contemplated 
leaving, she becomes as one frenzied. 
Amandus (David Manning), her idiot 
step-brother, enters at this point and 
seeks to shoot Hans. Anna jumps be- 
tween them, receives the bullet intended 
for her lover and falls dead. 
(Produced by Julius Hopp) 


“BAXTER’S PARTNER” 
(By Thomas T. Railey) 


HOWARD McFARLAND (Robert 
Ober), a young lawyer, has entered 
into a partnership with Baxter (Charles 
Reigle), an old friend of his father. 
Daniel Huntley (Robert Ellis), ac- 
cused of murder, asks McFarland 
to defend him, and the young at- 
torney, without consulting his senior 
partner, agrees to do so. Baxter, upon 
hearing of the decision of McFarland, 
commands him to alter his purpose as 
he, Baxter, has already been retained 
by the other side. The young man re- 
fuses and the partnership is dissolved. 
McFarland has an object in defending 
Huntley. He is in love with Dorothy 
Livingston (May Talbot), the supposed 
sweetheart of the accused man. McFar- 
land, maintaining silence in the matter 
of his feelings, wishes to serve the girl 
he loves even if she is engaged to an- 
other. Huntley tells McFarland that he 
murdered the man because of an insult 
offered by the latter to the girl he, 
Huntley, loved. Although Huntley does 
not give the name of the woman in the 
case, McFarland naturally enough sup- 
poses it is Miss Livingston. The lawyer 
accordingly sets out to get the latter to 
go on the stand and save her love. 
While preparations for the trial are go- 
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ing on, Mrs. Baxter (Florence Nelson), 
comes to McFarland’s office and asks 
him to act as her counsel in the divorce 
suit she contemplates bringing. McFar- 
land puts her off until the Huntley, case 
is done with. McFarland obtains Miss 
Livingston’s help and the latter agrees 
to assist him in saving Huntley. McFar- 
land all this time, of course, is of the 
belief that the Livingston girl was pres- 
ent at the murder. Suddenly, however, 
it dawns upon the young lawyer that 
Mrs. Baxter—not Miss Livingston— 
was the woman in the case; and it 
dawns upon Miss Livingston at the 
same moment that Huntley has not been 
altogether loyal to her despite his fer- 
vid protestations of affection. Barter is 
apprised of the fact of his wife’s deceit 
and starts divorce proceedings on his 
own account; Huntley is declared not 
guilty—and McFarland and Miss Liv- 
imgston are sentenced to marriage. 
(Produced by the author) 


“EVERY WIFE” 
(By George V. Hobart) 


IN THIS aftermath of Walter 
Browne’s “Everywoman,” incorporated 
in the “Follies of 1911,” we find Every- 
wife(Ann Meredith)and Everyhusband 
(Walter Percival) living in their cosy 
home with Happiness (Vera Maxwell) 
as their hand-servant. Everyhusband 
wants to linger at home with his young 
wife, but Reason (W. J. Kelly) tells - 
him that he must go into the world and 
attend to his affairs. Rhyme (Harry 
Watson, Jr.), a clown, urges him to pay 
no attention to Reason. Jealousy (Clara 
Palmer) enters the household, kisses 
Everyhusband, and Jealousy’s presence 
is forthwith felt by Everywife. Every- 
wife begins to cry and Everyhusband 
flies into a rage. Reason and Happiness 
leave and Everyhusband, after smash- 
ing the furniture, announces his inten- 
tion of going to the devil. We next find 
Everyhusband amid the glittering lights 
of Broadway, waiting at the stage door 
for a chorus girl known as Squabina 
(Lillian Lorraine). He urges Squabina 
to have supper with him, but Reason 
tells Everyhusband that he knows he is 
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not doing what is right. Everyhusband 
laughs at Reason, but Squabina heeds 
him and bids Everyhusband go back 
home like a good boy. Everyhusband 
refuses and rushes to his club where he 
greets Drink (Leon Errol) and Gamble 
(Peter Swift) with open arms. During 
a wild carouse, Reason returns to 
Everyhusband and causes him to see the 
situation in its true light. Everyhusband 
renounces his wild companions, shoves 
Rhyme from him and goes to his home. 
A baby has been born to him and Hap- 
piness has returned to her post. “And 
who will ever remember any unpleas- 
antness that has happened?” asks Rea- 
son. “Nobody!” exclaims Nobody (Bert 
Williams), peering over a screen in a 
far corner of the sunlit room. 
(Produced by F. Ziegfeld, Jr.) 


“CLEOP ATRA” 
(By A. Arensky) 


IN THIS pantomimic dancing drama 
performed by the Russian ballet, we 
. have a terpsichorean version of Theo- 
phile Gautier’s “Nuit de Cleopatra.” 
Amoun (Theodore Kosloff), an archer, 
is in love with Tahor (Marie Baldini) 
and she with him. Everything goes well 
with them until Cleopatra (Gertrude 
Hoffman) takes a fancy to Tahor’s 
lover and insinuates that she wishes him 
for herself. Cleopatra orders that the 
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revels begin and the High Priest of the -<¢ 


Temple (Alexis Bulgakow), takes his 
place by the Nile Queen’s side. Led by 
Cleopatra's favorite Slaves (Alexis Kos- 
loff and Lydia Lopoukowa), the Bac- 
chanalia gets under way and Cleopatra 
takes the young archer to her. Tahor 
is plunged into grief, but Cleopatra 
turns a deaf ear to the girl’s pleadings. 
With the coming of dawn, Amoun is 
dragged from the cruel Cleopatra's 
couch and is compelled to drink the 
poisoned cup of death. 
(Produced by Gest and Comstock) 


“SCHEHERAZADE” 
(By Rimsky-Korsakow) 


HERE the ballet depicts the narra- 
tive of Schah-riar, king of India and 
China, (Alexis Bulgakow), and of his 
faithless wife Zobeide (Gertrude Hoff- 
man). Accompanied by his brother 
Zeman (Nicolas Solanikow), the king 
goes off to war and in his absence Zo- 
beide admits her Arab lover (Theodore 
Kosloff) into the harem, along with a 
score of his followers. During the li- 
centious revels that ensue, the merry- 
makers are surprised by the sudden 
entrance of the king and his guard, who, 
by way of punishment, cause the offend- 
ers to atone for their sins with their 
lives. 

(Produced by Gest and Comstock) 
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DINGLE is an eccentric dancer—the most amazing eccentric dancer on the American 


stage. 


OM DINGLE is.not in the bush- 
league class, even though he does 
hail from the far-off bush country 

of Australia. In the language of base- 
balldom, he is good for a “hit” every 
time he comes to bat. Only it happens 
that Dingle does his batting in front of 
the footlights, and his “hits” are made 
with his legs. 

There is no profession in the world 
more precarious than that of the man 
or woman who earns a livelihood on the 
stage. Many of the successes that are 


This article tells of his rise from a “thoper”’ to a “ realizer.’’ 


made in the show world are the result 
of lucky chances. Opportunity plays the 
winning card in a great majority cf 
cases. 

In the case of Tom Dingle, he proba- 
bly was just as good a dancer one year 
ago as he is to-day. Yet he never 
seemed able to get the one chance that 
would enable him to impress his ability 
upon the men who could do something 
for him, to their mutual advantage. 

The most strikingly interesting fea- 
ture of the discovery of Dingle is to be 
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found in the fact that this long, rangy, 
loose-limbed terpsichorean wonder was 
unknown to theatrical managers as re- 
cently as four months ago. 

This does not mean that Dingle had 
not been in the theatrical profession pre- 
vious to that time. As a matter of fact, 
he had been buzzing around the edge of 
the theatrical pie for about three years. 
He was undoubtedly just as willing to 
be discovered then as he was _ when the 
managers finally saw a great light and 
went after his services. 

Perhaps you’ll be interested in read- 
ing how Dingle came to the surface and 
how several managers discovered, si- 
multaneously, that something new in the 
way of a dancing act had risen to the 
surface and was fioating around waiting 
to be picked and put into a show. 


The Friars to Blame 


IN NEW YORK there is a theatric- 
al club known as “The Friars.” Every 
year this club gives what they term a 
“Friars Frolic.” In this Frolic are in- 
cluded many of the shining lights of the 
theatrical profession, men who are stars 
in their own right, and tour the country 
each year at the head of their own com- 
panies. These stars volunteer their serv- 
ices aS entertainers for the “Friars 
Frolic.” 

But, in addition to the stars who de- 
vote their time and talents, it is always 
necessary that there be a number of 
lesser lights to round out the cast of 
the show. This year among these lesser 
lights was one Tom Dingle. 

Now, if the “Friars Frolic” had not 
happened along just when it did, it is 
unlikely that the public would be inter- 
ested in Dingle—not knowing him. But 
it happened that, through one ‘of those 
lucky accidents, he was included. 

As a part of the program of the 
“Frolic,” they had a big medley dan- 
cing number. During rehearsals, Dingle 
was merely one of the satellites of the 
aggregation of theatrical stars. He an- 
nounced that he could dance, and he 
was put in this medley. 

There is a glint of humor in the 
whole affair, however. Dingle was taken 
into the fold of the “Friars Frolic” as 


a baritone singer, probably because ° 
claimed to be a dancer. The law of op- 
posites was working as usual. 

In this medley dance were such well 
known beginners in the dancing art as 
George M. Cohan and Will Rock. Each 
member of the medley group did a solo 
dance. Dingle was placed next to last 
in the arrangement for the individual 
dancing. The other men, all clever dan- 
cers, did their “bit” and were duly ap- 
plauded. Then it came to Dingle. 
His music struck up a shuffling, halting 
sort of tune, without much melody, 
rhyme or reason. Out of the medley 
circle shambled a pair of the longest and 
skinniest legs ever revealed on any 
stage. Dingle was made up in blackface, 
as were all the rest of the dancers. He 
dipped and flopped across the stage in 
a series of ludicrous shuffles that caused 
the very representative audience that 
completely jammed the capacity of the 
New Amsterdam theatre to turn quick- 
ly to their programs. Who was this as- 
tonishing person and where did he come 
from, they asked themselves. The audi- 
ence, already surfeited with wonderful 
stunts, rubbed its collective eyes and 
gave a look. Surely this elongated indi- 


_ vidual was a surprise. Perhaps it was 


Fred Stone, of “Wizard of Oz” 
fame, who had “blackened up” and 
failed to have his name programed. 

It was evident the program could give 
no inkling as to the identity of the un- 
known, who, meanwhile, was twisting 
and bending and evoluting about the 
stage in the most amusing and eccen- 
tric dance anyone had ever seen. 

Dingle’s name was buried among 
those of the “Friars” chorus, who ap- 
peared in type much after the manner 
of a musical-comedy chorifs, where the 
names are usually included in one para- 
graph, headed “Ladies of the Harem” 
or “Gentlemen in Waiting.” 

Finally it began to be whispered 
about the theatre by a man who had 
been to a rehearsal of the show that this 
six-footer, who was causing a flood of 
merriment to pass over the audience 
was known to his home circle as Tom 
Dingle. 

Tom Dingle? Who on earth was Tom 
Dingle? What did he ever do before? 
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These and a hundred similar ques- 
tions were passed around. But no one 
was able to answer them. His name 
might as well have been Bill Swinkins. 


He Makes a Hit 


WELL, to make this part of 
our story short, Tom Dingle was 
the undisputed “hit” that even- 
ing. And alongside the bevy of 
stars, whose names ran something after 
this fashion, William Collier, Raymond 
Hitchcock, George M. Cohan, Julian El- 
tinge, Dave Montgomery, Jerry J. Co- 
han, Lew Dockstader, William Rock 
and Tom Lewis, and which were pro- 
gramed in “big type,” the audience, of 
its own volition, placed that of Tom 
Dingle. 

The newspapers the next morning in 
commenting on the performance sin- 
gled Dingle out for “headline” honors. 
He was acclaimed as a discovery, a 
wonder, the cleverest dancer before the 
public, and a thousand and one other 
words of praise were said about him. 

Among the audience that watched the 
performance were most of the promi- 
nent theatrical managers of the coun- 
try. They were there because the show 
was an unusually good one, and be- 
cause there was a possibility that some 
novelty might develop. Two of these 
managers in particular were quick 
thinkers. They were Florenz Ziegfeld, 
Jr., and A. H. Woods. 

The medley dance had no sooner fin- 
ished, and the dancers had “exited” aft- 
er a perfect avalanche of curtain-calls 
and bows, which candor compels us to 
‘say were directed to Tom Dingle, than 
Mr. Ziegfeld, vacating his seat, sought 
out Mr. John Murray of the Klaw and 
Erlanger organization. 

Said Mr. Ziegfeld to Mr. Murray, in 
effect : * 

“Want to do a favor for me, John?” 

Responded Mr. Murray, in effect: 

“Certainly. Name it.” 

Said Mr. Ziegfeld, likewise in effect: 

“T’d like you to go back on the stage 
and sign up that long, hungry-looking 
individual, who tied the audience into 
mental knots, trying to figure out if he 
has any joints in his body.” 
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Retorted Mr. Murray, courteously, 
also in effect: 

“You're on. I'll do it.” 

_ And John forthwith proceeded to do 
it. He located Dingle back on the stag- 
ing, gasping for breath, exhausted as a 
result of his super-strenuous efforts, 
leaning up against a stack of wood- 
wings. 

He waited until Dingle was able to 
draw a near-normal breath and then in- 
timated that he wanted to engage him 
for Mr. Ziegfeld’s forthcoming produc- 
tion, “The Follies of 1911.” 

Dingle, good-natured though he is, 
thought Mr. Murray was joshing him. 
So he merely waved him aside, and re- 
quested politely enough, in all good 
sense, that he be left alone to get back 
his wind in peace. But Murray 
had a mission to perform, and perform 
it he did. He insisted that he had the 
position to offer. 

Coming out of his trance, for it 
seemed to the amazed pedal expert he 
must be dreaming, Dingle asked how 
much salary he might expect to get. 

“What’s your figure?” asked Mr. 
Murray. 

Dingle thought hard and fast. If he 
put it too low, they would think he was 
a piker; and if he put it too high, 
they would probably call upon the hur- 
ry-up wagon from the booby-hatch and 
cart him away. So he named a happy 
medium. 

“Done—you’re on,” was the brief 
comment of Mr. Murray. “See Mr. 
Ziegfeld at 11 a. m. to-morrow.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. A. H. Woods, not 
knowing that Mr. Ziegfeld had already 
gotten in ahead of him, made a mental 
note to look up Dingle first thing in’ the 
morning. In the morning, Mr. Woods 
couldn’t locate Dingle, who was up in 
Mr. Ziegfeld’s office, signing a contract 
and using his first legitimate signature 
—a signature he had practiced faith- 
fully for just such an emergency. 


Mr. Woods Too Late 


MR. WOODS went down to Atlantic 
City, so the story goes, and caught up 
with Dingle at the Apollo Theatre, 
where the “Friars Frolic’ was being 
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given the second performance of their 
tour. He learned then that Mr. Thomas 
Dingle was coming back to New York 
as a member of the Ziegfeld organiza- 
tion. 

Now, briefly, this is how Dingle was 
discovered. But there is a lot of inter- 
esting sidelights which refer to his ef- 
forts to be found out during the three 
years that preceded this happy occasion. 
He had been nosing around theatrical 
Broadway for a long time, but might as 
well have been camping out in the Cats- 
kills for all the good it did him. 

Three short years, or thirty-six 
months ago, Tom was the Main Pilot 
and Sofe Custodian of a perfectly sound 
elevator in a Fifth Avenue building, in 
New York. Previous to this rope-pull- 
ing episode in his life, he had been an 
adept at wiping joints and doing the 
other things that enter into the prac- 
tice of the art of plumbing. But work- 
ing around in damp places and re- 
spectable, if musty, cellars chilled his 
skinny legs. So he shifted to the light, 
diverting and not particularly remu- 
nerative job of bricklaying. 

There certainly was very little oppor- 
tunity to indulge one’s liking for trip- 
ping the light fantastic in such work. 
But Tom, by attending all the balls and 
parties of the Social Organizations of 
‘ these various branches of labor, man- 
aged to develop his talents as a dancer. 


Once a Bell-Boy 


PREVIOUS to the plumbing and 
bricklaying stages of Our Hero’s life, 
he had been a first-class bell-boy. This 
he admits. His first commercial under- 
taking consisted in buying a bunch of 
daily papers at sixty cents a hundred 
copies and retailing them for a cent 
apiece. He states that during the news- 
boy stage he found plenty of practice 
in learning odd steps by dancing in or- 
der to keep his elaborate but hardly 
meaty frame from freezing on the chilly 


days when the wind swept in and about, 


Park Row from December to March. 
Dingle declares that undoubtedly he 
would now be a Past-Captain of Bell- 
boys had not his inclinations to dance 
and carelessly balance himself upon one 
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foot resulted in the hotels in which he 
worked dispensing with his services. The 
patrons objected to having their ice- 
water handed in by a chap who was 
doing an imitation of a human tel- 
egraph pole, and persisted in wrapping 
his legs around each other. Nervous 
guests at hotels thought such actions 
intimated the need for a physician. 
Failing to find a happy combina- 
tion of dancing and work in the eleva- 
tor job, Dingle decided he would give it 
up. Three years ago, when he had just 
turned twenty years, he reached a most 
momentous decision. He recalls that 
this decision was reached while his ele- 
vator was passing the fifth floor, one 
afternoon in July, 1908. He had over- 
looked the necessity for stopping his 
car for a crusty old gentleman who ver- 
bally lambasted him. Stinging under the 
rebuke, he began to plan out his future, 
for he felt that he was not going to be 
permitted to tarry long in his position. 
He would go on the stage. 


The Neat Determination 


SO, ACCORDINGLY, he hied him- 
self up to the offices of the Aborn Opera 
Company. Mr. Milton Aborn looked 
him over carefully. They were engag- 
ing people for a piece entitled “Back 
Again.” 

Dingle modestly announced himself 
as a dancer of originality and merit. He 
was engaged to sing second bass. The 
rehearsals began, and the musical di- 
rector discovered that if Tom Dingle’s 
musical inclinations led anywhere it 
undoubtedly was in the direction of first 
bass. Therefore, he became a first bass 
chorus man in the “Back Again” com- 
pany. 

Inside of a month, the show was 
“back again” on Broadway. The fail- 
ure of a fickle public to flock in suffi- 
cient numbers to see the show, to make 
it possible for the Messrs. Aborn to 
keep it out on the chance that Dingle 
would be discovered, delayed that pleas- 
ing occasion somewhat. In “Back 
Again,” Tom was given a part, that of 
the Bearded Lady. The records fail to 
throw. any light on just how good he 
was in this part. But he did return to 
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Broadway, disproving thereby the the-would sooner or later land in the right 


ory that they never “come back.” 

This first plunge into the theatrical 
ocean having been a sort of fizzle, 
Dingle once more went back to work. 
He hunted up his overalls, old slouch 
hat, and his trowel, and then blossomed 
out as a bricklayer. While the wages 
were fair—and regular—Dingle was 
still sighing for the glare of the foot- 
lights. He had all sorts of confidence in 
himself. He kept up with his dancing. 


A Partnership Formed 


THEN Dingle met Willie Connor, 
another aspirant for the Dancing 
Stakes. Willie has since seen the error 
of his ways and is working as a theatre 
treasurer—the work he did previous to 
being bitten by the stage bug. Willie 
thought he was some pumpkins as a 
dancer. So, Willie proposing and Tom 
being agreeable, they combined to do a 
double or “brother” act. 

Here enters Pat Rooney, not un- 
known favorably to theatre-goers. Pat 
discerned the germ of a good dancer in 
Dingle and sent out the team of Dingle 
and Connor, to do or die in the four- 
shows-a-day theatres. 

After a short and unbrilliant com- 
paign, this partnership went the way 
of lots of well-meant things. Then 
Dingle managed to convince another 
manager that he could add greatly to 
the value of “The Fly-By-Night’ Min- 
strels.” 

This attraction flew but a few short 
weeks and then came to earth with a 
dull and sickening thud in Lowell, 
* Mass. The company was _ stranded. 
Dingle, with his faith in himself still 
unimpaired, sold a cornet he had 
bought, for what reason he does not 
know, and returned to the Big City. 

He then went out, with head and 
hopes high in the clouds of optimism, 
as a feature of an organization known 
as “The Laughing Tourist.” This was 
at the beginning of this year. 

The tourist party succeeded in laugh- 
ing himself to death in short order, and 
Dingle again returned to his base of 
operations, a little discouraged, but with 
the same buoyant confidence that he 


spot and make good. 


“Ryan and Dingle” 


ONE DAY, while sunning himself 
on Broadway, along that portion of the 
Boulevard known as The Rialto, 
Dingle was introduced to another young 
man who danced for a living when- 
ever and wherever he got the chance 
to do so. This chap bore the good Cel- 
tic name of Ben Ryan. The two entered 
into partnership forthwith and thus was 
formed the Dancing Duo of Ryan and 
Dingle. 

For some unaccountable reason—at 
least unaccountable to the two boys— 
managers did not buy special delivery 
stamps in order to get contracts to them 
in a rush. They worked but three days 
in six weeks. These three days were 
spent in occupying the stage of a mov- 
ing-picture theatre, while the Union 
operator was changing the films for the 
next picture. 

Then along came the “Friars Frolic.” 
Mike Simons, who is stage manager for * 
Oscar Hammerstein, knew Ryan, and 
through him met Dingle. Mike sent the 
boys to Mr. Sam Harris. Mr. Harris 
didn’t have anything to offer the team, 
as his firm was not intending to pro- 
duce any musical shows. 

Dingle and Ryan went to a rehearsal 
of the “Friars Frolic,” in order to see 
Mr. Harris. After talking to them, it 
occurred to Mr. Harris they might doa 
little dancing act in the show. 

So George M. Cohan was appealed to. 
Being an expert dancer himself, as well 
as an astute theatrical man, George M. 
immediately saw visions of a find after 
he had tried out Dingle. 

No one was more pleased with the 
success of the unknown dancer than 
himself. To show just how much he 
thought of him, Mr. Cohan did some- 
thing that not one professional out of 
a thousand would be likely to do. In the 
medley dance, - notwithstanding the 
success Dingle made, Mr. Cohan fol- 
lowed him with his dance, instead of 
crowding the “hit” into an obscure po- 
sition where the dance would not have 
a chance. . 
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The Real Dingle 


PERSONALLY, this newest dan- 
cing sensation is a very likable chap. 
He is slightly built, about six feet in 
height, with legs that apparently begin 
under his ears. 

His sudden success has not risen 
above his legs, thus far, and there are 
lacking any evidences that it ever will. 

In his modesty he enthusiastically 
gives all the credit for his rapid progress 
to “The Friars.”’. 

“If they hadn’t been good enough to 
give me a chance to show. what I could 
do, I would to-day be just exactly 
where I was three months ago, looking 
for a bricklaying operation. Even a 
dancer must eat, you. know, and while 
I had made up my mind that I would 
stick at the thing until I got some sort 
of a chance, I never figured the chance 
would come the way it did. No one 
knows how much I appreciate the op- 
portunity that has come my way. Of 
course, I knew I could dance. But, for 
some reason or other, I didn’t seem to 


be able to make anyone else feel the 
same way about it.” 

As to the style of dancing that Dingle 
does, it is difficult to describe. It is ap- 
parently an elaboration of the methods 
of Fred Stone, the comedian member of 
the team of Montgomery and Stone. As 
everyone knows, Mr. Stone is one of the 
greatest eccentric dancers this country 
has ever produced. One cannot better 
label Dingle’s dancing than to say that 
it is of the style, but vastly different 
from anything Mr. Stone has ever done. 

The rise of this unknown boy is one 
of the most interesting things that has 
occurred in the past theatrical season. 
Cases of meteoric rise, to be sure, are 
not infrequent, but it is rare that a 
dancer, a total stranger to anyone in 
the business of furnishing entertain- 
ment, can place himself in such an ag- 
gregation of stars as went to make up 
the “Friars Frolic” and be mentioned as 
even with them in his capacity as an en- 
tertainer. 

It looks as though Dingle has been 
discovered to stay discovered. 








ABBY admits he is a Human Fash- 
ion Plete. He admits it but has 
never been able to prove it. He 
ascribes not a little of his personal 
popularity, to say nothing of his reputa- 
tion as a simon-pure man of the world, 
to his ability to foretell the demands of 
the Modes. 

Knowing his penchant for gaudy 
wardrobe—rainbow ties, gambler vests 
and musical-comedy suits and overcoats 
—I never am surprised or perturbed at 
any fresh sartorial outburst on his part. 

This morning, just as I was about to 
write a despairing note of protest to the 
pilot of the riveting machine, in opera- 
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GABBY HAS ANOTHER ADVENTURE 


tion on the building across the street 
from our office, I observed him slide 
into the room. He was a sight to be- 
hold. A veritable rainbow in effect— 
he had gone the limit in the wardrobe 
line. 

However, what struck me particular- 
ly was the fact that he was toting by 
a yard long leash, a brindle and white 
bull dog of the genus Bostonese. In the 
light of the interest raised by his ca- 
nine companion, his peacock raiment es- 
caped caustic comment. 

Now, while a staunch admirer of 
dogs, of whatever degree of breeding 
or color, I really felt sorry for Gabby’s 
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helpless captive. I realized, on the in- 
stant, that no self-respecting dog would 
~ be able to hold up his head after having 
appeared on the highways with my 
friend of the variegated apparel. 

I greeted Gabby cordially ; if not en- 
tirely for himself, then at least on ac- 
count of the dog. My friend indulged 
himself in a broad, moon-like grin, and 
held out the leash invitingly, as if prof- 
fering me a chance for a closer inspec- 
tion. 

“Some dog, eh?” he suggested, eyeing 
the purp admiringly. 

“Yes, it is rather a fair specimen,” 
I admitted, cautiously, as I patted the 


bow-wow on the head. I felt, instinc-. 


tively, that too profuse praise would 
probably result in his offering to sell the 
dog to me at a bargain figure. 

“You'll never guess where I copped 
him out,” he volunteered, after he had 
waited ten or fifteen seconds for some 
return comment. Not getting an imme- 
diate reply, Gabby busied himself in 
“bill-sykesing” Rover under the table. 

I admitted that I did not have the 
least suspicion as to what method he 
had used, or what means he may have 
employed, in decoying the dog away 
from his previous habitation and con- 
dition of servitude. 

“You remember that gink I told you 
about owing me thirteen beans since 
last winter?” he inquired, as he tied the 
leash to the leg of the table. 

“Do you mean Splurge, of Splurge 
and Splash, the vaudeville duo?” I 
asked. 

“Yep, that’s the identical little blue- 
eyed boy. You'll remember I slipped 
him the loose coin to pull down his 
glad-rag layout from Uncle’s, when he 
landed that twenty weeks’ time over 
the Outrageous Circuit.” 

I remarked that I did have a recollec- 
tion of the incident. 

Gabby went right on. 

“Well, up to yesterday, I didn’t seem 
to be able to get any come-back on the 
thirteen shiners, excepting picture post- 
cards.” 

“Picture post-cards,” I echoed, won- 
dering what sort of a yarn he was about 
to spring on me. 

‘Surest thing you know. He sent me 
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about a half-hundred beautiful views 
from Winnipeg, and other points west 
of Chicago.” Then Gabby, noticing that 
I was evidently about to interrupt him, 
continued: “Oh, yes, he always prom- 
ised to make good. In fact, he wrote the 
most lovely promises and regrets for 
the delay all around the scenery and 
buildings on the post-cards. But, for 
some reason or other he never seemed 
to be able to locate a post-office to send 
me a money-order for the coin. I was 
beginning to think that perhaps the 
mazuma was never going to come 
across the promised land.” 

“Well,” I inquired, somewhat impa- 
tiently, I am afraid, “and what has all 
this rigamarole got to do with the 
dog ?” 

“I’m coming to that part of the story 
now. Yesterday, while I was tacking 
across Longacre Square, en route to a 
press-agent’s office, what do you think 
happened ?” 

“T haven't the slightest idea,” I an- 
swered. “What did happen?” 

“Just as I was breezing by at a fifty 
mile an hour clip, passing the subway 
kiosk in Times Square, I banged head- 
on into a gink who was walking along 
with his nose buried in a sporting ex- 
tra. I raised up after the crash to ask 
him what was eating him, and who do 
you think it was?” 

“I give it up; it is too difficult for 
me.” 

“You’d never guess,” he persisted. 

“President Taft,’ I fired back at 
Gabby. 

“Ah, cut out the comical stuff,” he 
retorted testily. “It was no one else but 
my old pal, Splurge, safely returned to 
the loving bosom of dear, old Broad- 
way. And,” continued Gabby impres- 
sively, “he was leading this dog.” 

With that triumphant declaration, 
Gabby indicated Bruno, who was sleep- 
ing peacefully under the table. 

“Then, I suppose, Splurge picking 
you out for a sucker, sold*the dog to 
you?” 

“He did nothing of the kind. I 
grabbed him by the port fin and flipped 
it for a couple of minutes. You know,” 
observed Gabby sagely, “it always pays 
to be glad to see the guy who owes you 















money. He might be in the humor to 
want to pay it. And, this being the case, 
it is always better not to appear too anx- 
ious. After agreeing with Splurge that 
it was hotter in the city than it is in 
the summer, I artistically and cleverly 
led the converse around to the question 
of the little loan.” 

“And I suppose he immediately fell 
for the noise you were making?” 

This was said in my most cuttingly 
sarcastic manner. 

“Not right away. Seeing as how he 
had added about five layers of solid 
ivory to his dome since he left our busy 
midst, I had to gently insinuate that 
doubtless he had overlooked, or forgot- 
ten, the slight difference existing be- 
tween us, in my humble favor.” 

“Did he come across then?” I de- 
manded, feeling sure that nothing of 
the kind had happened. 

“No,” slowly replied’ Gabby, “he did 
not. So I made it as plain as the nose 
on his map—and it is some plain nose 
—that I would be just naturally half- 
tickled to death, if he would insult me 
by throwing the money at me. I even 
hinted that I would have a spasm of 
joy if he hit me right between the eyes 
with the coin.” 

“And,” I interrupted, “he being a 
wise guy just laughed in your face and 
walked away.” 

“Not for one dainty, little minute. 
Splurge opened up his speaking depart- 
ment and brayed forth the intelligence 
that he knew he was in my debt. He 
slipped me the glad tidings that he 
never would forget my kindness in fly- 
ing to his rescue when the financial tide 
was on the ebb. He further announced, 
in clarion tones, that I was the original 
little friend in need, a friend and a pal 
indeed.” 

“TI suppose you ate up this guff like 
hot-cakes ?” 

“No. I allowed him to bellow away 
for a couple of minutes. Then when his 
pressure got low, I threw on the brakes. 
In fact, I eased over the big special 
info that I knew as well as he did, what 

“a nice, obliging, little fellow I am, to 
say nothing of the fine, fat, healthy 
friend I have proved myself to be.” 

“Then I suppose he was so overcome 
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that he opened up, right off the reel, 
and paid you back—I don’t think,” I 
said to Gabby. 

“That’s where your tires are skid- 
ding, young man. I put him hep to the 
fact that this sort of loose talk wasn’t 
going to purchase any three meals per 
twenty-four hours: for yours truly. So 
thanking you one and all for your kind 
and undivided attention, would he kind- 
ly come across with the thirteen.” 

“Did he have a come-back to that?” 

“No, his foot work was getting 
pretty rocky. He hemmed and hawed 
and beat around the tall alfalfa, but 
managed, after a terrific. struggle, to 
keep his mitts away from his wallet. 
After a little more sparring, in which 
he oozed over an explanation, which 
went lame in the telling, he expressed 
his regrets and started to say good-by. 
He would meet me next Thursday, with 
the money, dead sure.” 

“Did you let him get away?” I in- 
quired, in mock astonishment. 

“I did not,” replied Gabby, swelling 
up like a pouter pigeon. I advised him 
that I knew his Building and Loan was 
due, to say nothing of his having to 
kick in for the mortgage on the old 
home. And in a calm tone of voice I 
gently tipped him off that I was the pre- 
ferred creditor, and would he kindly 
oblige me by stepping up to the cash- 
ier’s window and settle, before the dust 
blew into his eyes and made it impos- 
sible for him to write out a check.” 

I knew from Gabby’s general demean- 
or that he had not been able to collect 
even a nickel of the thirteen dollars, 
even though he is the world’s one best 
bet as a bill-collector. I waited for him 
to go ahead. He resumed, after a min- 
ute or so spent in chuckling to himself. 

“But I slipped one over on him at 
that,” he volunteered. 

“Now we'll get to the bottom of the 
plot. What did you do?” 

“T suddenly had the big idea—it 
flashed through my head like a comet.” 

“What was the big idea—the men- 
tal revolution?” I asked. 

“Nothing less than copping out the 
dog.” 
“But surely he was not willing to give 
him up?” 
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“Not he,” cheerfully replied Gabby. 
“He explained, with tears in his eyes, 
and sobs in his throat, that the dog was 
a special pet of his, and that there 
wasn’t enough money in the world to 
make him part with the animal.” 

As he told me this, Gabby carelessly 
pilfered a cigaret from off my desk. To 
let him know that I had observed the 
robbery, I handed him a match. He was 
evidently waiting for me to ask him 
how he got the dog, so I followed the 
cue. 

“How did you manage to convince 
Splurge that he should resign the dog 
to your tender mercies ?” 

“T put my unrivaled powers to work. 
And even if I do make the crack about 
myself, I soon convinced him that the 
best thing he could do for his country’s 
sake, and his own financial relief, con- 
sisted in passing title to the Rover, 
from himself to yours obligingly. And 
that’s how I copped the dog.” 

“So he did give him to you?” 

“No, not exactly,” hesitatingly re- 
plied Gabby. “You see, I sort of dis- 
tracted his attention and when he wasn’t 
looking, gave him a bum’s rush, and in- 
troduced his face to the sidewalk. As 
he hit the pavement, I grabbed the 
leash and beat.it down the street, 
and made a get-away. The man-eating 
hound was mine, and Splurge doesn’t 
Owe me a cent.” 

“Now that you have this wonderful 
dog, what are you going to do with 
him?” I asked, smelling a mouse. 

Gabby shifted about uneasily, grin- 
ning foolishly before answering. And 
when he did finally reopen the talk he 
didn’t have much to say except in ful- 
some praise of the dog. 

“He’s some dog, aint he?” inquired 
Gabby, looking affectionately at the 
four-legged object under discussion. 

“Oh, I guess he’ll pass as dogs go,” 
I answered carelessly. As a matter of 
fact, however, he was a pretty fair 
specimen of bull-dog. 

Finally Gabby mustered up enough 
ae to spring the real object of his 
call. 

“Wouldn’t you —like—to—to—buy 
him?” he asked hesitatingly, eyeing me 
anxiously, 
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“Not for a minute. You can’t pull 4 3 


that old, moth-eaten stuff around here. 
And what’s more to the point, young 
fellow,” I went on, warming up, “the 
ten spot you owe me—the ten spot I 
slipped you a couple of weeks back, 
was handed you in coin of the realm. 
And what’s more to the point, that’s 
the way it has got to come back to me 
—in coin of the realm.” 

With this information under his bon- 
net, he wisely refrained from pressing 
the point. 

While Gabby and I were endeavoring 
to discover if the animal had anything 
in the way of a répertoire of tricks 
tucked away under his paws, my ’phone 
bell rang. Gabby answered it. He looked 
up and announced: 

“It’s Bill Alexander.” 

I took up the receiver. After the 
usual pro and con greetings, Bill slipped 
me the glad tidings that he had a couple 
of seats for the opening of the new 
show at the Pantheon theatre. He men- 
tioned casually that he was in the cast 
and wanted me to get a line on his work. 

You have probably inferred by now 
that Bill is an actor. He is that very 
thing. He is also a good actor and very 
kind to his family and relatives. He is 
what is known in the technique of the 
theatre as a Heavy Lead. His voice is 
one of those cave-like, rumbling bari- 
tones that make you feel as if Booth 
were once more back on terra firma. 

Coupled with his voice, Bill is gifted 
with an Apollo-like physique, and a 
face that is always referred to feeling- 
ly by the matinée-hero worshipers. 
These talents always guarantee him a 
soft spot in the affections of the man- 
agers. 

He is some favorite in our larger 
cities and commercial centers. Like- 
wise, by the same token, he gets a good, 
fat weekly stipend for cavorting about 
the stage. 

Bill’s forte is the modern drama. He 
usually plays a heroic part, or a kind 
uncle, with nothing on his mind but his 
money. 

Gabby is a strong adherent of Bill’s. 
As a matter of record, he has more 
than once led the applause brigade 
when Bill walked on the stage on an 
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opening night. It was only natural, 
therefore, that Gabby should declare 
himself in on the tickets for the show. 
He announced that he would meet me 
in the lobby of the Pastor Hotel, at 8 
o'clock, to the minute. He further ad- 
vised me to be prepared for something 
natty and original in the shape of a 
first-night get-up. 

With these few remarks, he unhitched 
the dog, and led him, with his tail be- 
tween his hind legs, out of the office. 

‘ When I ambled into the lobby at the 
scheduled time, I had no difficulty what- 
ever in singling out Gabby. He was 
reclining nonchalantly in a deep, leath- 
er-upholstered chair, smoking a five- 
cent torch with all the enjoyment and 
ease usually associated with a dollar 
perfecto. 

I am used to peculiar ideas in dress, 
especially where Gabby is concerned, 
but his get-up to-night ‘was the limit. In 
fact, I told him, as a friend whom I 
could insult with impunity, that he 
looked more like a horse, or a walking 
delegate to the Grape Vine Trimmers’ 


Convention at Sandusky, than a human 
being. 

But Gabby refused to be insulted. I 
dare say he considers me in the light 
of a poor, deluded boob with no appre- 
ciation of the proprieties in evening- 


dress. Outside of the fact that his 
trousers sagged over his insteps about 
three inches, and the waistcoat he wore 
appeared more suitable for a masquer- 
ade outfit than for a theatre party, 
there was nothing much the matter with 
him. Noting my look of interrogation, 
directed toward his coat, Gabby volun- 
teered an explanation. 

“The dog got hold of my evening 
coat and mussed it up, so I had to bor- 
row Herbert’s. Don’t you think this 
velvet on the collar and cuffs adds a 
nifty touch?” 

It certainly did add a touch. It was 
two sizes too large and made him look 
like a minstrel end-man. But I agreed 
that he was a dazzling piece of work. 

I swallowed my pride, and after of- 
fering up a silent prayer than we 
should not meet anyone whom I knew, 
while Gabby and I were on the street, 
we set forth for the theatre. - 
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Bill had gotten us a pair of aisle 
seats, in H. We made ourselves com- 
fortable ; and Gabby roasted everything 
in sight-while the melancholy overture 
was ground out. Finally the big show 
was ready to open the festivities. 

The first act of the piece, which was 
entitled “The Enthusiastic Genevieve,” 
displayed the interior of the library in 
the country home of the Van Nesters, 
at Palmyra, New Jersey. 

Bill was cast as Van Twister Guelph, 
a man-about-town. The program didn’t 
say what town, but I suppose it was 
Palmyra. 

It seems that Van Twister, our old 
pal, Bill, was some hunky on Genevieve, 
the daughter and pride of Van Buren 
Van Nester, a retired coal heaver, who 
had made his pile of gelt in black dia- 
monds. Van Nester was lolling in his 
summer home at Palmyra, for the sea- 
son. The action of the piece showed a 
house party in full bloom. It was one of 


those Saturday-to-Monday affairs, with 


three days’ board and lodging saved for 
the guests. 

Van Buren Van Nester favored the 
suit of Montmorency Cliveden, the 
dissolute son of his old competitor, Jack 
Cliveden. You see, Van Nester had a 
sneaking idea that by marrying Gene- 
vieve, The Enthusiastic, to Montmor- 
ency, or as his pals in college always 
called him, Monty, he would unite the 
two proud families and grab off the 
coal business of the entire town. Some 
clever guy, old man Van Buren Van 
Nester! 

But, cunning old codger that he was, 
he but little recked of the deadly in- 
fluence and lion-hearted daring of our 
friend Bill Alexander, otherwise known 
to the audience as Van Twister Guelph. 
Van Twister was a perfect devil. And, 
to show that he was a real man of the 
world, he tossed off, in eight minutes, 
by Gabby’s watch, seventeen alias ryes 
—which everyone knew were only col- 
ored water. 

Van Twister cajoled the Enthusiastic 
Genevieve into a session of hand-hold- 
ing in the conservatory. There he made 
violent love to the shrinking maiden, 
who had taught physical culture the 
previous summer and weighed not less 
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than one hundred and eighty. Curses! 
He is discovered by the irate father, 
old man Van Nester, who is ambling, 
sort of ‘careless like, into the billiard 
room, in company with Old Man Clive- 
den and his dissolute son, Monty. 

Big scene! Some excitement! Old 

Van Nester throws the lie in Van 
Twisters face. The lie rebounds, jar- 
ringly, and hits the dissolute Monty a 
terrific blow in the ear, the left one. Big 
doings! The big scene of the first act 
is on for fair! Strained attention from 
the audience! Critics bored to death and 
yawning! Gabby is fast asleep! In 
rushes the Enthusiastic Genevieve's 
mother and twelve maiden aunts! Like- 
wise ‘the village social élite, who get a 
dollar a night for making believe, or, in 
other words, pretending to be the direct 
descendants of the first families of 
Palmyra and surrounding cities. 
_ Genevieve is supposed to faint dead 
away in the arms of our old pal, Bill, in 
his character of Van Twister Guelph, a 
lineal. descendant of the Kings and 
Queens of Britain. But poor Gene- 
wieves aim was bad. Besides, Bill 
caught his left foot in the apple plant 
which was growing in a papier mache 
jardiniere, and he missed: Genevieve al- 
together. ; 

But ah, what is this we see? Monty, 
the dissolute son, being a good sprinter, 
Sizes up the situation at a glance. He 
ducks in between his stage meal-ticket 
—his paternal parent—and Genevieve’s 
proud and doting father, and tackles the 
stage fainting maiden. 

He reaches her almost in time. I say 
almost, for just as he grabs hold of her 
lingerie gown, the sort that women al- 
ways wear at week-ends, her bean hits 
the white-pine mahogany table which 
stands in the center of the library of 
the summer home of the Van Nesters, 
at Palmyra, New Jersey. Genevieve is 
out for the count and Van Twister has 
twisted his ankle. Some acting! 

The curtain comes down to riotous 
applause, produced mainly by the re- 
inforced corps of ushers, those of the 
audience who got in for nothing, ex- 
cluding Gabby and myself, and the fire- 
man on duty in front of the house. Gab- 
by being fast asleep, missed the curtain. 
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The gentleman sitting in front of us, 
Mr. Snooks, the critic of The Daily 
Truth, wearily arose. He drew his fal- 
tering footsteps out into the lobby. 
There Gabby and I found him compar- 
ing notes with Theodore Blammer, the 
astute and rising young critic of the 
Daily Snort, who had been taking in 
a moving-picture show up the street. 
Snooks gave Blammer the story of the 
first act, which Blammer should have 
seen, but had not. Then the two worthies 
jumped a car and went down town to 
their respective offices, where they very 
likely wrote illuminating and exhaust- 
ive criticisms of the great hit, “The En- 
thusiastic Genevieve,” the same sort of 
criticisms that you always read the 
morning after a new production. Of 
course they only saw one act, but a real 
critic can always review a production 
on the strength of one act. 

Gabby took me across the street to 
Louis Berton’s Oasis. There we dis- 
cussed Bill Alexander’s sterling work 
in the first act. 

“Bill is some character actor, aint 
he?” demanded Gabby, as he bit off the 
end of a cork-tipped cigaret. 

“Yes, he is not,” I replied, recalling 
the pitiful figure our hero had cut in 
the finale of the first act. 

“The only thing I have to complain 
about im his work, is that he: tries to 
ring in his old acrobatic stuff. He 
doesn’t seem to be able to get away 
from that Muscular Marvel act he did 
on Fourteenth Street ten or twelve 
years ago.” 

“The older Bill gets,” I remarked, 
“the worse he becomes.” 

Gabby and I became so engrossed in 
our discussion that we forgot to go 
back for the rest of the play. We were 
still chattering away at 11:10 Pp. m., 
when Bill and two other members of 
the company walked in. These two were 
Monty, his late rival for the hand of 
Enthusiastic Genevieve, and her father, 
R. Van Buren Van Nester, the retired 
coal heaver of Palmyra. 

Bill gave us the friendly welcome 
sign and then introduced the two ac- 
tors. Monty is known in still life as 
Terence McDuffie, and R. Van Buren 
Van Nester pays his board bills under 
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the cognomen of Louie Snyder. He 
used to play a trombone. Monty was 
still culling sections of grease paint 
from his right listener, when he was 
introduced. 

“Well, how did you like the show?” 
demanded Bill, in a praiseworthy en- 
deavor to find out what we thought of 
his work. 

“Great, great,” replied Gabby, reach- 
ing over and taking a couple of pieces 
of sliced ham. 

“And you?” queried Bill, turning his 
shining orbs in my direction. 

“Best thing you ever did,” I an- 
swered, more from force of habit, than 
any inclination to stretch the gospel 
truth. “That big fall you pulled at the 
end of the act was a peacherino.” 

Bill sort of turned a pale-pink when 
I said this. He recovered his feet, how- 
ever, and went on, as though nothing 
had happened to disturb the serenity of 
the group. 

“Yes, it was a pretty fair piece of 
tumbling. But, as a matter of fact, be- 
tween ourselves, it wasn’t supposed to 
be a part of the business of the scene. 
My foot got caught in that trellis thing 
and made me take a brodie on my 
bean. But ‘Monty here saved the scene. 
I owe a lot to Monty for being on the 
job.” 

At this point Monty replied careless- 
ly that it wasn’t anything and said he 
would have the same again. 

After the “same again” had been 
stood up in front of the five of us, by 
the white-aproned ambassador, Monty 
tipped Bill off to the fact that he, 
Monty, had overheard the man who 
paid for the show, and the manager, 
discussing the advisability of changing 
the finale of the act. They suggested, 
said Monty, that it would perhaps be 
better for Monty to catch the girl in his 
arms, instead of that feat being entrust- 
ed to Bill, whose feet, seemingly, would 
get in his way. 

Bill waxed very hot indeed at this 
information. 

“They can’t do that,” he exclaimed, 
with great heat. “Why, man alive, that 
would kill my big scene in the second 
act, where Genevieve thanks me for 
having caught her.” 
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Monty agreed with this and further 
intimated that he also heard the sugges- 
tion made about shifting the parts 
about, and giving Monty Bill’s part and 
letting Bill play Monty’s part. 

This information set Bill off at a 
tangent. He flared up like a car of burn- 
ing oil, and hinted that Monty was cut- 
ting in on his stuff, and, further, that 
he hadn’t thought Monty was that sort 
of a fellow. 

Meanwhile, as Monty and Bill ar- 
gued, across my bosom, Gabby and 
Louie Snyder were toasting each other, 
in oft-repeated “agains.” Each was as- 
suring the other he was the finest little 
fellow he had ever met and could have 
anything the other had, just by asking 
for it. 

I was trying my best to pacify Bill, 
and winked knowingly at Monty. But 
Old Professional Jealousy was on the 
- and they went at each other for 
air.. 

“Who the deuce are you in the show 
game, anyway?” demanded Bill, glar- 
ing at Monty, who returned the glare 
with compound interest. 

“Me? Why, I’m the little fellow that 
has forgotten more about acting than 
you'll ever learn,” courteously replied 
Monty, putting on his haughtiest stage 
manner. 

Gabby, meantime, had his attention 
attracted to our group. He properly fig- 
ured that the sulphur fumes were begin- 
ning to sizzle. He inferred, and not im- 
properly, that the zone was assuming a 
more than friendly conversational .as- 
pect. He edged in, and demanded: 

“What’s the row?” 

“None of your business, you fat, lop- 
eared gink,” said Monty, roughly push- 
ing my Taft-like friend to one side. 

“Nix on the rough stuff,” exclaimed 
Gabby, as he adjusted his circus get-up, 
and guarding his borrowed evening 
coat, with the velvet collar and cutfs. 
“None of that, I say.” 

“Who asked you to stick in an oar 
here, anyway?” demanded Bill, giving 
Gabby another shove in the direction 
of Monty. 

“I’m not butting in,” explained Gab- 
by, getting all het up himself. “I only 
want to know what’s coming off.” 
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I don’t know who gave Gabby the 
shove that did the work, but the fact 
remains that he lost his balance. Not 
being in the airy-fairy class, he toppled 
over as gracefully as a rhinoceros, and 
hit the floor with a thud that shook the 
glasses. He groaned in his anguish, but 
seemingly only was concerned with sav- 
ing his attire from further assault. He 
brushed himself off and then painfully 
arose to his feet. 

Meanwhile, Snyder and I were pour- 
ing verbal oil on the troubled waters 
on which Monty and Bill were navigat- 
ing so stormily. They were telling each 
other a lot of things, which, if they 
were true even in part did not help 
their self-respect. 

Gabby hobbled over to an adjacent 
table, where he sat down and began 
nursing his ankle, which he evidently 
had put out of commission when he hit 
the tiles. 

Snyder and I finally managed to re- 
store the entente cordiale between the 
beliigerents. They agreed to beg each 
other’s pardon and toasted each other, 
in mutual regrets and assurances ot 
continued friendship and esteem. 

Leaving Louie Snyder to do police 
duty with Bill and Monty, I went over 
to Gabby. 

“What’s ailing you?” I demanded. 

“T’ve broken my ankle,” he groaned, 
“and it’s all your fault.” He said this 
with a groaning ruefulness that made 
me laugh outright. 

“That’s what you get for trying to 
be the little busy fixer,” I retorted. “It 
serves you right for sticking your face 
into every argument you happen to 
overhear. It seems peculiar that a 
couple of professional gentlemen can 
not discuss a question of professional 
ethics without you assuming to settle 
their difficulties.” 

“But,” remonstrated Gabby, “you 
were trying to fix it up yourself, weren’t 
you?” 

I admitted I had been, but explained 
further that I couldn’t help myself, see- 
ing as I was in the midst of the trouble 
from the beginning. 

“Every time I go out with you,” 
gloomily remarked Gabby, “I seem to 
get it in the neck. You’re my genesis.” 
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“Your what?” I asked, puzzled for 
the minute. 

“My genesis. My bad luck fairy.” 

“You mean I’m your nemesis, I sup- 
pose,” I said, laughing, as it dawned 
upon me what he meant. “Forget it and 
stand up and see if you can walk.” 

To the accompaniment of sundry 
groanings, Gabby arose and tried out 
his ankle. Upon discovering that it was 
not fractured in seven or eight places, 
he permitted me to lead him away after 
Monty and Bill had begged his pardon 
and assured him he was a nice little fel- 
low. 

“That’s all right,” said Gabby, as we 
flittered through the revolving doors, 
“but why the dickens didn’t they think 
of that before.” 

Being unable satisfactorily to answer 
this question, I said nothing. As we 
stood on the curb waiting for a car, 
Gabby indulged himself in a_ little 
philosophy. Said ke: 

“Why is it that some guys seem fated 
always to get it in the neck? It doesn’t 
make any difference if they try- to do 
good, they always seem tobe under the 
building when it falls.” 

“Are you referring to yourself?” I 
inquired. 

“Yes. Take this evening for instance. 
I'm the most harmless gink the world 
has ever set eyes upon. I try to be a 
eood fellow and make things right for 
all hands. And what happens? Why, I 
get a back-handed slap from some guy 
just when I’m expecting him to hand 
me a bouquet. The way of the peace- 
maker is a tough one, let me tell you. 
The best he ever gets is the worst of it.” 

I agreed with him and then helped 
him on a ‘Broadway car. 

“By the bye, Gabby,” I said, “how’s 
the dog?” 

“Oh yes,” rep\'ed my friend, forget- 
ting his trouble in an instant. “I knew 
there was something I wanted to tell 
you. The pup put away a good hearty 
meal and I had him with me when I 
was dressing. But he raised Cain with 
my dress-coat, and I asked the hall boy 
to take him out for a walk while I was 
dolling up. The guy comes back in a 
few minutes and tells me that he was 
walking around the corner with the 
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hound when he spied some one he knew 
and bolted.” 

“Do you know who the guy was?” 
I asked, standing on the running 
board, and cannily watching for the 
conductor. 

“From the boy’s description, it must 
have been Splurge. I’m going to look 
him up to-morrow—that is, if I can 
walk,” 
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“And what are you going to do when 
you do see him?” 

“He'll either give me the dog, or else 
pay up.” 

“Or, else,” I interrupted, “he may 
send you some more post-cards.” 

I didn’t get Gabby’s answer, for just 
then the conductor came along for the 
fares and I hopped off at Thirty-fifth 
street. 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF ADAPTATION 


A CHRONICLER records the fact that Douglas Jerrold, who was a very 
nervous man, usually suffered from a most exquisite anguish of apprehension 
on the first nights of his pieces. On one such occasion, a brother dramatist— 
whose work had largely been that of adapting foreign successes for the English 
stage—sought to encourage his timorous friend and remarked that he himself 
never suffered from nervousness of the sort. “Oh, but my dear boy,” retorted 
Jerrold, “but you are always so sure of success! Your pieces have all been tried 
before.” 


SOLEMN AND A SCOT 


IT IS related that John Westley, while playing in that side-splitting farce 
“Excuse Me,” formed the acquaintance of an old Scotchman and later sent the 
“guid mon” seats for the play. Some time afterward he met the old gentleman 
and asked him how he had liked the performance. “Aweel,” replied the sober 
Scot, “it pleased me vera much, ye ken, and I conseeder you played unco’ natural- 
ly; but heigh mon! there was times I’d a hard matter to keep frae laughing.” 
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No. X-DORA JORDAN AND THE DUKE OF CLARENCE 


AD he left me to starve, I never 
would have uttered a word to his 
disadvantage.” 

Of such tenderness was the fidelity of 
Dora Jordan, even in the anguished 
hour of her dismissal by the man with 
whom she had lived in conjugal, if not 
marital, happiness for twenty years. He 
was the Duke of Clarence, afterward 
William IV ; she was a comedienne; but 
in that poignant crisis the player is re- 
vealed as far more noble than the man 
of royal blood. Of all actresses whose 
names are associated in companionship 
with the titled great, Mrs. Jordan is in 


fact the most worthy of respect. To her 
honors as an artist there may be added 
in no less degree that homage due a 
lofty spirit of devoted womanhood and 
maternal sacrifice. ; 

She sat at this duke’s table as the 
matron of his house with such dignity 
that prudes and princes alike actepted 
her as wife. She bore him ten children, 
and was to them all that the name of 
mother could mean. She supported the 
establishment when his own income was 
insufficient. For their common needs and 
for the generous endowment of their 
brood she slaved at her profession long 
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after she had ‘wearied of the player’s 
fame. When ‘she was biuntly told to go 
she made no outcry, published no letters, 
wrote no memoirs, but withdrew in 
quiet grief, giving her betrayer complete 
absolution. A few years later she died, 
a wretched recluse, almost in want, the 
rich earnings of a prosperous career 
drained away by her beloved, devouring 
children. 

Dora Jordan is not to be considered, 
however, merely as a pathetic instance 
of royal ingratitude; apart from that 
chapter of her life, she was one of the 
greatest and most successful actresses 
of the English stage. For three decades 
her name was magic by which the man- 
agers could conjure up crowded houses 
at will; and in competition with the 
dominating Mrs. Siddons ‘she held her 
ground in the public favor with ease. To 
the tragic muse of “the incomparable” 
she triumphantly oppesed the comic; 
and if her more famous rival was the 
Melpomene of the time, she was just as 
genuinely the Thalia—a sobriquet, in- 
deed, by which she was widely known. 

Curiously enough, in spite of her bril- 
liant public and. romantic private life, 
she has been neglected by latter-day 
annalists, where actresses of less talent 
and achievement have found biogra- 
phers by the score. That very neglect, 
however, makes her all the more grate- 
ful as a theme. 


What Lamb Said 


BEFORE her story is taken up in de- 
tail, she may be introduced as an artist, 
in the estimate of Charles Lamb, who 
wrote of her in his essay, “On Some of 
the Old Actors :” 

“Those who have only seen Mrs. Jor- 
dan within the last ten or fifteen years 
can have no adequate idea of her per- 
formances of such parts as Ophelia, 
Helena in “All’s Well that Ends Well,” 
and Viola. Her voice had latterly ac- 
quired a coarseness, which suited well 
enough with her Nelis and Hoydens, 
but in those days it sank, with her 
steady, melting eye, into the heart. Her 
joyous parts—in which her memory 
now chiefly lives—in her youth were 
outdone by her plaintive ones. There 
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is no giving an account how she deliv- 

ered the disguised story of her love for 
Orsino. It was no set speech that she 
had ‘foreseen, so as to weave it into a 
harmonious period, line necessarily fol- 
lowing line, to make up the music—yet 
I have heard it so spoken, or rather 
read, not without its grace and beauty— 
but when she had declared her sister’s 
history to be a ‘blank,’ and that she 
‘never told her love,’ there was a pause, 
as if the story had ended—and then the 
image of the ‘worm in the bud’ came up 
aS a new suggestion—and the height- 
ened image of ‘Patience’ still followed 
after that, as by some growing (and 
not mechanical) process, though spring- 
ing up after thought, I would almost . 
say, as they were watered by her tears. , 
: She used no rhetoric in her 
passion; or it was Nature’s own rhet- 
oric, most legitimate then, when it 
seemed altogether without réle or law.” 


An Trish Girl 


MRS. JORDAN, like Peg Woffing- 
ton anda long line of London’s favorite 
comediennes, was born in Ireland. She 
inherited the theatrical temperament 
from her mother, and in her sixteenth 
year (1777) she made her début in 
Dublin, playing Phoebe in “As You 
Like It.” There, at the outset of her 
career, professional success was joined 
with personal misfortune. The manager 
of the Dublin Theatre, one Richard 
Daly, was an unmitigated scoundrel who 
practiced upon the innocent girl a sys- 
tem of persuasion in which through long 
experience he was an adept. By frequent 
advances of salary he involved her in 
debt, and then threatened her with 
prison until she accepted him. By this 
means he held her in serfdom for sev- 
eral years, but at last in 1782, with her 
mother, brother and sister, who were 
dependent upon her, she fled like a crim- 
inal to England, in order to place her- 
self beyond his clutches. 

Tate Wilkinson, of the discursive 
“Wandering Patentee,” was her salva- 
tion. She and her people were almost 
destitute when application for an en- 
gagement was made to him at Leeds; 
he recognized the mother as having 
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played Desdemona to his Othello in 
Dublin, twenty-four years before, and 
was charitably disposed. Did she play 
tragedy, comedy, or opera? he asked. 
“All,” she replied mildly, with no pre- 
tense to special merit for such versa- 
tility. Tate gasped politely, hemmed and 
hawed, thought it over and then de- 
manded a specimen of her quality—a 
few lines from any réle she might 
choose. She begged to be spared an im- 
mediate trial, because of her fatigue 
and nervousness; but the tactful Tate, 
apparently acceding, ordered a bottle of 
wine, began to gossip about old days in 
Dublin, and soon, after the influence of 
his geniality, she was reciting Calista, 
in Rowe’s “The Fair Penitent,” across 
. the table. Then the manager’s doubts 
vanished; it was arranged forthwith 
that she should have an engagement at 
fifteen shillings a week and should make 
her first appearance a few days later as 
Calista. She stipulated, or her mother 
did for her, that after the tragedy had 
ended she should sing the ballad of 
“The Greenwood Laddie,” and although 
Tate had observed no symptoms of 
comic facility in his “discovery,” he 
consented with some reluctance to this 
peculiar arrangement. When the day of 
test came he was pleasantly surprised, 
as he admits, in “The Wandering Pat- 
entee :” 

“T was not only charmed,-but the pub- 
lic also—and still more at what I feared 
would spoil the whole, the absurdity of 
Calista, after her death, jumping forth 
and singing a ballad; but on she came, 
in a frock and a little mob cap and sang 
the song with such effect that I was 
fascinated—for managers do not always 
meet with jewels, but when they do and 
think the sale will turn out for their 
own advantage, you cannot conceive, 
reader, how it makes their eyes sparkle.” 


Provincial Leading Woman 


FOR the next three years she was a 
popular leading woman at Leeds and 
the other provincial theatres on the 
York circuit, in which Wilkinson had 
an interest. She received her nom de 
théatre of Dora Jordan, as well as her 
introduction to English audiences, from 
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that manager, according to tradition. 
Her true name was Dorothy Bland, and ~ 
she had been accustomed to play either 
as Miss Francis or Miss Phillips, cog- 
nomens taken in recognition of her 
mother’s side of the house. Fear of 
giving offense to her relatives—remit- 
tances and legacies from whom were 
hoped for but never received—-caused a 
decision to revise her nomenclature. 
Dorothy was naturally contracted to 
Dora, and Wilkinson, more by accident 
than design, did the rest. He is quoted 
by an associate as telling how he hap- 
pened to officiate at the mummer’s bap- 
tismal font, in this fashion: 

“Why, I said, my dear, you have 
crossed the water so I’ll call you Jordan; 
and by the memory of Sam! if she 
didn’t take my joke in earnest and call 
herself Jordan ever since.” 

The persuasion of “Gentleman” 
Smith from Drury Lane, who was grati- 
fying his sporting tastes by a visit-to 
the races at York, turned Mrs. Jordan’s 
ambition toward the London stage. In 
the autumn of 1785 she secured a mod- 
est engagement at Drury Lane to play 
“second parts” to Mrs. Siddons in 
tragedy, on a salary of four pounds a 
week. Hardly more than a month had 
passed when, through her appearance as 
Peggy in “The Couritry Girl” (adapted 
by Garrick from Wycherly’s “The 
Country Wife”) she established herself 
as an independent favorite. One of the 
newspaper reviewers took this measure 
of her endowments: 

“She is universally allowed to pos- 
sess a figure, small perhaps, but neat 
and elegant, as was remarkably con- 
spicuous when she was dressed as a boy 
in the third act. Her face, if not beau- 
tiful, is said by some to be pretty, and 
by some pleasing, intelligent or impres- 
sive. Her voice, if not peculiarly sweet, 
is not harsh; if not strong, is clear and 
equal to the extent of the theatre. She 
has much archness, and gave every 
point of the dialogue with the best comic 
effect. She is a perfect mistress of the 
jeu de théatre, and improved to the ut- 
termost all the ludicrous situations with 
which ‘The Country Girl’ abounds. 
From such premises there is and can be 
but one conclusion, that she is a most 














valuable acquisition to the public stock 
of innocent entertainment.” 


A Chronicler’s Opinion 


JAMES BOADEN, the only satis- 
factory chronicler of her life, speaks of 
her “when she burst upon the metropo- 
lis” in this manner: 

“Perhaps no actress ever excited so 
much laughter. The low comedian has 
a hundred resorts by which risibility 
may be produced. In addition to a ludi- 
crous cast of features, he may resort, if 
he chooses, to the buffoonery of the fair ; 
he may dress himself ridiculously; he 
may border even upon indecency in his 
action, and be at least a general hint of 
double entendre, to those whose minds 
are equally impure. But the actress has 
nothing beyond the mere words she ut- 
ters, but what is drawn from her own 
hilarity and the expression of features, 
which never submit to exaggeration. 
She cannot pass by the claims of her 
sex, and self-love will preserve her from 
any willing diminution of her personal 
beauty. How exactly had this child of 
nature calculated her efficacy that no in- 
tention on her part was ever missed, and 
from first to last the audience responded 
uniformly to an astonishment of de- 
light. In the third act they more clearly 
saw what gave the elasticity to her step. 
She is made to assume the male attire; 
and the great painter of the age (Sir 
Joshua Reynolds) pronounced her fig- 
ure the neatest and most perfect in sym- 
metry that he had ever seen.” 

Then for twenty-four busy years she 
enjoyed uninterrupted popularity. Al- 
though her special talent was for com- 
edy, particularly in romping, hoydenish 
and “breeches” réles, she ran through 
almost the entire repertory of the Brit- 
ish stage, playing the ephemerae of the 
day, the comic masterpieces, and the 
standard tragedies. Her “takings” were 
enormous for the time; her second sea- 
son alone brought £5,000 into the cof- 
fers of Drury Lane. She was admired 
by the cognoscenti as well as by the 
mob. Macready said: “With a spirit of 
fun that would have outlaughed Puck 
himself, there was a discrimination, an 
identity with her character, an artistic 
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arrangement of the scene, that made all 
seem spontaneous and acciderital, though 
elaborated with the greatest care.” 
Leigh Hunt wrote this critical appre- 
ciation of her contagious laughter: 


Leigh Hunt’s Approval 


“HER laughter is the happiest and 
most natural on the stage; if she is to 
laugh in the middle of a speech, it does 
not separate itself so abruptly from her 
words as with most of our performers. 
Her laughter intermingles itself with 
her words as fresh ideas afford her fresh 
merriment; she does not so much in- 
dulge as she seems unable to help it; 
it increases, it lessens with her fancy; 
and when you expect it no longer, ac- 
cording to the usual habits of the stage, 
it sparkles forth at little intervals as 
recollection revives it like flame from 
half-smothered embers. This is the 
laughter of. the feelings; and it is this 
predominance of heart in all she says 


‘ and does that renders her the most de- 


lightful actress in the Donna Violante 
of ‘The Wonder,’ the Clara of ‘Matri- 
mony,’ and in twenty other characters.” 

In 1787 Mrs. Jordan formed an al- 
liance, so steadfast. for a time that it 
was regarded as a marriage, with Rich- 
ard Ford, a hybrid barrister-actor. 
Three years later the Duke of Clarence, 
just returned from that service in the 
navy which afterward gave him the ap- 
pellation of “The Sailor King,” fell in 
love with her and began to woo in a 
downright nautical fashion. His offers 
were flattering, and Mrs. Jordan, feel- 
ing insecure in the unkept promises of 
Ford, who had proved to be a worth- 
less parasite on her bounty, gave them 
careful consideration. She afforded the 
latter an opportunity to merit her con- 
tinued matronly devotion by marrying 
her, according to his professed inten- 
tion; but he, with a hint of venal pur- 
pose, chose rather to cater to the ducal 
interest by waiving his pledge. Boaden 
explains his heroine’s action in this 
change of protectors, as follows: 

“Mr. Ford was elevated by some per- 
sons into an injured and deserted man}; 
they neither knew -him, nor his privity 
to the advances made by the noble 
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suitor. They had never seen him at the 
wing of the theatre, and thrown their 
eyes, as he must have done, to the pri- 
vate boxes. Mrs. Jordan was not a 
woman to hoodwink herself in any of 
her actions—she knew the sanctions of 
law and religion as well as anybody— 
this implies that she did not view them 
with indifference. And had Mr. Ford, as 
she proposed to him, taken that one step 
farther which the Duke could not take, 
the treaty with the latter would have 
ended at the moment.” 


Enter! The Duke of Clarence 


IN 1790, Mrs. Jordan became the 
morganatic Duchess of Clarence, and 
for two decades the connection was so 
domestic and so permanent that all Eng- 
land regarded it with toleration. The 
couple seemed more truly husband and 
wife than thousands of others whose 
union was of book and ring, as well as 
“in the sight of heaven.” 

The Duke was then rated as of small 
political importance, for not until the 
death of the Duke of York, in 1827, 
‘did he become the heir presumptive. 
With his two older brothers between 
him and the crown, he was thought to 
be out of the running; he had to con- 
tent himself with the trivial function of 
Ranger of Bushey Park, not far from 
London; and—what was miore embar- 
rassing, with an unprincely income. At 
Bushey, therefore, Mrs. Jordan took up 
residence with him, enjoying country 
life between theatrical engagements and 
rearing lusty children, in whom he took 
as keen a family interest as she. Her 
other offspring—she had borne one 
daughter to the evil Daly and three to 
the caitiff Ford—were with her, ac- 
cepted by the Duke without a trace of 
step-fatherly grudge. There was room 
for all, including the ten young ducal 
scions who blessed the liaison, in capa- 
cious Bushey House. That mansion was 
indeed a happy home, with “olive 
branches” enough to found a village. 

Contemporary gossip had it that the 
Duke allowed Mrs. Jordan £1,000 a 
year; but whatever the sum, she spent 
all, and as much again of her own earn- 
ings for the maintenance of the estab- 
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lishment and the support of her chil- ~ 
dren. Old George ITI is said to have ad- ~ 
vised his son in the matter of finances: 

“Hey, hey! What’s this? What’s this? 
You support an _ actress—support an 
actress, they say.” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Ah, well, well! how much do you 
give her, eh?” 

“A thousand a year, sir.” 

“A thousand! A thousand! Too much, 
too much! Five hundred quite enough, 
quite enough.” 

Then, according to this probably 
apocryphal anecdote, the Duke wrote to 
Mrs. Jordan suggesting such a reduction 
of her income. All the satisfaction he 
received from her in regard to the pro- 
posed economy was a strip torn from 
the bottom of a play-bill, carrying the 
motto: “No money returned after the 
rising of the curtain.” That ribaldry, 
however, does not sound at all like Dora 
Jordan. 

She Helps the Duke 


THE DUKE certainly drew freely 
upon his companion’s personal funds, 
though for domestic, not wastrel, pur- 
poses. Journalistic paragraphers boldly 
satirized his dependence upon her sal- 
ary. In 1791 one of the newspapers 
printed this item: 

“The connection between Little Pickle 
and her new FRIEND has been para- 
graphed in every public shape, and un- 
less something extraordinary should 
ever Occur, may now be dropped. We 
have only to add that as Banker to her 
Highness he actually received her week’s 
salary from the Treasurer on Saturday 
last! ! !” 

Mrs. Jordan came to consider her 
work in the theatre merely as a means 
of securing domestic ease for herself 
and family, although it is of record that 
as scon as she set foot on the stage all 
of the spirit and enthusiasm of youth 
returned to her, and she acted as if in- 
spired. In letters to friends she would 
speak of her tours as “prosperous 
cruises;” and in 1809 she wrote to 
Boaden: 

“T am quite tired of the profession. 
I have lost those great encitements, va- 
riety and-emulation. Without these it is 











mere money-making drudgery. From 
the first starting in life, at the early age 
of fourteen, I have always had a large 
family to support. My mother was a 
duty. But on brothers and sisters I have 
lavished more money than can be sup- 
posed, and more, I am sorry to say, 
than I can well justify to those who 
have a stronger and prior claim on my 
exertions.” 


The Duke Assists 


THE DUKE did alt in his power to 
make a fair return for her affection and 
her toil. He read dramas which were 
submitted to her in manuscript; he 
played the devoted husband admirably ; 
he insisted that his friends should re- 
ceive her on equal terms with himself. 
Visitors to Bushey were numerous, and 
they all came away declaring that they 
had seen the finest family in England. 
In this letter of the Duke’s, answering 
an inquiry regarding Mrs. Jordan’s 
health, there is the manner of honest 
conjugality : 

“The papers have on this occasion 
told the truth, for she was last week for 
some hours’ in danger; but now, thank 
God, she is much better and I hope in 
a fair way of perfect recovery. It is my 
present intention to set out on the 23d 
inst. for the seaside, in order that Mrs. 
Jordan may bathe for six weeks. As the 
place-we mean to go to fs no great dis- 
tance from the Isle of Wight, and if 
you have nothing better to do, I shall be 
very happy to see you there, and Mrs. 
Jordan has likewise desired me to say as 
much.” 

When entertainments were given at 
Bushey, Mrs. Jordan rose to the occa- 
sion as if born the great lady. If the 
Duke could be the true yeoman hus- 
band, she was equally the Duchess in 
the presence of society. Take, for ex- 
ample, this excerpt from a newspaper 
account of the celebration in honor of 
the Duke’s forty-first birthday, which 
names her as surrounded by the Hano- 
verian court: 

“At seven o’clock the second bell an- 
nounced the dinner, when the Prince of 
Wales took Mrs. Jordan by the hand, 
led her into the dining-room and seated 
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her at the top of the table. The Prince’ 
took his seat at her right hand, and the 
Duke of York at her left, the Duke of 
Cambridge sat next to the Prince, the 
Duke of Kent next to the Duke of York, 
and the Lord Chancellor next to His 
Royal Highness. The Duke of Clarence 
sat at the foot of the table. The Duke’s 
numerous family were introduced, and 
admired by the Prince, the royal Dukes, 
and the whole company; an infant in 
arms, with a most beautiful white head - 
of hair, was brought into the dining- 
room by the nursery maid.” 


She was a Favorite 


AMONG her stage associates Mrs. 
Jordan, who was singularly free from 
the player’s characteristic vanity, de- 
ported herself with earnest simplicity, 
as if she had no associations with ‘the 
great world. Occasional sarcastic com- 
ment upon her royal connection was of 
course inevitable, no matter how unin- 
vited. Once when she displayed some 
dissatisfaction at rehearsals, the man- 
ager remarked: 

“Why, you are quite grand, madam— 
quite the Duchess to-day.” 

“Very likely,” she answered, “for you 
are not the first person to-day who has 
condescended to honor me sarcastically 
with the title.” 

That very morning, in fact, she had 
discharged an Irish maid for imperti- 
nence and had been berated violently. 
Biddy had banged one of the shilling- 
pieces of her wages down upon a table 
and had screamed: 

“Arrah now, honey! With this thir- 
teener wont [ sit in the gallery !—and 
wont your Royal Grace give me a cur- 
tesy!—and wont I give your Royal 
Highness a howl, and a hiss too!” 

Another choice anecdote of Mrs. Jor- 
dan tells how she brought an austere 
revivalist into a mood of indulgence for 
her anathematized profession. He had 
seen her giving alms in the" streets of 
Chester to a poor widow, and stepped 
up to her, offering his hand, with the 
words : 

“Lady, pardon the freedom of a 
stranger, but would to God the world 
were all like thee.” 
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She drew back mischievously and de- 
clared: 

“No, I wont shake hands with you.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because you are a preacher, and 
when you know who I am you'll send 
me to the devil!” 

The minister protested his complete 
sympathy with her and her deeds of 
charity, but she answered: 

“Well, well, you are a good old soul, 
I dare say ; but I don’t like fanatics, and 
you'll not like me when you know who 

am.’ 

“I hope I shall.” 

“Well, then, I'll tell you. I am a 
player, and you must have heard of me. 
My name is Mrs. Jordan.” 

He was staggered by the announce- 
ment, but with a sad smile he still held 
out his hand, saying: 

“The Lord bless thee, whoever thou 
art. His goodness is unlimited. He has 
bestowed on thee a large portion of His 
spirit. And as to thy calling, if thy soul 
upbraid thee not, the Lord forbid that 
I should.” 

He then gave her his arm and escorted 
her to her lodgings. In parting he shook 
hands with her again, and added: 

“Fare thee well, sister. I know not 
what the principles of thy calling may 
be; thou art the first I ever conversed 
with. But if their benevolent practices 
equal thine, I hope and trust at the Great 
Day the Almighty will say to each: “Thy 
sins are forgiven thee.’ ” 


The Separation 


IN 1809 it was reported that Mrs. 
Jordan and the Duke of Clarence had 
separated after a quarrel. She serenely 
denied the rumor, and wrote to a friend 
in this strain: 

“With regard to the report of my 
quarrel with the Duke, every day of our 
past and present lives must give the lie 
to it. He is an example for half the hus- 
bands ant fathers in the world; the 
best of masters, and the most firm and 
generous of friends. I will, in a day or 
two, avail myself of your kind offers to 
contradict these odious and truly wicked 


reports.” 
Two years afterwards, however, out 
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of a slear sky, the fate of all princes’ 
sweethearts crashed down upon her; 
and the home of so many affectionate _ 


ties crumbled like a house of sand. She 4 


was playing at Cheltenham when a let- 
ter came from the Duke asking her to 


“meet him at Maidenhead—to exchange 


ultimate farewells. After receiving this 
death sentence to her happiness, she 
passed from one fainting fit into an- 
other, but she would not cancel the 
night’s performance, which was to be 
the last of the engagement, and bravely 
rallied her strength to go through 
with it. 

The piece was .“The Devil to Pay” 
(ominous title), a scampering farce in 
which she played Nel/, a character with 
which her comic genius had long been 
identified. She kept up the pretense of 
gayety until a scene in which Nell, acci- 
dentally intoxicated, breaks out into a 
gale of riotous laughter. Here poor 
“Thalia’s” mirth failed her; when she 
attempted to laugh, she began to sob bit- 
terly, and was unable to control her 
erief. Only the resourcefulness of Job- 
son, the actor who was playing opposite 
her, saved the scene; he deftly altered 
his lines to meet the situation, remark- 
ing: 

“Why, Nell, the conjurer has not 
only made thee drunk ; he has made thee 
crying drunk.” 


A Wild Night Ride 


AS SOON as the curtain fell, Mrs. 
Jordan hurried to her coach, without 
stopping to change her stage costume, 
and went to keep her last appointment 
with the Duke. What words were 
spoken, what tears were shed at that 
forlorn interview are unknown; at any 
rate, it was definitely and finally the end. 

The Duke’s sudden abandonment of 
Mrs. Jordan has never been satisfac- 
torily explained; his most unctuous 
biographers either make out a weak case 
for him, or gloss over the incident al- 
together. His desire to make a wealthy 
marriage in order to strengthen his so- 
cial and political position is believed to 
have been the cause of her dismissal; 
for he is known to have canvassed the 
field of eligible English heiresses about 

















that time, not halting at commoners if 
the dowry seemed promising, and to 
have proposed to a few of them 
in vain before he married Adelaide of 
Saxe-Meiningen in 1818. Mrs. Jordan’s 
letters to Boaden illuminate chiefly the 
emotional side of the episode ; they show 
her heart as pure gold. These confi- 
dences, written immediately after the 
parting, deserve extended quotation ; 
they present a stricken woman, heroic- 
ally trying to defend a still-beloved 
prince who had proved himself a traitor 
to her: 

“My mind is beginning to feel some- 
what reconciled to the shock and sur- 
prise it has lately received; for could 
you or the world believe that we never 
had, for twenty years, the semblance of 
a quarrel. But this is so well known in 
our domestic circle, that the astonish- 
ment is the greater! Money, money, my 
good friend, or the want‘ of it, has, I’m 
convinced, made him at this moment the 
most wretched of men; but having done 
wrong, he does not like to retract. But 
with all his excellent qualities, his: do- 
mestic virtues, his love for his lovely 
children, what must he not at this mo- 
ment suffer! 

“All his letters are full of the most 
unqualified praise of my conduct; and 
it is the most heartfelt blessing to know 
that to the best of my power I have en- 
deavored to deserve it. I have received 
the greatest kindness and attention from 
the regent, and every branch of the 
royal family, who in the most unre- 
served terms deplore this melancholy 
business. The whole correspondence is 
before the regent, and I am proud to 
add that my past and present conduct 
has secured me a friend who declares 
he will never forsake me. ‘My forbear- 
ance,’ he says ‘is beyond what he could 
have imagined!’ But what will not a 
woman do who is firmly and sincerely 
attached? Had he left me to starve, I 
never would have uttered a word to his 
disadvantage. And now, my dear friend, 
do not hear the Duke of Clarence un- 
fairly abused. He has done wrong and 
he is suffering for it. But as far as he 
has left it in his own power, he is doing 
everything kind and noble, even to the 
distressing himself.” 
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Another Letter | 


“T FEAR I must have appeared un- 
mindful of your many kindnesses in 
having been such a length of time with- 
out writing to you; but really, till very 
lately my spirits have been so depressed 
that I am sure you will understand my 
feelings when I say it cost me more pain 
to write to those interested about me 
than to a common acquaintance; but 
the constant kindness and attention I 
meet with from the Duke in every re- 
spect but personal interviews (and 
which depends as much on my feelings 
as his), has in great measure restored 
me to my former health and spirits. 
Among many noble traits of goodness 
he has lately added one more, that of 
exonerating me from my promise of not 
returning to my profession. This he has 
done under the idea of its benefitting 
my health and adding to my pleasures 
and comforts.” 


-o* * * * * * * * 


“T lose not a moment in letting you 
know that the Duke of Clarence has 
concluded and settled on me and my 
children the most liberal and generous 
provision; and I trust everything will 
sink into oblivion.” 

Whatever that “liberal and generous 
provision” was, Mrs. Jordan remained 
on the stage. Her vast flock of chil- 
dren—five lordling sons of expensive 
education, and nine daughters in need 
of marriage portions—demanded un- 
flagging industry of her. For the next 
four years (1811-1815) she kept on in 
the harness of her art. Other things 
arose to harass her; two of her most 
cherished sons, who had served with 
distinction in the Peninsula campaign, 
were court-martialed for insubordina- 
tion and sent out to India; while the 
dissolute husband of her eldest daugh- 
ter, born of her Irish misfortunes—a 
Mr. Alsop—drained her income and in- 
volved her in financial entanglements. 
In the autumn of 1815 she retired from 
the stage and went to France; and in 
July, 1816, she died at St. Cloud, aged 
fifty-four. Toward the end she seemed 
to be in need of funds, and her total 
estate was valued at less than three 
hundred pounds. 
































Her Death 


WHEN the news of her death, in ap- 
parent poverty, became public, a hue- 
and-cry of criticism was raised against 
the Duke of Clarence, and the subse- 
quent scandal went on for about twenty 
years, bringing him to the throne as 
William IV (1830) in no favorable 
light. He was defended against the 
charge of ingratitude, of course; his 
own private secretary, an official of the 
mint, undertook to prove to the nation 
that his settlement upon Mrs. Jordan 
and her children was two thousand three 
hundred pounds per annum, and that it 
would have been four thousand four 
hundred pounds if she had not contin- 
ued on the stage; also, that she had 
signed in blank for a member of her 
family (presumably Alsop) certain 
notes which had been treacherously 
filled out with huge sums, the payment 
of which had exhausted her resources. 
Another pleader for the crown declared 
that Mrs. Jordan merely “took a whim 
to affect poverty.” 

These financial aspects of the la- 
mentable affair would become tiresome 
if the conflicting documentary evidence 
pro and con were to be recited at length; 
and William IV, moreover, is too dead 
a king to waste time over, either in 
exoneration or condemnation. Mrs. Jor- 
dan’s lack of ready funds in her fast 
sad days doubtless was due largely to 
her generous sense of duty toward her 
children, who were too numerous for 
even a royal treasury to support in the 
manner to which they were born. 

The brood of Bushey Park, named 
Fitzclarence, may be given biographical 
record as follows: George Augustus 
Frederick Fitzclarence, created Earl of 
Munster in 1831; Henry Fitzclarence, 
captain in the British army, died in In- 
dia in 1817; Lord Frederick Fitzclar- 
ence, lieuttenant-general and colonel of 
Thirty-sixth regiment of foot; Lord 
Adolphus Fitzclarence, commander of 
the royal yacht; Lord Augustus Fitz- 
clarence, rector of Mapledurham and 
chaplain to the king; Lady Sophia Fitz- 
clarence, married Lord De L’Isle and 
Dudley in 1825; Lady Mary Fitzclar- 


ence, married General Fox in 1824; 
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Lady Elizabeth Fitzclarence, married 
the Earl of Errol in 1824; Lady Augusta 
Fitzclarence, married (first) Hon. J. K. 
Erskine in 1827 and (second) Lord 
John Frederick Gordon in 1836; Lady 
Amelia Fitzclarence, married Viscount 
Falkland in 1830. 


The Daughters’ Fates 


THE four daughters by Mrs. Jor- 
dan’s earlier liaisons naturally led more 
obscure lives. She provided each, how- 
ever, with a marriage portion of ten 
thousand pounds, and one of them 
achieved the distinction of mating with 
a general. The Fitzclarences preyed 
upon their royal father—though they 
found his cupboard bare enough—after 
their mother’s death; but the eldest son, 
honored above the others by being made 
an earl, found life not to his liking and 
committed suicide. The rest received 
handsome annuities from Queen Vic- 
toria when she came to the throne in 
1837. This payment of their father’s do- 
mestic debt and peace offering to the 
shade of their ill-treated mother was 
much applauded by the nation. 

There is an element of the uncanny 
in Mrs. Jordan’s end; her death itself 
is clouded by mystery. Her only com- 
panion in France was the former gov- 
erness of her children. This woman 
wrote to one of the daughters, Lucy, 
announcing Mrs. Jordan’s death; three 
days afterward another letter was re- 
ceived from her, stating that Mrs. Jor- 
dan was still alive, earlier advices to the 
contrary notwithstanding, but that she 
was critically ill; then came a third re- 
peating the bulletin of death. General 
Hawker, the daughter’s husband, started 
for France:at once, arriving at St. Cloud 
several days after the burial. So far as 
identification was concerned, the ex- 
governess was the only person who 
could testify at first hand; and her own 
letters argue that she was not particu- 
larly reliable. 


Her Death Denied 


SO IT was not strange that rumors 
should spread.denying her death. Many 
people even declared that they had seen 
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her in London; and for a time Mrs. 
Jordan was, like Oscar Wilde only a few 
years ago, celebrated as a “revenant,” 
legally dead and yet walking the earth 
in the very flesh. All this might be dis- 
missed as old wives’ tales if matter-of- 
fact James Broden, her friend for eight- 
een years and her loyal biographer, did 
not corroborate them with his personal 
testimony. He, too, saw Mrs. Jordan 
after her death and interment at St. 
Cloud. He says: 

“Indeed, about the period in question 
there was a notion that, so far from her 
being dead, Mrs. Jordan had been met 
by various persons in London, and I 
myself was very strongly impressed with 
a notion that I had seen her... . I 
was taking a very usual walk before din- 
ner and I stopped at a bookseller’s win- 
dow on the left side of Picadilly to look 
at an embellishment to some new pub- 
lication that struck my eye. On a sud- 
den a lady stood by my side who had 
stopt with a similar impulse; to my 
conviction it was Mrs. Jordan. As she 
did not speak, but dropt a long white 
veil immediately over her face, I con- 
cluded that she did not wish to be rec- 
ognized, and therefore, however I 
should have wished an explanation of 
what so surprised me, I yielded to her 
pleasure upon the occasion, grounded 
I had no doubt, upon sufficient reasons. 

“When I returned to my own house 
at dinner time I mentioned the circum- 
stance at table and the way in which it 
struck me is still remembered in the 
family. I used on the occasion the strong 
language of Macbeth, ‘If I stand here, 
I saw her.’ It was but very recently I 
heard for the first time that one of her 
daughters, Mrs. Alsop, had, to her en- 
tire conviction, met her mother in the 
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Strand after the report of her death; 
that the reality or the-fancy threw her 
into fits at the time, and that to her 
death she believed she had not been de- 
ceived. With her indeed it was deemed 
a vision, a spectral appearance at noon- 
day, which I need not say was not my 
impression of my own rencontre.” 


The Mystery Never Cleared 


WHAT might have been disclosed if 
Mr. Boaden had not been too polite to 
speak to the apparition? The incident, 
with its flavor of Poe, sends one’s imag- 
ination groping in the dark. 

Mrs. Jordan’s influence, like her 
physical form, seemed to live after her; 
she was not soon forgotten, either in 
London or at her old home of Bushey. 
Ten years after her death Charles 
Mathews, the elder, called upon the 
Duke, who was then married, to receive 
felicitations upon his performance of 
the day before. He was ushered into the 
room where the royal couple had break- 
fasted, and his attention was immedi- 
ately fastened upon a life-sized portrait 
conspicuously placed over the chimney- 
piece. It was a speaking likeness of Dora 
Jordan. 

The Duke had kept her—in counter- 
feit—by his hearthstone, even though a 
German princess had filled her place! 
The actor stared impolitely, but no of- 
fense was taken. His host expressed a 
hope that no one else in the world had 
so good a portrait of Mrs. Jordan, and 
then he said with deep feeling: “She 
was one of the best of women, Mr. 
Mathews.” 

So the spirit of the woman who had 
been banished was still strong at Bushey 
House, after all. 








by Channing Potltock 


THIS month Mr. Pollock treats with his usual brilliancy the out-of-door and other mid- 
summer amusements of the metropolis. 


HIS year we have been making an 
unusually valiant attempt to be 
Paris. 

The “we” is editorial. Personally, I 
have no desire to be Paris—or Vienna, 
or even Budapest. To be in Paris, or 
Vienna, or Budapest would be a dif- 
ferent matter, but imitation, though 
it may be the sincerest flattery, also is 
the flattest sincerity. Mine eyes have 


seen so many attempts to transform 
New York into Paris, and none of 
them successful. It can’t be done. 
Thousands of eight sheets, advertis- 
ing resorts “More Parisian than 
Paris,” wont do it, nor will all the 
“foreign novelties” stolen by the most 
expert stage manager who ever spent 
six weeks in Europe. Volatility, not 
vaudeville, is the requirement and, if 
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one swallow does not make a spring, 
neither does one music-hall, or a 
dozen, make a springy disposition. 

The current movement back to the 
soiled—that is the general idea of it— 
began with the announcement that we 
were to have a Folies Bergére. Then 
came the Winter Garden, which was 
first to open, and, afterward, num- 
berless catch-penny shows colored 
with the spirit of Continentalism. Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s revues, given atop the New 
York Theatre, always have been more 
or less Parisian, and Comstock and 
Gest added the final touch this season 
when they presented “La Saison des 
Ballets Russes.” These ballets had 
been shown abroad at the Théatre du 
Chatelet, and, as I mentioned in the 
last number of THE GREEN BOOK 
ALBUM, were advertised as having 
“enraptured and enslaved the pam- 
pered” boulevardiers. 

Climatically, no less than temper- 
amentally, we are not Paris. When 
all these entertainments were in full 
swing the thermometer suddenly be- 
gan registering a hundred. Broadway 
baked and sweltered, and all the per- 
formances named, excepting Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s, came to a full stop. In the 
case of the Ballets Russes the weather 
man merely forestalled the Mayor. 
That is another difficulty in New 
York. About the time we begin to be 
Parisian, and to delight in something 
really beautiful and appealing, some- 
body writes a letter to the authorities, 
and down swoop the police. Captain 
Flaherty or Sergeant Mulligan drops 
in to approve or disapprove of George 
Bernard Shaw, or Arthur Wing Pin- 
ero, or Richard Strauss, and then 
abruptly we cease to be Paris and go 
back to being Battle Creek, Mich. 
This happened, or was in the way of 
happening, with the ballets at the 
Winter Garden, but the warm wave 
came, and, fortunately for our self re- 
spect, the performance was not closed 
on account of its own heat. 
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The police are the only people who 
“drop in” on Broadway. Your “tired 
business man” is too thoroughly a 
business man to be satisfied with any- 
thing less than the full value of his 
money. He exacts his pound of flesh 
from the theatre manager precisely as 
he exacts it from his employees, arriv- 
ing just before the overture, and, 
bored or entertained, sitting stolidly 
and stoically through to the bitter 
end. The manager, in an effort to 
make him relax and be comfortable, 
has assured him that he may smoke, 
and so he smokes, but he does not 
smile and he does not lounge. To see 
him sitting bolt upright, staring seri- 
ously at the stage, his expression 
stern and his brow corrugated, you 
would say that he was being paid so 
much an hour for his presence, and 
that the work was not congenial. 

The “tired business man” does not 
chat. He doesn’t even talk. His wife 
is with him. Now wives—most wives 
—are a great institution, helpmates, 
sharers of joys and sorrows, and all 
that, but wives—most wives—are not 
first aids to conviviality. They have 
exhausted general topics of conver- 
sation in some years of mind-match- 
ing, their ideas are familiar to their 
husbands and his to them, and, be- 
sides, they are wondering whether, in 
the end, the price of the tickets and 
the supper wont come out of the 
housekeeping money. Mrs. T. Busi- 
ness Man, therefore, sits bolt upright, 
too, and says nothing—unless her 
consort evidences too lively an in- 
terest in art, or it occurs to her to in- 
quire whether he remembered to lock 
the window that leads to the fire- 
escape. 

Many years ago Oscar Hammer- 
stein tried to make a feature of a 
promenade on the Victoria Roof. He 
scattered little tables about, and ar- 
ranged some sylvan scenery and a 
cow. People went to look at the cow, 
and they stopped at the tables on 
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schedule—as a railway train stops at 
stations. Winthrop Ames went in for 
a “promenoir” at The New Theatre, 
and had an orchestra to lure his audi- 
ence from its places. The audience 
promenoired, but it did not mix. It 
strutted up and down solemnly, say- 
ing mean things about other women’s 
clothes, but, so far as pleasure was 
concerned, it might as well have been 
walking guard. Mr. and Mrs. T. Busi- 
ness Man sometimes leave the stalls, 
but they do not greet their friends, 
because they have no friends to greet, 
and they are much too self-conscious 
to laugh or frolic. There is no buzz of 
conversation. There is no clinking of 
glasses. Twice up and twice down the 
space back of the last row of chairs, 
and Mr. T. Business Man says: “Let’s 
go back to our seats.” 

It’s dull work—having a good time 
in New York. Fun is of our life a 
thing apart; ’tis Europe’s whole ex- 
istence. We lack lightness and cheer- 
fulness, and we don’t know the first 
thing about that kind of happiness 
that, as Sam Bernard would say, pro- 
ceeds from the inside out. We buy 
four dollars’ worth of amusement 
and we get our money’s worth, and 
then we go home. If we don’t go 
home we try to be Parisian in Church- 
ill’s, or on the roof of the Astor, or in 
the “Armenonville” of the Knicker- 
bocker, and the orchestra plays “I 
Beg Your Pardon, Dear Old Broad- 
way,” and we draw designs on the 
table cloth with our knives, and won- 
der what will be the price of American 
Zinc in the morning. 

I’m not discounting or discrediting 
Mr. Lasky or Mr. Ziegfeld when I in- 
sist that they have not given us a 
Folies Bergére, an Olympia, a Con- 
cert des Ambassadeurs, or even a Jar- 
din de Paris. Contrast the staidness 
of their places of amusement with the 
effervescent gaiety of the Folies Mar- 
igny, that little temple of pleasure 
set among the trees of thc Champs 
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Elysées. Why even as you think of it, 
as in imagination, you see its lights 
glittering among the shadows of the 
wood, can’t you hear the tinkle of its 
outdoor orchestra, and the laughter 
of the merrymakers walking about 
its paths? The Baron A. and the Vis- 
count B. are there, with the splendid- 
ly dressed creatures they brought in 
their luxurious equipages, but Henri, 
unabashed, threads the ways with 
shirt-waisted Antoinette, exchanging 
badinage with whomever he meets, 
and urging the pretty girl at the next 
table, and her escort, to have a glass 
of syrup and water, or even of the in- 
nocuous red wine. Popular opinion 
to the contrary notwithstanding, there 
is nothing naughty at the Marigny, 
no evil in the crowds that go there. 


. Only mirth and brightness and self- 


forgetfulness; only irresponsibility’ 
and camaraderie. We can no more 
import that spirit into New York just 
now than we could stimulate levity in 
a truck horse, and that which we call 
Parisian by any other name would be 
just as doleful. 

Mr. Lasky and Mr. Ziegfeld need 
not give up hope. Some day we will 
be jolly. We are a great deal jollier 
now than we used to be. Meanwhile, 
we must blame ourselves. The trouble 
is not with the shows, but with the 
shown. 


LES BALLETS RUSSES 


ANGLO-SAXONISM makes for 
practicality and literal-mindedness far 
too much for us to comprehend or 
appreciate the ballet. Lester Wallack 
once said of grand opera that he could 
understand people singing their joys, 
but he was hanged if he could under- 
stand their dancing their sorrows. 
Something of the same mental atti- 
tude undoubtedly enters into our 
indifference toward  terpsichorean 
story-telling. 

Except at the Hippodrome, where 
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plots are primary and numbers and 
colors are the thing, the ballet never 
has been received favorably in New 
York. Comstock and Gest are the 
first managers who have attempted to 
occupy a whole evening with dancing, 
and the performance given under their 
auspices at the Winter Garden was 
unique in that, from beginning to end, 
not one word was spoken on the stage. 
It was unique, too, in its beauty, in its 
grace, and in its appeal to the senses. 
I write this last phrase without the 
least idea of excusing the pruriency 
which saw evil in Les Ballets Russes. 
The primary purpose of art is appeal 
to the senses, and one was intoxicated 
by the rhythm and color and move- 
ment of “Cleopatra” and “Les Syl- 
phides” and “Sheherazade” no more 
than one is intoxicated by the poetry 
of Swinburne or the music of Liszt. 

In every possible respect the enter- 
prise at the Winter Garden showed 
lofty purpose and artistic perception. 
The settings were lavish, and wonder- 
fully beautiful; the costumes were ex- 
quisite combinations of color, daring, 
defiant, yet always effective; the or- 
chestra was far superior to the or- 
dinary theatre orchestra. Many of the 
dancers employed enjoy world-wide 
reputation, as in the case of Theodore 
Kosloff, who came here from the Im- 
perial Theatre, Moscow; Alexis Bul- 
gakow, who has been decorated by 
the Czar; Alexander Volinine, who 
was a favorite at the Opera in Paris; 
Lydia Lopoukowa, who all but rivals 
the unrivaled Pavlowa, and Mlle. Bal- 
dina, who is known in most the cap- 
itals of Europe. Gertrude Hoffman, 
who figured as star of the company, 
is not a great dancer, but she is a most 
picturesque figure, and she has ac- 
quired more than ordinary ability in 
pantomime. Moreover, in this per- 
formance, she proved her willingness 
to efface herself whenever her col- 
leagues could make better use of the 
center of the stage. 
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The performance at the Winter Gar- 
den began with “Cleopatra,” a “choro- 
graphic drama” founded on The- 
ophile Gautier’s story, “One of Cleo- 
patra’s Nights.” When the curtain 
rises one gazes through majestic pil- 
lars across the desert of Sahara. 
Amoun is in love with a young priest- 
ess of the temple, Ta-hor, and woos 
her in a most charming dance-duet. 
At the head of a numerous and gor- 
geously caparisoned train, Cleopatra 
arrives to fulfill a vow she has made. 
Amoun sees her, and forgets Ta-hor. 
He writes a declaration of love, im- 
pales it upon an arrow, and shoots the 
arrow so that it falls at the feet of the 
Queen. Cleopatra cannot look with 
indifference upon the youth, and she 
promises to love him for the night if 
he will drain the poisoned contents of 
a cup in the morning. The boy con- 
sents. The Queen’s followers abandon 
themselves to wild revelry, and, in the 
midst of the dancing throng, Amoun 
bends over Cleopatra upon a rose- 
couch around which pass a circle of 
slaves bearing screens. The revelry 
over, the luckless youth receives his 
death potion from the hands of the 
woman he loves, drinks it, and falls 
lifeless before her. Cleopatra and her 
train disappear into the desert, and 
there is left only Ta-hor sobbing 
across the body of her lover. 

The passion, the sensuous beauty 
of this spectacle are indescribable. 
Gautier himself, who, in “Mademoi- 
selle de Maupin,” wrote, “Three 
things please me: gold, marble, and 
purple; splendor, solidity, color,” 
would have luxuriated in the sybar- 
itic voluptuousness of “Cleopatra.” 
Solidity there was not, the stage being 
filled with undulating bodies or a- 
whirl with panting movement, but of 
splendor and color a glut. The Bac- 
chanale, with music by Glazounow, 
and Lopoukowa as principal dancer, 
was truly Pagan—a white flash of 
vivid life, a riotous shriek of scream- 
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ing motion. Miss Hoffman, sinuous, 
posturing, flame-like, seemed always 
to have been drawn into the scene by 
Aubrey Beardsley. 

After the inebriation of this ballet, 
“Les Sylphides” came like a co0l hand 
upon a fevered brow. Here was a color 
poem in woodland green and virginal 
white—a glade filled with swaying 
nymphs in the conventional ballet 
dress. These girls danced with their 
arms as much, or more, than with 
their legs, grace rippling from their 
shoulders to their finger tips. Lopou- 
kowa triumphed again—a triumph of 
personality. The magnetism of this 
little woman is remarkable. She has 
appeared before in America—it was 
she who slipped and fell while dancing 
the first night of “The Echo” at the 
Globe—but we had no just estimate of 
her until she flashed across the stage 
of the Winter Garden. 

“Sheherazade” was a return to bar- 
barism and sybaritism. With the story 
you are familiar if you remember your 
“Arabian Nights.” Schar-riar, sus- 
pecting the fidelity of his favorite 
wife, pretends to go away on a hunt- 
ing expedition. The women of his 
harem admit a number of Arabs, and, 
when dissipation has reached its 
height, Schar-riar returns, with his 
soldiery, and puts all the brilliant 
company to the sword. Hysterical 
happiness is followed by grim trag- 
edy, the stage assuming the aspect 
of the famous painting of “The Fall of 
Babylon.” “Sheherazade” is remark- 
able for its clash of cardinal colers, the 
combination of vivid reds and greens 
and yellows in themselves making 
Grama. The dancing is as notable, as 
graceful, as abandoned, and as sen- 
sual as that in “Cleopatra.” The mu- 
sic, by Rimsky-Korsakow, is full of 
the spirit of the play, affecting the ear 
as rudely and as compellingly as the 
studied discord of color affects the 


eye. 
Les Ballets Russes should have 
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awakened New York to enthusiasm 
and would have done so—had New 
York been more like Paris and less 
like Battle Creek. 


“FOLLIES OF 1911” 


THE most incorrigible optimist 
does not expect a great deal of wit, or 
a great deal of melody, in those sum- 
mer shows which annually try to get 
beyond reach of the mercury. What 
he does expect is girls, and pretty cos- 
tumes, and girls, and a good idea or 
two, and more girls. His expectations 
are sure to be realized in Mr. Zieg- 
feld’s “Follies of 1911,” atop the New 
York Theatre. 

Truth to tell, “Follies of 1911” 
doesn’t seem to be quite as girly a 
show as was “Follies of 1910” or “Fol- 
lies of 1909.” One doesn’t see the 
chorus so often, nor so much of it. 
There is no Louise Alexander in a be- 
coming spotlight draped tightly over 
the hips and worn slightly décolleté. 
There is no Apple Blossom Grove, 
containing a yard of daisies trimmed 
with almost six inches of bathing 
suit. Lillian Lorraine still is among 
those present, but no longer arrayed 
as Solomon in all his glory would not 
have dared array himself for fear of 
getting into trouble with the police of 
Jerusalem. Where are the hose of 
yester-year? “Follies of 1911” is a 
performance to which you may safely 
take Aunt Jane, but Uncle Hiram will 
prefer going to Hammerstein’s and 
viewing “The Grecian Temple of 
Mystery”—which is not mystery in 
the sense of concealment. 

We digress. Harry B. Smith has 
ceased to be poet laureate of the Jar- 
din de Paris, this season’s show hav- 
ing been written by George V. Ho- 
bart, with music by Maurice Levi 
and Raymond Hubbell. Mr. Hobart 
has done very well, except with re- 
gard to his burlesques:on “Every- 
woman” and “Pinafore.” “Every- 
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wife,” the first of these, is not a bur- 
sesque, properly speaking, but a stu- 
pid continuation of a stupid play that 
nobody wants to see continued. Its 
author proves to be almost as daring 
and original a thinker as the author 
of “Everywoman.” In forty minutes 
of platitudes he proves, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that Happiness 
leaves home when Everyhusband—to 
quote Bert Williams—“goes out in 
the lagoons of Broadway spearing for 
squabs.” Mr. Williams is the one 
bright spot—a dark bright spot—in 
“Everywife,” appearing as Nobody to 
the music of his well-known song, 
and reciting a really amusing pro- 
logue to each scene. “Everywife” is 
as much in place on the New York 
Roof as a dirge at a cake-walk. 

As to the burlesque of “‘Pinafore”— 
well, it’s not an easy job to improve 
on W. S. Gilbert. 

Mr. Hobart has supplied one or two 
excruciating bits. His burlesque of a 
German singing society, conducted by 
Charles A. Mason, would have broken 
the silence of Sober Sue, and New 
York has seen nothing richer than his 
satirization of conditions at the Grand 
Central Station. If you belong in 
Gotham-on-the-Hudson you know 
that this station is somewhat torn up, 
and a good deal torn down, so that a 
would-be passenger walks nearly to 
New Haven to get a train for Boston. 
Mr. Hobart shows a steel beam of the 
new structure, hundreds of feet above 
the street, with Bert Williams, as a 
porter, attacked by a rope, Alpine- 
fashion, to Leon Erroll, who is sup- 
posed to be looking for his Pullman. 
The two sit on the rafter and consult a 
time-table, worried because they have 
only three hours in which to reach the 
train shed. Then Mr. Erroll falls, and 
Mr. Williams hauls him up, and Mr. 
Erroll falls again, and Mr. Williams 
cuts him loose. It was all so very 
ridiculous that I forgave, and almost 
forgot “Everywife.” 
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Bert Williams, as I have said be- 
fore, is a chocolate soldier in the army 
of fun. This year his songs are not 
quite up to the mark, but he concludes 
one of them with a bit of pantomime, 
showing a hand at poker, that is very 
high art. I am aware of the danger of 
this. statement. Pantomimic art is 
supposed generally to be something 
you get in Italy. You study four 
years, and, when you come back, 
you take fifteen minutes, and both 
hands, to convey that you are opening 
a bottle of wine. Bert Williams con- 
veys the opening of a jack pot, and the 
losing of his stack, in two. You watch 
his face and know just how many 
cards have been drawn by each player. 
The three songs that precede this are 
called “Woodman, Spare that Tree,” 
“That’s Harmony,” and “In the Even- 
ing.” 

“Follies of 1911” lacks song hits. 
Bessie McCoy, as agile as ever and as 
charming, has the best tune in the 
piece, a ditty yclept “Take Care, Lit- 
tle Girl,” and she works hard to gal- 
vanize a number suggested by the 
“Daffydil” cartoons in an evening 
newspaper. Clara Palmer sings “The 
Widow Wood,” which has a swinging 
melody, and Walter Percival shows 
his talent and his teeth in rendering 
“New York.” Fanny Brice, who in- 
troduced “Lovey Joe” last year, falls 
back upon Irving Berlin’s “Ephraim,” 
which is not new, and Miss Lorraine 
gets nothing better than an uninspired 
ballad named “Texas Tommy.” Tom 
Dingle, whose amazing dancing I de- 
scribed in my review of The Friars’ 
Frolic, aviates about the stage, and 
there is a lively scene, showing “New 
Year’s Eve on the Barbary Coast,” 
in what is described as “A San Fran- 
cisco Cabaret.” 

“Follies of 1911” is a worthy suc- 
cessor to the other “Follies,” and a 
mighty good skow for a hot evening. 
Dull care cannot survive at the alti- 
tude of the Jardin de Paris. 





“THE RED ROSE” 


VALESKA SURATT has raised 
the roof at the Globe—literally, for 
Charles Dillingham’s comfortable 
playhouse has a top that pulls back 
and gives a view of more stars than 
are in “Who’s Who on the Stage.” 
Also, the seats at the Globe have been 
cretoned, and pretty creton curtains 
replace the heavy winter ones. 

“The Red Rose,” in which Miss 
Suratt appears, is quite sufficiently 
good for this time of year. It has any 
number of clever lines, an amusing 
situation or two, some music that you 
have heard before and wont mind 
hearing again, a score of pretty girls 
in very light, pretty dresses, and some 
dances and “stage business” that are 
ingenious and effective. Harry B. and 
Robert B. Smith wrote the book, 
while the tunes are by Robert Hood 
Bowers, and the staging was done by 
R. H. Burnside and Jack Mason. 

There is a plot. Lola is an artist’s 
model. Dick Lorimer is a model art- 
ist. He loves Lola. His father, an 
American millionaire, does not. Papa 
contrives to make Lola believe that 
his son is paying court to a-gay lady 
named Gyp. Baron Leblanc has some 
money that he cannot spend, under 
the terms of a will, until he finds his 
long-lost daughter. He engages Lud- 
wig Spiegle to discover the daughter 
in the person of Lola. Eventually, it 
transpires that Lola really is the 
daughter of the Baron, whereupon 
Papa Lorimer withdraws his objec- 
tions, and they all live happily forever 
after. Before they begin doing it, one 
or another of them sing twenty good 
songs, among which the best are 
“Come Along, Ma Cherie,” “If You 
Can’t Sing, Dance,” “Wedding Bells,” 
“T’d Like to go on a Honeymoon With 
You,” “The Queen of Vanity Fair,” 
“The Hammock Song,” “Love and 
Beauty” “Buy, Buy, Baby,” “The 
Brass Band,” and “Men, Men, Men.” 
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This last number, modeled after the 
famous “Women” song in “The Mer- 
ry Widow,” is exceptionally well 
staged, and very cleverly rendered by 
Miss Suratt and the entire male con- 
tingent of the company. “The Stu- 
dent’s Glide” wins applause nightly, 
though why it is not easy to see. This 
awkward and ungraceful dance was 
imported from the west and intro- 
duced under the pseudonym of “The 
Turkey Trot,” in “A Certain Party.” 
Afterward, it was heavily advertised 
in a dozen performances—even in the 
revival of “The Country Girl,” and, 
if its vogue continues, we may expect 
reasonably to see it next season as a 
feature of “Lohengrin” or “La Bo- 
héme” at the Metropolitan. At pres- 
ent the dance is being done not only 
in “The Red Rose,” but in “Follies of 
1911.” Originally, I suppose, it was 
thought to be naughty. Expurgated 
for our censored taste it merely is un- 
gainly and inexplicable. “The Dance 
of the Seven Saturnalias,” which 
opens the third act of “The Red 
Rose,” is much more alluring. 

Miss Suratt appears to unaccus- 
tomed advantage in this piece. She 
looks well, and she dances and sings 
well, while her acting is entirely ade- 
quate. Alexander Clark is her princi- 
pal comedian, and he extracts some 
humor from the rdéle of the elder Lor- 
imer, but Ernest Lambart, whose 
method is not unlike that of Joe 
Coyne, ranks first as a fun-maker. 
John Daly Murphy, John E. Hazzard, 
Louis Casavant, Henry Bergman, 
Wallace McCutcheon, Craig Camp- 
bell, Carrie Reynolds, and Flavia Ar- 
caro make up the supporting com- 
pany, in which a newcomer, Lilian 
Graham, scores heavily. Miss Graham 
is pretty and girlish and untheatrical, 
and she dances as delightfully as any- 
one whom the season has brought to 
our village. 

“The Red Rose” is well worth see- 
ing—if you’re in the humor. It’s light 
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and bright and summery and the 
Globe is the nearest thing to an open- 
air theatre in New York. 


SERIOUSLY 


MADAME BERNHARDT’S 
“farewell,” acknowledged tobe an 
“au revoir” before she left our shores, 
was said in three performances at the 
Globe. Only one of the réles in which 
she appeared—the name part in “Sis- 
ter Beatrice”-—was new to her or 
to us. Simplicity is the chief require- 
ment of this part, and it cannot be said 
truthfully that the divine Sarah filled 
that requirement. The laurel is undis- 
turbed on the brow of Edith Wynne 
Matthison. 
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The E. H. Sothern and Julia Mar- © 
lowe engagement in Shakespeare at 
the Broadway came to a short stop 
in the first half of its first week. “Mac- 
beth” is a thrilling drama, and has 
been highly commended by press, pul- 
pit and public, but “Charley’s Aunt” 
is better entertainment with the ther- 
mometer at 100. The mercury actually 
reached the point on the Fourth of 
July, when Miss Marlowe surrendered 
and her management announced that 
money would be refunded at the box- 
office. Most of it went to purchase 
four ice cream sodas and a lemonade. 
Much as I love the classic drama, I 
was not among those present July 3 
at the Broadway. I have a strong will, 
and I restrained myself. 





THE PART AND THE PLAYER 


NEAR the end of Edwin Forrest’s career, a friend, taking supper with him 
after the performance one night, remarked: “Mr. Forrest, I never in my life 
saw you play Lear so well as you did to-night!” At that the old tragedian 
rose slowly from his chair, drew himself up to his full height, and thundered: 


“Play Lear! What do you mean, sir! 
Richard, Shylock, Virginius, if you please; but, by Jupiter, sir, I am Lear!” 


I don’t play Lear. I play Hamlet, 



































































| REGINALD 


ATLANTIC CITY has come to be the chief “first night’? town in the country. Mr. 
Vance writes entertainingly of the theatrical metamorphosis of the great resort. 


ITHIN the past two seasons pro- 
ducing theatrical managers have 
discovered a new “dog”—and one 

that pleases, no matter how it barks. 
Good and bad shows, the “dog” swal- 
lows them all and growls for more. 
Also, it pays well for the fare thrown 
into its hungry maw, and seems tickled 











VANCE 


to death to get first bite at any old 
dramatic bone cast in its direction. 
The “dog,” gentle reader, is that cos- 
mopolitan mongrel of a pleasure resort 
designated on the maps as Atlantic City. 
Fully eighty per cent. of the new theat- 
rical offerings of the better class have 
their premiére performances in Atlantic 
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ATLANTIC CITY — DOG TOWN 


City, which has suddenly replaced 
Washington and New Haven as the 
foremost ‘dog town” of the country. 
This is due to a number of reasons, 
chief of which is that producing man- 
agers have found that a week in Atlan- 
tic City, even with the worst play ever 
written, is better financially than a week 
in Washington or a few nights in New 
Haven, where one must break in the 
show to poor houses made up mostly of 
passes. 

For Atlantic City, even in the winter 
time, is usually filled with crowds of 
curious, bored, tired people who have 
nothing under the sun to do after look- 
ing at the ocean and getting properly 
swindled by the brigands of the Board- 
walk. Therefore, when nightfall draws 
near, they seek the theatre, determined 
to patronize almost any old performance 
in preference to sitting around hotel lob- 
bies watching old maids do their knit- 
ting. 

This Dog Wags its Tail 


THE brilliant commercial possibili- 
ties of this seaside resort were first dis- 
covered a year or so ago by Samuel F. 
Nixon, the Philadelphia theatrical mag- 
nate. Prior to his invasion of Atlantic 
City, there had been a general impres- 
sion that no one who visited this resort 
cared about seeing a show. It was be- 
lieved that the fakirs of the Boardwalk, 
the ocean and the streaming multitude 
of humanity strolling and wheeling 
along the edge of the sea, constituted m 
itself an attraction against which digni 
fied amusement would prove impotent. 

The chief theatre of the town was a 
poor affair, cheaply built, and perhaps 
might have been regarded as a splendid 
opera house in some small center of cul- 
ture. For years it had been allowed to 
manage itself. Once in a while some star 
or attraction of magnitude played At- 
lantic City for one night, in this incon- 
venient and badly-kept theatre, but as 
a rule it was “dark.” In the summer- 
time this theatre was usually devoted to 
cheap ten-cent vaudeville. 

Meanwhile all the new theatrical pro- 
ductions were being tried out in Wash- 
ington, and—once in a while—in New 
Haven. David Belasco discovered the 
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advantages of producing a play in 
Washington, because he “could cial 
get a certain amount of valuable adver- 
tising by filling the theatre on opening 
nights with celebrities, government offi- 
cials and members of the Diplomatic 
Corps, all of whom willingly accepted 
free tickets without unnecessary urging, 
Even the President could often be per- 
suaded to attend a Belasco first night, 
and this meant talk, even if business was 
not large. The Washington critics, after 
long experience with Belasco and other 
first-night performances in their town. 
invariably printed the same thing about 
every show. Certain lines were always 
kept standing in type on the galleys to 
be used time after time. Among these 
phrases were such sentences as “The 
first performance last night was uneven, 
and the play moved slowly, but it will 
doubtless be whipped into shape by the 
end of the week.” Another pet phrase 
of the Washington critics was: “By the 
judicious wielding of the axe, and cut- 
ting out much unnecessary dialogue, the 
play will no doubt be improved by the 
end of the week and may succeed.” 

If the production was a musical one, 
the invariable criticism was: “The music 
was reminiscent of the composer’s ear- 
lier successes ; the jokes were a trifle la- 
bored and undeniably lifted bodily from 
Joe Miller, and the plot was sadly lack- 
ing in originality, but no doubt the wise 
stage manager will remedy these de- 
fects by the end of the week.” 


Washington and New Haven 


ANYONE in the least familiar with 
the habits of the theatre-going public, 
will understand that such lukewarm and 
indefinite criticisms “damning with faint 
praise,” naturally kept people away 
from the theatre. The Washington crit- 
ics, timid creatures, hesitated to say 
anything definite for fear New York 
would reverse their verdict. They never 
recovered from the terrible shock of dis- 
covering that Maude Adams was a hit 
in “The Little Minister,” after they had 
condemned it absolutely when first given 
in their midst, causing Miss Adams to 
play to the smallest receipts she has ever 
known in her entire stellar history. 
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However, managers realized that new 


plays must be produced for the first: 


time somewhere, and so for years and 
years Washington was the recognized 
dog town of the country. But after a 
while managers got tired of always los- 
ing money when their plays were “tried 
out” in the Capital City. Belasco, for in- 
stance, sent Frances Starr to Washing- 
ton to produce “The Easiest Way,” and 
played to pitiful business because Wash- 
ington condemned the play. Two years 
later, with a New York reputation, Miss 
Starr took the same play back to the 
same town and turned hundreds of peo- 
ple away at each performance. The same 
thing happened with “The College 
Widow,” with “The Little Minister,” 
and with so many other productions that 
it would fill columns to give the list of 
plays in the past ten years that Wash- 
ington refused to patronize during their 
trial weeks, yet liberally attended when 
the same plays returned with a New 
York reputation. 

To get away from the Washington 
hoodoo, which always meant losing 
money, Charles Frohman tried New 


Haven as a dog town, with better re- 
sults. But New Haven is such a small 
burg-that at best a play could stay there 


only three nights, while managers 
wanted at least a week in which to 
tinker with the new productions. 


Nixon’s Apollo Theatre 


ONE day Mr. Nixon, of Philadel- 
phia, conceived the idea that a real 
theatre in Atlantic City might be made 
to pay. At first he had in mind a house 
which would play big stars during the 
regular season, and perhaps a summer 
stock company during the heated period 
when most attractions close their tours. 
He built a beautiful theatre, modern in 
every respect, with an entrance on the 
Boardwalk. It was a steel, fireproof 
building of which any city might be 
proud. He named it Nixon’s Apollo 
Theatre, opened it a year and a half 
ago, and then sat down with his check 
book handy, ready to pay losses on his 
experiment. 

To his amazement, when he had 
booked several big stars at $2 prices, he 
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found the theatre drew crowds. The 
mere $2 price indicated quality—some- 
thing which had been rare at the seaside 
resort, where ten cents was supposed to 
be a reasonable price for all sorts of 
amusements. Instead of being a one- 
night stand, Atlantic City became a 
three-night stand, and then attractions 
actually played there a week. 

Because of its convenience to New 
York, several producing managers tried 
out new productions, not with much 
hope of attracting paying business for 
unknown plays, but because it was a 
simple matter to take a star or company 
to such a convenient location to produce 
a new offering. Then Mr. Nixon made 
an astonishing discovery. A brand new 
play, with or without a star, did almost 
as much business in Atlantic City as a 
proven success, 

A year ago Mr. Nixon was hustling 
to book any attraction into his beautiful 
theatre. It is a matter of record that a 
ten, twent’, thirt’ répertoire company 
was booked into the Apollo once at 
standard prices and did business. But 
that was a year ago, when attractions 
were scarce. A. L. Erlanger, the head of 
the theatrical syndicate and Mr. Nixon’s 
ally, realized the value of the territory 
thus developed, and arranged to book a 
number of big attractions at Atlantic 
City. Chief of these were such attrac- 
tions as Ziegfeld’s “Follies,” the Charles 
Frohman musical productions, and the 
new musical offerings of Charles Dil- 
lingham. These immense productions, 
involving a weekly expense of approxi- 
mately $10,000, for house and company, 
have actually made money in Atlantic 
City during their “tryouts,” whereas a 
few years ago it would have been re- 
garded as hazardous to book them for 
a single night in Atlantic City. 


Make Money During Try-out 


ANOTHER unusual development of 
the Jersey resort is that even in the sum- 
mer time, in the hottest of hot weather, 
many companies are organized to pro- 
duce and try out new plays for a single 
week only in Atlantic City. Good or 
bad, they all do business. If good, they 
will be sent on tour during the regular 
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season, and even if bad, the producers 
actually make money during the single 
week in Atlantic City. 

A producing manager early last sum- 
mer called up the office of Charlie Os- 
good, head of the Klaw & Erlanger 
booking department, and asked what 
open time could be had at Atlantic City 
during the summer months. 

“I can give you the week of July 10th, 
or of October 2d,” replied Osgood. 
“Everything else is booked solid, sum- 
mer and winter, up to next January.” 

And this in spite of the fact that the 
season generally, all over the country, 
ends the middle of May and does not 
open until the first week in September. 
Since all regular attractions as a rule are 
“laying off” during the heated term, it 
is evident that Atlantic City gets many 
attractions designed as “summer snaps” 
or “try-outs.” 

The record of the Apollo Theatre for 
the year 1911 shows that from January 
Ist to June 30th, a period of about twen- 
ty-five weeks, there were twelve new 
plays or musical productions shown for 
the first time on any stage. The book- 
ing sheets for the summer months 
showed that fourteen new offerings 
were scheduled to be tried out during 
the balance of the summer. Three were 
new Dillingham productions, five were 
new Charles Frohman productions, two 
were Klaw & Erlanger offerings, and 
the other four were productions of as 
many other managers. 

The Boardwalk presents a curious 
and entertaining spectacle when a big 
musical production is being “tried out” 
for a week. When Ziegfeld’s latest “Fol- 
lies” was given, for instance, a special 
train carried 150 members of the com- 
pany to the Jersey coast. In addition 
there were at least 100 other prominent 
theatrical personages who came down 
from New York for divers reasons, to 
see the show because of acquaintance 
with some one in the company, to sell 
songs to the management, to get hints 
or steal ideas from the versatile Zieg- 
feld, or merely for amusement. Man- 
agers, song writers, song publishers, 
chorus girls, millionaire “Johnnies,” 
press-agents, critics, dancers, actors and 
ticket speculators mingled indiscrimi- 
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nately. All were gathered to see and dis- 
cuss “The Follies.” Practically the same 
crowd is there for every big new music- 
al production. The Boardwalk around 
Young’s Hotel looks like a section of 
the Rialto. 


Rialto of Atlantic City 


IN FACT, Young’s Hotel is the 
Rialto of Atlantic City. Theatrical peo- 
ple never think of stopping anywhere 
else. One can sit in the lobby and see all 
the notables of the theatrical world pass 
by to get their keys at the hotel office 
from the affable manager, “Jim” Walsh, 
who calls everyone, even Erlanger, by 
the first name. 

You can see Mr. Erlanger, fresh from 
a rehearsal, going in to dinner attired 
in a seaside costume in which a red 
sweater is the most conspicuous ele- 
ment. With him is “Pat” Casey, the big, 
stalwart vaudeville agent. Next you may 
see J. Fred Zimmerman, the dapper 
young son of the Philadelphia partner 
of Nixon. Young Fred has been immor- 
talized by Rennold Wolf as the “Mod- 
ern Hercules,” so elegant and luxurious 
that he never works, but young Fred 
put something over on the scoffers 
when, after losing much of father’s 
money in theatricals, he finally pulled 
out a winner by securing the dramatic 
rights to “Get-Rich-Quick Walling- 
ford,” from which his profits for this 
season alone exceed $150,000. With J. 
Fred you will probably see the new Mrs. 
J. Fred, otherwise known as Grace 
Rankin, when she was one of the most 
beautiful of the musical comedy players 
on Broadway. She doesn’t act now, be- 
cause J. Fred is “Get-Rich-Quick” Zim- 
merman. 

Bessie McCoy? the big feature of this 
year’s “Follies,” goes by, a vision in 
pink. That blonde, dapper young man 1s 
“Jack” Mason—no relation to the actor 
—the expert dancing master who directs 
the dancing brigade. With him in a com- 
plete white outfit is “Gus” Sohlke, an- 
other dancing instructor. Behind them 
is George V. Hobart, the 225-pound au- 
thor of a dozen comic operas and come- 
dies, responsible for the book of the 
“Follies.” A stalwart negro pushes a 
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double wheel chair to the door and 
Florenz Ziegfeld, dapper and alert, 
gets out first, then turns to assist Miss 
Lillian Lorraine, the dark-eyed beauty 
who wears a hundred thousand dol- 
lars worth of diamonds every night 
when-she sings in the “Follies.” Close 
behind this twain, in another chair, 
comes “Diamond Jim” Brady, the stout, 
elderly, genial millionaire who is an in- 
veterate first-nighter, and always enter- 
tains half a dozen men friends in the 
front row. Talking to him for a mo- 
ment, you may see Louis Cohen, an 
alert young ticket speculator, who has 
_ come down from his New York haunts 
to gather in a few shekels at Atlantic 
City. He is disposing of some tickets to 
“Diamond Jim.” 

“Eight in the front row, and only ten 
dollars apiece to you,” says Louis. 

“Diamond Jim” digs. They cost young 
Mr. Cohen only $2 each, but he knows 
“Diamond Jim” wont sit anywhere else 
but in the front row. 


On the Boardwalk 


LEON FRIEDMAN, the unobtru- 
sive press-agent who almost made Ed- 
die Foy play Hamlet, touches Mr. 
Ziegfeld on the sleeve. He probably 
wants to send Lillian Lorraine or Bes- 
sie McCoy up in an aéroplane this time, 
but Ziegfeld wont risk their necks for 
the sake of the advertisement. Leon 
fades away, only to make room for 
Jean Havez, the large and rotund song 
writer who wants Ziegfeld to introduce 
a new number into the show. Speaking 
of Havez, who weighs nearly three times 
as much as Ziegfeld, is it not a coinci- 
dence that another rotund New Yorker 
looms into view? He is Philip Mindil, 
the indefatigable préss-agent, the only 
living press-agent who ever had himself 
incorporated. He is down by the sea- 
shore to look after the publicity work of 
one of the rising young chorus girls 
who, being inconspicuous herself, wants 
to become famous. She only gets $20 a 
week salary, but she has wealthy rela- 
tives interested in advancing her artis- 
tic career. Therefore she is able to pay 
Mr. Mindil’s firm $250 a month to do 
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her press work, and he is down by the 7 


shore to send telegrams to the papers 
to-morrow, probably describing her gai- 
lant rescue of another chorus girl from 
drowning. 


Players in Procession 


THE Dolly Sisters blow along like 
twin zephyrs. Their watchful mamma ts 
close behind them, to see that no one 
steals her darlings. The Dolly Sisters 
are fascinating Hungarian kiddies, still 
in their teens, and their real name is 
Deutsch. They look so young, so sweet, 
so innocent that it comes as a positive 
shock to learn that one of them—Rose 
or Jenny—is actually suing a rich Cuban 
for $100,000 damages for breach of 
promise, and that the alleged poposal of 
marriage took place three years ago in 
Havana. Dear me, dear me. And they 
look so young! 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank McKee are 
wheeled along. Mr. McKee is the “Tire- 
less President” of the United States 
Amusement Company, and Mrs. McKee 
was formerly the famous actress, Isa- 
bella Hoyt. The smart looking girl in 
purple, with the glittering Brazilian dia- 
monds, is Lillian Rice, the dancer. Her 
escort in the wheel chair is Jean 
Schwartz, the song writer. The girl with 
the stunning red hair is Josephine Har- 
riman—a clever and rising young ac- 
tress. 

More chorus girls, more actors, more 
dancers, more song writers, more press- 
agents, more everything: they stream 
by in an endless procession. They fill the 
cafés after the performance. They mo- 
nopolize the wheel chairs in the day- 
time. They talk about the new show— 
always the new show. They or their 
counterparts were here last week, and 
they talked then about last week’s new 
show. Next week they will be here to 
talk about next week’s new show. Shop 
—always shop. “Has she got a good 
part?” “Is the show a hit?” “Say, her 
number went great.” “Gee! I thought 
he was rotten.” “The idea of letting her 
act.” “Not a laugh in it.” “Great!” 

And that’s the way they do it when 
they try it on the dog in Atlantic City. 
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RICHARD BENNETT will be recalled for his charming performances with Maude 
Adams in “* What Every Woman Knows,” and later for his work in “The Deep Purple.” 


HE heart-to-heart poet of the 
Sierras, Edwin Markham, im- 
mortalized the man with the hoe. 
Undoubtedly, when he wrote the 
beautiful and inspiring lines, he had 
in mind the man who wields this use- 
ful and homely implement in a 
praiseworthy endeavor to extract a 


livelihood from the soil. Surely he 
had no idea of including such men as 
myself in his tribute to the nobility 
and dignity of labor, even though a 
number of friends, more or less face- 
tious, have taken it upon themselves 
to dub me “the actor with the hoe.” 
I admit that my penchant for garden- 
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ing and dallying among flower beds 
and vegetable patches, sometimes re- 
quires that I operate the hoe, as an 
incidental effect. But I claim equal 
proficiency with the various other 
standard utensils and implements of 
the farnt, 

Between ourselves, it strikes me as 
being vastly better to be known as 
“the actor with the hoe,” than “the 
actor with an ax—to grind.” When 
a fellow is at peace with all the world, 
and the one night stands of showdom, 
he can gain considerable muscle, to 
say nothing of a barrel of fun, from a 
daily session with the tools of the 
farming trade. 

Besides, as a part of my training in 
the culture of the elusive turnip and 
kindred fruits, it always has been im- 
pressed upon me that the hoe, the 
take and the trowel go to make up a 
big part of the equipment of the 
simon-pure amateur. If you do not 
believe this to be so, just make the 
attempt to get the modest artichoke 
to poke its head from out the ground, 
without the aid of these samples of 
the hardware industry. 

To my way of thinking, especially 
in the spring and summer seasons, the 
mind of the embryonic farmer lightly 
turns to thoughts of fertilizer and 
seeds. And it does not seem credible, 
or possible, that a regular, dyed-in- 
the-wool enthusiast can honestly 
trust his person in his truck patch, 
dressed in “store clothes.” 

Dallying with a freshy turned fur- 
tow, while garbed in a respectable 
suit of civilized clothes, is just about 
as consistent as eating luncheon in 
your evening outfit. I know from ex- 
perience, that I am totally unable to 
get satisfactory farming results, un- 
less I “dress the part” properly. 

It was decided, some few years ago, 
in the Bennett ménage, that we would 
a-farming go. Therefore, no sooner 
said, than we proceeded to do it forth- 
with. We acquired, for a considerable 
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consideration, all right and title ina — 
certain hereinafter specified plot of — 
ground—to quote from the deed— 
running diagonally five hundred feet 
in a general south-westerly direction, 
from the two-forked apple tree on 
Goose Hill; and at right angles in 
some other direction, for some more 
feet, to the banks of the Whispering 
Creek. To make a long deed short, 
we found ourselves in full and undis- 
puted possession of the ground cov- 
ered in the said deed—including the 
air from the ground upward to the 
blue heavens. 

One afternoon, while we were still 
baking in the city, The Lady of The 
Ménage led me gently away from our 
cosy apartment. She took me, by 
train and trolley, out to our farm. 
Then she turned me loose, without any 
fuss or feathers, in the truck patch. 
She did remark casually, seeing as 
how I had hankered for a farm for so 
many years, that here it was, and I 
was to “go to it” and show results. 

‘I tried conscientiously to do so. 
But for some reason at the time un- 
accountable, I found myself moseying 
aimlessly around the place, prodding 
and picking, and incidentally, but 
painfully, scratching my arms and 
hands on a Crimson Rambler, with 
which I took several undue liberties. 

It finally occurred to me that a blue 
serge suit and a French flannel shirt, 
with tan oxfords, were altogether “out 
of the picture,” as the state manager 
would likely express it. So, without 
wasting any further time, I ambled 
back into the house and explained my 
plight. 

I raked up, with assistance, a batch 
of disreputable garments that would 


have put me in very bad indeed, with 1 : 


my regular city friends, could they 
but have had a glimpse at the outfit. 
There was a pair of trousers, gor- 
geously tinted with many layers of 
dried paint and a shirt of ancient vint- 


age; the tout ensemble was completed - t 
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and bottomed off by a pair of apol- 
ogetic shoes, which may possibly 
have enjoyed respectability and good 
social standing in some remote pe- 
riod of the world’s history. 

Thus attired, I turned again to my 
farm work and found the garment 
combination was keyed to just the 
right pitch for thoroughly good work. 
Since that day, I have never attempt- 
ed to beard the succulent bean in his 
lair unless similarly attired. Dressing 


the part faithfully makes for a sort of © 


community of interests between the 
terra firma of the farm and my garb 
—like attracting like, as it were. 

But, seriously, when it comes down 
to a question of genuine vacation en- 
joyment, I feel that I am least entitled 
to enter myself for the Palm Stakes 
for consistency. I claim no originality 
when it simmers down to a question 
of evolving novel ways and means in 
which to spend the summer season. 
But, to my own way of thinking, and 
I have tried them all, the best vacation 
for the man who works with his 
brains, such as we stage people, for 
example, is country life. 

And when I say country life, I do 

‘not refer to the indolent idleness of a 
luxurious, high-priced summer hotel, 
with perhaps a couple hundred other 
human beings buzzing around you all 
the time, My definition does not in- 
clude how may games of tennis you 
play during an afternoon, how far you 
are able to paddle a canoe without 
blistering your hands, or in how many 
strokes you covered the nine hole golf 
course last Saturday morning, before 
the rest of the boarders were out of 
bed. Neither does it imply the pos- 
session of the average summer outfit 
—the near-cool flannel shirts and 
gaudily banded Panamas. 

Rather, when I am speaking about 
life beyond the ken of the asphalt 
pavements, I have reference to a place 
that is real country, a place some- 
where off the beaten track. A place 
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where, thank heaven! automobiles do 
not honk past your front doors, filled 
with joy riders, at all unholy hours 
of the night and day. I have in 
my mind’s eye, a place where 
green things grow, where flowers 
abound, where the trees are not 
pruned or the grass shaved to the 
level of a ten-cent piece. I always 
think of the country as a place where 
the kiddies may play, in their Buster 
Brown suits, to their hearts’ delight, 
without having to watch for “keep off 
the grass” signs. 

Of course, this is merely one man’s 
idea of what life in the country means. 
Your idea may be something entirely 
different—something that you have 
found to be the realization of your 
genuine out-of-doors. It took me a 
number of years, I’ll admit, before I 
finally came across the real Arcadia. 

Last spring, after a very strenuous 
season on tour, including a trip across 
the continent to the Pacific slope and 
back to New York, with Miss Maude 
Adams in “What Every Woman 
Knows,” I finally landed, right side 
up, in Manhattan. I hied me just as 
fast as I could arrange to do so, back 
to my landed estates on the Hudson. 
I say landed estates, because it al- 
ways sounds well to refer to your 
truck patch as a landed estate—you 
know, a rose by any other name, and 
so on. 

The first evening we got there, we 
could see the blinking lights of the 
distant city. We laughed loudly, from 
the very sense of freedom from re- 
straint that pervaded everything. 
And then, we didn’t have any chance 
to worry about disturbing the family 
in the apartment below. There was to 
be no grouchy janitor poking his 
head in to scold us, or to expose my 
family pride on the wash-line of loud- 
mouthed publicity. 

I hunted up, right off the reel, my 
farmer’s suit. Then I hid my city 
clothes in the closet, and the next 
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morning my vacation began in real 
earnest. 


I dare say, my garden plot, with its 
green things peeping out, was might- 
ily surprised at the amount of vigor 
and wim I injected into my work. I 
dug and hoed and raked. When a man 
becomes a good farmer, he does 
something else besides tossing hay or 
carrying in kindling wood. He uncon- 
sciously places himself on terms of 
closest intimacy with the cabbage 
patth, strikes a friendly balance with 
the strawberry beds; becomes a boon 
companion with the sweet peas, and 
is entirely neighborly and cordial 
with the littlest and most unassum- 
ing of garden products. 

One summer, a friend of many 
years proving, accepted an invitation 
to spend a week end with us. This 
was shortly after I had properly got- 
ten into the swing of farm life. I 
would not, for the world, have risked 
boring him with my farm, but for one 
thing. He had assured me solemnly 
that there was nothing under the can- 
opy of heaven, for which he had as 
mad a passion as for farming. He de- 
clared, solemnly also, that as a boy, 
he had held all local records near his 
father’s farm, for wielding the hoe 
and bringing unwieldly potatoes up 
to the mark of efficiency. 

It was upon this understanding that 
I invited him. Upon his arrival, I 
fitted him out in one of my number 
two company suits. Then I bade him 
follow the Master Spirit of the 
Grange, and we should see what we 
should see, 

A careful inspection of his person 
ded me to suggest that I thought he 
was carrying a little too much weight 
for his age. He agreed with me and 
asked what I suggested as a counter- 
irritant. 

As a pleasant introduction to the 
joys of farming, I attached him to the 
handle of a lawn mower. Then I 
hinted darkly that the plot of clover in 
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front of the house required expert ~ 
tonsorial attention, In other words, © 
he was to cut the grass. He declared 
that it was too easy a task. But he 
accepted the assignment, as a be- 
ginning, with a laugh. He volun- 
teered, casually, that if there was one ° 
thing at which he shone particularly 
well, it consisted in operating a one- 
man-power lawn mower. In fact, he 
more than insinuated that he had won 
various medals, of high aggregate 
value, for his prowess in that direc- 
tion. 

My friend and guest approached 
his task blithely enough. When he 
began, he was whistling, if my mem- 
ory serves me right, a portion of the 
Merry Widow Waltz, with variations 
on the theme. He was off on the job, 
like an athlete in the pink of condition. 

While I was busily engaged in the 
back of the domicile, snipping and 
trimming something, which I think 
was the raspberry bushes, I could 
overhear the whirring song of the bail- 
bearing, razor-bladed mower, as he 
cut eighteen-inch-wide swaths of nile 
green clover grass, across the bosom 
of a fifty-feet-wide lawn. 

The song of the scythe kept up for 
perhaps fifteen minutes. Then the 
sound of the rotating mower suddenly 
ceased. I straightened up from my 
snipping task. I listened. I listened 
attentively. But the lawn mower re- 
mained ominously silent. Thinking I 
had better investigate, I dropped my 
work and started off around the 
house, — 

I found my friend and guest 
stretched out on the steps of the ver- 
anda. His hat was off. His face was 
flushed, and dripping with healthy 
perspiration. He was also engaged, 
between wheezes, in mopping his face 
with a large and expansive handker- 
chief. 

Approaching, I asked what the 
trouble might be. He looked up at 
me, a sickly sort of grin on his face. 
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He imparted the information that he 
was just resting for a minute or two— 
as a matter of fact, he was afraid he 
might have caught a stitch in his side. 
I laughed and chided him for a poor 
farmer, if he caved in under the pun- 
ishment meted out by a fifteen minute 
session with a smooth running mower. 
He retorted, with some asperity, I 
thought, that he could “eat up” a 
dozen lawns such as mine, and that 
he had only just started. So, accord- 
ingly, I left him, upon his insisting 
that he would finish the job. 

After another short interval, the 
mower began its cross trips of the 
lawn. But now the operation of the 
mower lacked that snap and dash 
that had so distinguished its first 
period of activity. There were fre- 
quent periods of silence. I laughed 
quietly as I pictured my friend, who 
just simply doted on farm life, com- 
pletely tuckered out from a fifteen 
minute session with a lawn shaver. 
Finally, there was a cessation of ac- 
tivity. I decided to investigate. 

I laid down my implements and 
again sought him out. I found him, as 
before, stretched out at length on the 
veranda steps, looking very much ex- 
hausted. I asked him the trouble. This 
time he was frank enough to admit 
that he “guessed” he wasn’t in such 
good condition as he thought. He al- 
so “guessed” he needed a preliminary 
course of preparation, 

He remained for the balance of his 
visit, but I charitably refrained from 
suggesting that he further prove his 
worth as a farmer. From then on, he 
took his farm life from between the 
covers of a book, written by an expert 
on the subject. 

My first season, I know, often found 
me tired and tuckered out from the 
unwonted exertion. It looks so easy 
when you see it pictured in the beau- 
tiful farm catalogues—a man and hoe 
rampant on a background of verdant 


grass, 
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Every season, since Our Family ac- 
cumulated the farm, I have put in all 
of my open time in mastering the busi- 
ness of a soil-tiller. I have found that 
two months on a farm, doing the work 
yourself, has any other sort of vaca- 
tion trip beaten a mile for effective- 
ness in taking out the muscular and 
mental kinks that get into a man’s 
system during a hard theatrical sea- 
son. 

It used to be that I returned from a 
summer of recreation—heaven save 
the mark!—completely done out, and 
more tired, by far, at the end of the 
so-called vacation, than when I began 
it. Like all the rest of the men and 
women who go away for vacations, I 
made it a business, in those days, to 
crowd into my outings as much 
“sport” and excitement, as was hu- 
manly possible. And, as a very natur- 
al result, I failed to recreate or enjoy 
myself—simply burned up vitality 
and energy at a furious pace, And, in 
addition, I usually paid a good big 
price for doing so. 

Acting is most exhausting work. 
Playing a difficult réle, night after 
night, for an extended season, de- 
mands a great deal of the best that is 
in any man’s make-up. At the end of 
your season, you are more than likely 
to find that vacation is the most wel- 
come word you have ever heard. 

How do you spend your vacation? 
If you haven’t as yet joined the ranks 
of the gentlemen farmers, I suppose 
you pack up your trunk and your suit 
case, strap on your tennis racket, and 
go away to some gorgeous hotel, filled 
with other people in the same fix as 
yourself. If you do this, I dare say 
you follow the ordinary schedule for 
summer hotels; you probably play 
golf, dash around madly in a motor 
car, and keep just as late hours as you 
did when you appeared on the stage 
every night; and you fondly imagine 
that you are vacationing and storing 
up vitality for the season to come! 
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Since I took to the farm, I find I am 
a different man. As yet, to be strictly 
truthful, I have not essayed the hand- 
ling of the reins over the back of a 
double team, hitched to a plow. The 
plow, in the curriculum of the College 
of Amateur Farming, is properly con- 
sidered as occupying a place in the 
post-graduate department. 

I dare say that before I get through 
with my course in Applied Soilitis, I 
shall have accomplished the task of 
guiding the steel wedge along the 
stiffest furrow that ever had to be 
turned up. But I am in no great hurry 
to do this. I find, to paraphrase a 
well known saying, “sufficient unto 
the day is the good thereof.” 

This summer I expect to put in the 
finest vacation I have ever spent. 
Since last year our farm has grown. 
And I expect that next fall will find 
me full of vim and snap and vitality, 
ready for the longest and most trying 
season any manager ever mapped out 
for a luckless actor. 

Probably you are saying all this 
time that you, too, are a lover of na- 
ture. You may think that I am narrow 
and prejudiced in my championship of 
country life. But, if you find your ideal 
of nature loving consists in walking 
along some shady lane in the country 
woods, watching squirrels and chip- 
munks running up and down tree 
trunks; or in resting beneath a shady 
tree, giving ear to the twittering of 
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forest birds, you are entirely wrong. 
You are not enjoying country life. You 
are merely enjoying the peace and 
quiet that being in the country makes 
possible. 

There should be a whole lot of pity 
expended on the poor mortals who get 
their only glimpses of country life 
from the windows of the trains, - as 
they whizz through the suburbs. Some 
even get as close to nature as viewing 
its beauties from the back seat of a 
high-powered motor car. And I think 
you'll have to agree with me that you 
cannot be expected to make a very 
close study of country life under such 
conditions as these. 

Come out into the country. Get up 
with the chickens. Wash your face in 
cool pump water. Run down to the vil- 
lage for a can of condensed milk (if 
the cow is on a strike). Realize you 
are alive. 

When you do come around to real 
country life, I’ll admit you to the in- 
mnermost secret places. of my con- 
fidence. Come out where the grass 
grows and be a member of the Honor- 
able Society of Amateur Farmers— 
be a man with a hoe, 





THE recent death of W. S. Gilbert removed from the theatre one of its most shining 


lights. Curiously enough, it occurred at the 


atore "’ craze of years ago swept New York. 
organizations during the coming season. 


T WAS an extraordinary co-inci- 

dence, a remarkable thing in its 

way, that should have seen the death 
of Sir William Schwenck Gilbert fall 
exactly upon the same day, almost at 
the same hour, as the star-revival of his 
famous “Pinafore” at the New York 
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recise moment that a revival of the ‘‘Pin- 
e are promised several touring ‘‘ Pinafore” 


Casino on May 29th last—especially, 
moreover, when this was the first time 
the opera had had a Broadway hear- 
ing in over ten years. 
To many of the present generation, 
especially of the younger period, the 
passing of Gilbert has not the poig- 
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nancy, the keen stab of disappoint- 
ment, which would have marked it 
some twenty odd years ago, when he 


was at his zenith, for time passes rap- . 


idly in stageland and his output has 
been of comparatively little importance 
since the early nineties. 

But in passing, Gilbert has left be- 
hind an immemorial monument in his 
colossal amount of dramatic works, em- 
bracing such diverse forms of the 
drama as operas, comedies, farces, se- 
rious plays, burlesques and extrava- 
ganzas. 

In his famous association with the 
late distinguished composer, Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan, the combination formed 
a school of entertainment peculiarly 
their own, one not necessarily of its 
period either, for it has survived the 
Tavages of time far better than any of 
its present-day contemporaries will do. 
It was exactly thirty-five years ago that 
the first of the celebrated Gilbert and 
Sullivan series of operas made its ap- 
pearance; and in the entire thirteen 
which comprise the series, only one 
was indifferently received. They rep- 
‘resented an operatic era; indeed they 
made one for themselves, in which deli- 
cacy, refinement and keen satire were 
the ingredients which spelled success ; 
and they marked the difference between 
the rough-and-tumble early burlesques 
and the modern musical comedy. 

As a writer of serious plays, Gilbert 
more than held his own, being sponsor 
for three plays which have become clas- 
sics of their kind and which should re- 
tain a permanent place in the stage lit- 
erature of the English-speaking world. 
A remarkable man in many ways, his 
death removes an unique figure from 
the theatre world, one whose peculiarly 
individual place is not likely to be re- 


filled. 
The Bab Ballads 


SIR WILLIAM SCHWENCK 
GILBERT was born in London, No- 
vember 18, 1836, and was educated at 
Great Ealing and King’s College, Lon- 
don. With the idea of following the 
legal profession, he was called to the 
Bar of Inner Temple in 1864 and for 
five years he was a civil service clerk 
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in the Privy Council Office. During this — 
time, however, his. ambitions were — 
turned in an entirely different direction, 
his hopes being centered upon becoming 
a writer. Indeed, as early as 1862 he 
started his literary career by con- 
tributions to the well-known week- 
ly, Fun, the first of which was a 
humorous poem, “Satisfied Isaiah 
Jones.” The success of this was 
such that he became a regular con- 
tributor to that publication and here it 
was that his justly celebrated “Bab Bal- 
lads” first saw the light of day. These 
were a series of comic verses, accom- 
panied by small pen sketches, which 
knew an enormous vogue, and have 
since become world-famous in book 
form. 

It was in 1866 that Gilbert first 
turned his hand to stage material, this 
at the suggestion of Tom Robertson, 
his maidén effort being a burlesque on . 
“L’Elisr @Amore,” entitled “Dulca- 
mara, or the Little Duck and the Great 
Quack,” which Miss Herbert produced 
at St. James’ Theatre on December 29th 
of that year. Written within a space of 
eight days, it is said that he was paid 
the absurd sum of one hundred and fifty 
dollars for the piece. And it was most 
successful, too! 

However, now that he had become 
properly inoculated with the play-writ- 
ing virus, there was nothing left for 
him to do, legal profession notwith- 
standing, but to give himself up wholly 
to the fascinating pastime’ of writing 
for the stage. And this he did with an 
avidity which subsequent events 
promptly justified. 


A Rapid-Fire Dramatist 


HIS output was simply prodigious, 
one piece following another in quick 
succession, and as many were of the 
ephemeral burlesque-pantomime qual- 
ity, of note only during the moment, it 
is almost an impossible thing to give a 
complete and authentic record of all he 
has written for the stage, especially 
during these early days. However, aft- 
er his first effort, he soon placed two 
pieces, “Allow Me to Explain,” a farce, 
which was brought out at the Prince of 














Wales’ Theatre on November 4, 1867, 
and “Highly Improbable,” also a farce, 
which came to light at the New Roy- 
alty Theatre upon the fifth day of the 
following month. 

The next Gilbert piece was “La 
Vivandiere,” a_ satire upon “The 
Daughter of the Regiment,” which was 
produced at the Queen’s Theatre on 
January 22, 1868, with what was then 
a particularly formidable cast, includ- 
ing John L. Toole, Lionel Brough, Miss 
Everard, Migs Hodson, Miss Simpson 
and Miss Addison. (The last-mentioned 
is now well-known to American audi- 
ences as a character actress, Fanny Ad- 
dison Pitt, lately seen with Viola Al- 
len in “The White Sister.”) This piece 
enjoyed the then unusually lengthy run 
of one hundred and twenty nights. 

Within less than two months after 
the premiére of this production, Gil- 
bert came forward again as a play- 
wright, for on March 21st, at the Roy- 
alty Theatre, there was brought out his 
“The Merry Zingara,” a take-off on 
“The Bohemian Girl.” 

After this, things went swimmingly 
with the new dramatist and his wares 
were sought upon all sides, several 
more of his ‘early offerings being: 
“Robert the Devil, or The Nun, the 
Dun and the Son of a Gun,” an ex- 
travaganza, which was produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre on December 21st of this 
same year; “No Cards,” a sketch, done 
at the Gallery of Illustrations on March 
29, 1869—and subsequently revived at 
St. George’s Hall exactly thirty-three 
years afterward, to the very day; “The 
Pretty Druidess, or the Mother, the 
Maid and the Mistletoe Bough,” an ex- 
travaganza, done at Charing Cross on 
June 19th; “An Old Score,” a three-act 
comic drama, produced at the Gaiety on 
July 19th; “Ages Ago,” a skit, with 
music by Frederick Clay done at the 
Gallery of Illustrations on November 
22d; “The Princess,” a burlesque from 
Tennyson’s poem, which came out at 
the Olympic, January 8, 1870; “The 
Gentleman in Black,” an operetta, with 
music by Frederick Clay, which had a 
hearing at Charing Cross May 26th; 
and “Our Island Home,” a skit, done at 
the Gallery of Illustrations, June 20th. 
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“The Palace of Truth” 


AFTER this came Gilbert’s first real- 
ly big and important effort (while 
many of the above were highly success- 
ful, they left no lasting impression), 
this being J. C. Buckstone’s produc- 
tion of his “The Palace of Truth,” 
which was done at the Haymarket The- 
atre on November 19, 1870. Consider- 
ing the fact that this play still has a 
place in the acted plays of the moment, 
it may not come amiss to quote the 
original London cast here: 


King Phanor....... ..- J. C. Buckstone 
Prince Philamir.......... W. H. Kendal 
CRONEEE occ Sen diecnsesc Fred A. Everill 
BOGE 05 i ivccctccsctvsdeesuen Mr. Clark 
MVASTBOMS 5 ws Ria ceeme aR Mr. Rogers 
GOROP 5 isan dace vescnuueote Mr. Braid 
Queen Altemire....... Mrs. Chippendale 
Princess Zeolide ...... Madge Robertson 
BEEBE 6 v5 o4 ks wes cage hae Caroline Hill 
PRONG 4 oie. c aisle cgieaiie Se Fanny Wright 
AOD 6:5 6ieiksk veieawnes Fanny Gwynne 


This piece has been played many 
times in America, most recently by the 
Ben Greet Players, it having once been 
in the répertoire of both Daly’s and 
Wallack’s companies and it has long 
been a favorite with amateurs and dra- 
matic societies. 

A three-act comedy, entitled “Ran- 
dall’s Thumb,” was Gilbert’s next 
brain-child, it being produced for the 
first time in London at the Court The- 
atre, upon the opening of that famous 
playhouse, January 25, 1871. Unless I 
am greatly mistaken (and in dealing 
with so prolific a writer as Gilbert one 
cannot be absolutely positive as to sta- 
tistics) this was the first play of his to 
receive a production in America, where 
it was produced by the stock company 
at Wallack’s Theatre on May 8, 1871, 
the cast being as follows: 

tT i) RE PAD he Charles Fisher 


PNR ODIID 65s oan ss cite haters John Gilbert 
PAOMOOME. oi d's ei sivewete Owen Marlowe 
IBC BARGIES 55.65 0.0 0809's 0 J. H. Stoddart 
REGGE S65 50:00 10 pBe ie she B. T. Ringgold 
Superintendent .....+... W. J. Leonard 
Edith Temple ....0.2.-.- Clara Jennings 
Miss Scantlebury .....Mrs. John Sefton 
Miss Flamboys .....0000++: Effie Germon 
Wes SPW 5 ic cee Emily Mestayer 


The play was not particularly ‘suc- 
cessful, however, and was soon dropped 
from the: Wallack répertoire. 
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The next Gilbertian effort was a 
fragmentary one-act fairy tale, “Crea- 
tures of Impulse,” which had a hear- 
ing at the Court Theatre on April 15, 
1871; then “Great Expectations,” a 
three-act drama, was done at the Court 
May 29th; and after these came a 
three-act comedy, “On Guard,” which 
also had its birth at the Court, on Oc- 
tober 28th, of that same year. 


A Successful Drama 


IT WAS also during this year that 
there was produced Gilbert’s most suc- 
cessful straight dramatic play, one that 
will continue to hold its own for many 
years to come, this being “Pygmalion 
and Galatea.” Produced by J. C. Buck- 
stone at the Haymarket on December 
9, 1871, the following was the original 
cast of the play: 

Pygmalion W. H. Kendal 

Leucippe Mr. Howe 

eee J. C. Buckstone 

Agesimos fr. Braid 

Mimos Mr. Weathersby 

Galatea Madge Robertson 

Cynisca Caroline Hill 

Daphne Mrs. Chippendale 

Dre wih o. oscain ies, s\0 sabe Miss Merton 


The fame of this piece was quickly 
noised abroad, but it was nearly a year 
before American theatre-goers became 
acquainted with it; the first production 
in this country was given by Lester 
Wallack’s Stock Company, it being used 
as the opening bill for the twenty-first 
consecutive season of this organization, 
the premiére being October 1, 1872, 
with the following cast: 

Pygmalion George Boniface 

OD nis 5 os sues os oko eee J. B. Polk 

Sere pee J. H. Stoddart 

OOS 6 on casa SSex'om es E. M. Holland 

Mimos George F. Browne 

Katherine Rogers 
Edith Challis 
Madame Ponisi 
Fanny Foster 


Of the above cast, E. M. Holland and 
George C. Boniface are still in active 
service, having appeared this past sea- 
son with The New Theatre Company 
and with Ethel Barrymore in “Tre- 
lawny of the Wells” respectively. J. H. 
Stoddart, J. B. Polk, Katherine Rog- 
ers and Madame Ponisi, after achieving 
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distinctly successful positions in their 
profession, have each crossed the Great 
Divide, Miss Rogers being represented 
in the present generation by three very 
talented daughter, Eleanor Moretti, 
Katherine Florence and Violet Rand. 

By this time, of course, Gilbert’s 
fame as a dramatist was unquestioned, 
but he still turned his hand to the bur- 
lesque style of entertainment, and was 
sponsor for “Thespis; or The Gods 
Grown Old,” of the schopl of the Eng- * 
lish Christmas play, which was pro- 
duced at the Gaiety, December 26, 
1871, with a cast headed by Toole and 
Nellie Farren. This, by the bye, al- 
though of only passing note, was the 
first time that Gilbert and Sullivan col- 
laborated, the latter writing the music 
for the play, but it was not until later 
that they became permanently asso- 
ciated. 


As a Writer of Comedy 


GILBERT’S next effort was an 
operetta, “Happy Arcadia,” for which 
Frederick Clay supplied the music, pro- 
duced at the Gallery of Illustrations, 
October 28, 1872, and after this came 
a four-act fairy comedy, “The Wicked 
World,” one of the happy series done 
at the Haymarket by J. C. Buckstone 
and Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, produced 
January 4, 1873. This also received a 
New York production, by the stock 
company at the Union Square Theatre, 
with Clara Morris as the visiting star, 
supported by Charles R. Thorne, Jr., 
McKee Rankin, Stuart Robson, Kate 
Claxton, Maud Granger, Meta Bart- 
lett, Kate Holland and Emily Lewis, 
the date of the premiére being Novem- 
ber 17, 1873. 

The year of 1874 was marked by four 
offerings from Gilbert’s pen, two of 
which were immensely successful in this 
country. The first of these was “Char- 
ity,” produced by Buckstone and the 
Kendals at the Haymarket on January 
3d, and seen for the first time in this 
country at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
on March 3d, by Augustin Daly’s com- 
pany, with a cast composed of D. H. 
Harkins, George Clarke, James Lewis, 
Frank Hardenbergh, William Davidge, 
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Frank Chapman, W. Beekman, Ada 
Dyas, Sara Jewett, Lizzie Griffiths and 
Fanny Davenport, who was immensely 
successful in the role of Ruth Tredgett. 
The other piece was that two-act bit 
of sentimentality, “Sweethearts,” which 
was produced at the Prince of Wales’ 
on November 7th; and two years later, 
specifically October 16, 1876, it was seen 
in New York, at the Park Theatre. 
The two remaining pieces, of the year 
of ’74, neither of which weathered a 
trip across the Atlantic, were “Ought 
We to Visit Her?” (written with Mrs. 
Edwards) which was a three-act com- 
edy, seen at the Royalty, January 17th, 
and “Topsy-Turveydom,” an extrava- 
ganza, done at the Criterion on 


March Z2Ist. 


Gilbert Joins Forces with Sullivan 


IT WAS about this time that saw 
the beginning of the long association 
between Gilbert and Sullivan, which 
came about in rather an odd manner. 
It seems that D’Oyly Carte, then man- 
ager of the Royalty Theatre, was in 
rather dire need of an acceptable star- 
ring medium for the vastly popular 
prima donna, Selina Dolaro. Remem- 
bering the early success which attended 
the joint efforts of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, Carte commissioned them to write 
a one-act opera for Miss Dolaro’s use. 
The result was “Trial by Jury,” which 
was written, rehearsed and produced 
within a space of three weeks’ time, the 
premiére being March 25, 1875; it be- 
came immediately popular, being the 
turning point in the careers of Gilbert, 
Sullivan and Carte. Still, before ven- 
turing further as Sullivan’s co-worker, 
Gilbert found time to turn out no less 
than seven other plays! Here they are: 
“Eyes and No Eyes,” an operetta, mu- 
sic by T. German Reed, heard at St. 
George’s Hall, July 5, 1875; “Tom 
Cobb,” a three-act farce comedy, St. 
James’ Theatre, April 24, 1875; 
“Broken Hearts,” a three-act fairy play, 
Court Theatre, December 9, 1875; 
“Dan’l Druce,” a three-act drama, Hay- 
market Theatre, September 11, 1876; 
“Princess Toto,” a three-act comic 
opera, music by Frederick Clay, Strand 
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Theatre, October 2, 1876; “On Bail,” a 
three-act farce comedy, Criterion The- 
atre, February 12, 1877; and “En- 
gaged,” a three-act farce comedy, Hay- 
market Theatre, October 3, 1877. Of the 
above mentioned seven, five have been 
seen in this country and, in their day, 
were quite popular. The first of these 
was “Tom Cobb,” which was produced 
by the stock at the Park Theatre on Oc- 
tober 16, 1876. On Christmas Day, of 
that same year, Lawrence Barrett 
brought out “Dan’l Druce” at Booth’s 
Theatre, surrounded by such players as 
Minnie Palmer, John W. Jennings, 
Frederick Warde, Henry Weaver, Ed- 
mund K. Collier, William E. Sheridan, 
Andrew Jacques and Frank Little. 
“Engaged,” one of his most popular 
plays in America, had its first produc- 
tion at the Park Theatre on February 
17, 1879, and though that was thirty- 
two years ago, the cast was composed 
of players the name of every one of 
whom strikes familiarly and pleasantly 
upon the ears of theatre-goers of to- 
day, as witness: James Lewis, Joseph 
E. Whiting, William F. Owen, William 
Cullington, T. G. Riggs, Minnie Pal- 
mer, Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, Sydney 
Cowell, Marie Chester and Agnes 
Booth, who achieved one of the great- 
est successes of her career in this piece, 
in the role of Belinda Treherne. “Prin- 
cess Toto” was first heard here, at the 
Standard Theatre, December 13, 1879, 
and included among the players were 
H. W. Montgomery, William Hamil- 
ton, W. A. Paul, H. C. Campbell, Al- 
fred Holland, J. A. Oliver, O. W. 
Wren, H. R. Humphries, Verona Jar- 
beau and Leonora Braham, who made 
her American début in the title rdle. 
“Broken Hearts” had a production by 
the stock at the Madison Square The- 
atre on February 12, 1885, and the lead- 
ing parts were filled by Annie Russell, 
Maud Harrison, Marie Greenwald, 
Louis F. Massen and Frank S. Thorn- 
ton. 
“The Sorcerer” 


AFTER this came the second of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan efforts, “The Sor- 
cerer,” which was originally produced 
in London by the famous D’Oyly Carte 
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Opera Company, at the Opera Comique, 
November 17, 1877. With a cast—com- 
posed of Richard Temple, Rutland Bar- 
rington, George Grossmith, George 
Bentham, F. Clifton, Mrs. Howard 
Paul (Isabella Featherstone), Alice 
May, Miss Everard and Giulia War- 
wick—which was the nucleus of the 
permanent Carte organization, the piece 
caught on at once and enjoyed a most 
profitable run. This piece was first 
heard in America on February 21, 1879 
(a month after the “Pinafore” craze 
had seized us), being played at the 
Broadway Theatre (now Daly’s) with 
a cast comprising Matilda Scott, Flor- 
ence Wood, Annie Boudinot, Minnie 
Clive, William Horace Lingard, J. C. 
Graff, and Tom Bullock. An especially 
notable revival of this opera occurred 
three years later, at the Bijou Theatre, 
when the leading players were Lillian 
Russell, Laura Joyce, Madeline Lucette 
(Ryley), Julie de Ruyther, George 
Olmi, Digby Bell, Charles J. Campbell, 
George Schiller and A. W. Maflin. 
Meanwhile Gilbert had turned out still 
another play, “Ne’er-do-Weel,” a three- 
act comedy, the title of which was al- 
most immediately changed to “The 
Vagabond,” produced at the Olympic, 
February 25, 1878. 


“Pinafore” 


THEN came the “Pinafore” fever, 
the like of which had never been seen, 
before or since, which swept the coun- 
try from one end to the other, for there 
was no copyright upon the opera and 
any could produce it who wished. Orig- 
inally heard in London, at the Opera 
Comique, May 25, 1878, by the Carte 
forces, it was not until the following 
November that America had {ts first 
glimpse of this nautical bit of opera, 
the original production being given in 
Boston, at the Museum, November 25, 
1878, when the cast was as follows: 


Sir Joseph Porter...George W. Wilson 
Captain Corcoran........... J. H. Jones 
Ralph Rackstraw Rose Temple 
Dick Deadeye Ben R. Graham 
Bill Bobstay Joseph S. Haworth 
Bob Becket William Morris 
Tom Tucker. Little Gertrude 
Tom Bowlin 


W. Melbourne , 
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Marie Wainwright 
Lizzie Harold 
Sadie Martinot 


The flood had started and there was 
no stopping it, the next important pro- 
duction upon record being on Decem- 
ber 23d, when the Alice Oates Opera 
Company gave it a production at the 
Bush Street Theatre, San Francisco, 
with this somewhat elaborated cast: 


Sir Joseph Porter James G. Taylor 
aptain Corcoran Edward Connell 
Ralph Rackstraw Alice Oates 
Dick Deadeye James A, Meade 
Bill Bobstay Robert E. Graham 
Lp Te Se eee C. N. Decker 
LOM DMORET e005 ios esc a C. Watkins 
Tom Bowlin A. Goodwell 
Dick Truck Ed. Beverly 
Jack Jib Ed. Horan 
TOMI OOREE (0355 0 'sew kao 3% 2 J. McLaughlin 
ee PETE ER J. Bugby 
Harry Rackstay Mills Hall 
LL Ore cree: J. Clare 
Midshipman Easy Bessie Temple 
Charley Masher Hattie Richardson 
Hon. Heartbreaker Pauline Hall 
Albertina Hall 

Lulu Stevens 

Agnes Hallock 

Alice Townsend 


Josephine 
Buttercup 
Heb 


Florence 


Maude Jennie Lanner 


Miss Sexton 

By this time the “Pinafore” craze 
had become quite violent and it was 
first sung in Baltimore Christmas week, 
with Blanche Chapman as Josephine. 
The week following, Philadelphia con- 
tracted the disease, the case being han- 
dled by John T. Ford’s company. 


Opera Captivates the Country 


HOWEVER, New Yorkers were 
compelled to wait until January 15, 1879, 
when J. C. Duff produced the piece at 
the Standard Theatre, this being the 
cast: 

Sir Joseph Porter 

Captain Corcoran 

Ralph Rackstraw 

Dick Deadeye William Davidge, Sr. 

Bill Bobstay Charles Mackin 

Bob Becket H. J. Burt 

Tom Tucker Master Henry 

TOM DOWN. 6 55 vac savcdecsse J. Wilmot 
j Eva Mills 
Blanche Galton 
Verona Jarbeau 


The piece caught on like wildfire and 
ran at the Standard for six months. In 


Thomas Whiffen 
Eugene Clarke 
Henry Laurent 











the cast above, after the character of 
Buttercup, appears the name of 
“Blanche Galton,” whom theatre-goers 
of to-day know and love as Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffen. Apropos, a few years 
ago Mrs. Whiffen gave a newspaper 
man the following interesting account 
of her experience at the “Pinafore” 
premiére in New York: 


I was engaged to play Buttercup on the 
road, but, at the last moment, Tom, who 
was the Adeural in the New. York cast, 
came home from rehearsal and told me 
that Mr. Duff wanted me to do the part 
at the Standard Theatre. The actress 
they had was unsatisfactory. I hated to 
supplant any one, and I told Mr. Duff so. 
He drew himself up with managerial 
rigidity and remarked coldly that I was 
under salary to him and need not con- 
cern myself with anything but my work. 
I had a very bad cold, and just before I 
went on, Tom beat me up a couple of 
eggs ina glass. Unknown to me, he put 
in a thimbleful of whisky besides. Some- 
thing happened very mitch like the catas- 
trophe that overtakes Theophila Fraser 
in “The Benefit of the Doubt” Mind 
you, there was just a pinch of spirits in 
the glass, but as soon as I went down to 
the footlights for my song, “I’m Called 
Little Buttercup,” I felt the taste of 
liquor in my mouth, and I imagined it 
had gone to my head. Never before had 
alcohol crossed my lips, and never sinoe 
have I tasted it. As soon as I came off 
the stage, I went for Tom. We have 
been married pveaty aes years, and this 
is the only tiff of our life. “How dared 
~ do that! How dared you do that!” 

said over and over again to him. Poor 
Tom had meant for the best. There 
wasn’t liquor enough in the glass to hurt 
a fly, but my imagination had been at 
work and I fancied I wasn’t myself. My 
husband has never touched spirits in his 
life, and what he did was with the best 
intentions in the world. 


One “Pinafore” production after an- 
other bobbed up upon all sides, of every 
form and variety, ranging from minstrel 
burlesques to juvenile affairs and from 
the church form of entertainment to the 
most extravagant productions. 

One of the most interesting of the en- 
tire series was given at the Fifth Ave- 
mue Theatre on December 1, 1879, 
when, under the management of John T. 
Ford, the D’Oyly Carte Opera Com- 
pany was over from London, 
being accompanied by the distinguished 
authors of the piece, Gilbert acting as 
Stage director and Sullivan as musical 
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director, the cast upon this occasion 


Str Joseph Porier...........J. H. R 
Captain Corcoran........Sig. Bros 


Ralph Rackstraw.......... Hugh Talbot 
Dick Deadeye........... Furneaux Cook 
Bil Bobsiay.......ccvesses Fred Clifton 
BOO Bechebe sinc veda skeen Mr. Cuthbert 
Josephine ............Blanche Roosevelt 
OICOOUD 5 aos sw vie tom cincaen Alice Barnett 

WOM <5. ch 50a soe siin env cte Jessie Bond 


“The Pirates of Penzance” 


THIS organization was received with 
great favor and the piece continued for 
four weeks, Probably not many people 
know that Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The 
Pirates of Penzance” was produced for 
the first time on any stage in this coun- 
try at this time, the premiére taking 
place at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, De- 
cember 31, 1879, with a cast composed 
of the following Carte players: 

Major-General Staniey...... J. H. Ryley 


PRGROED Scidvecut cae cee Sig. Broccolini 
somnees Pal avabw'aiatsls sim acd Oaks ou yi ot 

DOMED ie «cas ninik.cng enn bee ugh Talbot 
Edward ...... cauibieeaent be Clifton 
Mabel ........+.....». Blanche Roosevelt 
TEN, 5 baaieaus a oe.» Rosina Brandram 
fT SRE Ck aR OR ie Jessie Bond 
IMMEE cH wehbe vae@evuece eee Miss Barlow 
ONO ioe vnan'c 868 eieRe aed Alice Barnett 


This occasion marked the American 
début of Rosina Brandram, who was 
destined to become the most distin- 
guished interpreter of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van réles in the world. Making her stage 
début in 1877, as successor to Mrs. 
Howard Paul in the London cast of 
“The Sorcerer,” she then came to 
America, after which she was identified 
with every one of the subsequent operas 
which helped to make the London Savoy 
famous, being the only singer so dis- 
tinguished. As a recognition of her 
faithfulness, at the time of his death in 
1901, D’Oyly Carte left Miss Brandram 
a legacy of one thousand pounds. She 
herself died in 1907. 

The Carte organization, after a run of 
one hundred nights at the Fifth Avenue, 
returned to England, where they pro- 
duced “The Pirates of Penzance” at the 
Opera Comrique on April 3, 1880. 

Let us not overlook the fact that be- 
tween the productions of “Pinafore” 
and “The Pirates of Penzance,” Gilbert 
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turned out another play, “Gretchen,” 
founded upon Goethe’s “Faust,” which 
was produced at the Royal Olympic 
Theatre, March 24, 1879, with the three 
leading parts in the hands of H. B. Con- 
way, Marion Terry and Mrs. Bernard- 
Beere. This piece was used as the initial 
starring venture in this country of May 
Fortescue, supported by Fred Terry, 
when she appeared in New York, at the 
Lyceum Theatre, October 18, 1886. 


“Patience” 


NEXT in the Gilbert and Sullivan 
series was the pretty and tuneful “Pa- 
tience,” which first saw the light of day 
at the Opera Comique, April 23, 1881. 
This, too, received its first American 
hearing at the Standard Theatre and it 
may surprise some to learn that it was 
a bigger financial success there than 
even “Pinafore.” This was the original 
cast: 

Reginald Bunthorne......... J. H. Ryley 

Archibald Grosvenor..... J. Barton Key 

Col. Calverley William T. Carleton 

Major Murgatroyd....Arthur Wilkinson 

Lieut. The Duke of Dunstable 

NE a i ise wees L. Cadwallader 
Solicitor William White 
Patience Carrie Burton 

Jeannette Edmondson 
Marie Hunter 

Jennie Stone 

Augusta Roche 


Like all the others of the series, “Pa- 
tience” sprang into immediate popular- 
ity with our theatre-goers and it has 
held its own pretty much ever since. It 
was formerly in the répertoire of the 
Boston Ideals, Rice’s company and 
Haverly’s company, and the title rdle 
has been a favorite one with many 
of our leading prime donne, three 
of whom immediately occur to mind— 
Lillian Russell, Marie Jansen and Dora 


Wiley. “Patience” was last sung in New . 


York, by the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany, at the American Theatre, with a 
cast composed of Frank Moulan, Rhys 
Thomas, Louis Casavant, Reginald 
Roberts, D. Eloise Morgan, Gertrude 
Quinlan, Belle D’Arcy, Florence De 
Luce and Carrie Godfrey, in March, 
1900. 

“Foggerty’s Fairy,” a three-act com- 
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edy, was Gilbert’s next contribution to 
stage literature, being produced at the 
London Criterion by Sir Charles Wyn- 
dam, December 15, 1881, but it was ap- 
parently too light-waisted for American 
consumption. 

“Tolanthe” 


_ NEXT in the Gilbert and Sullivan 
list ranked “Iolanthe ;” it followed “Pa- 
tience” at the famous Savoy Theatre in 
London, the latter having been trans- 
ferred from the Opera Comique. “TIo- 
lanthe,” coincidentally enough, was pro- 
duced upon the same date in both Lon- 
don and New York, November 25, 1882, 
the New York cast at the Standard 
Theatre, being: 
The Lord Chancellor....Henry E, Dixey 
Earl of Mount Ararat..W. H. Fessenden 
Earl of Tolloller Edward P. Temple 
Strephon Sig. Broccolini 
Private Willis Gus Kammerlee 
Train Bearer Joseph Hanblin 
Queen of the Fairies....Mary A. Sanger 
Iolanthe Clara Poole 
Jeannette Edmondson 
Hattie Delaro 
Annie Galloway 
Sylvia Gerrish 


“Princess Ida” then came along in the 
Gilbert-Sullivan output and while it was 
quite popular at the time of its original 
production, it is practically an unknown 
work to present day theatre-goers. Pro- 
duced at the Savoy, London, January 
5, 1884, it received its New York 
premiere the following February 11, at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, cast as fol- 
lows: 


Sig. Broccolini 

Wallace McCreery 

Will S. Rising 

M. Ainsley Scott 

James Early 

SMES 6 <5uass oo eae eens E. J. Conley 
OE OT a ere J. H. Ryley 
Florian Charles F. Lang 
Princess Ida Cora S. Tanner 
Lady Psyche Florence Bemeister 
Lady Blanche Genevieve Reynolds 
Mellissa Hattie Delaro 
Sacharissa Eva Barrington 
Eily Coghlan 

Clara Primrose 


Some three years later, again at the 
Fifth Avenue, the D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company sang this piece, with Sig. 
Broccolini in his original part, Geraldine 
Ulmar in the -title rdle, and Courtice 
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Pounds, Joseph W. Herbert, Phil Bran- 
- gon, Joseph Fay, Nicholas Burnham, 
Stuart Harold, Alice Carle and Agnes 
Stone prominent in the support. 


A Play for Mary Anderson 


CONSIDERING the fact that Gil- 
bert’s next effort was specially devoted 
to no less a person than our own Mary 
Anderson, who was then at the height 
of her enormous British vogue, it will 
probably be interesting to see the orig- 
inal London cast of his “Comedy and 
Tragedy,” which Miss Anderson pro- 
duced at the Lyceum Theatre, January 
26, 1884. The list is as follows: 


DNC TF OMIGONE 60 c0citaeus J. H. Barnes 
D’Aulnay George Alexander 
Doctor Choquart E. F. Edgar 
ODE TAMONE 6.008 ase cs cees E. T. March 
DEO E ES CREE ey F. Griffin 
De la Ferte ...--Arthur Lewis 
DE COM ONIEE 5s 060.600 Sesesa's F, Rapheal 
Vieomte de Mauzun...Newton Chisnell 
OPE BED ehveda ss twsaicaseuke G. Lewis 
Joseph W. Russell 
Pauline Miss O'Reilly 
Clarice Mary Anderson 


Miss Anderson met with no little de- 
gree of favor in this one-act play, which 
she retained in her répertoire until her 
retirement. She was first seen in it in 
this country at the Star Theatre, Octo- 
ber 22, 1885, just after her return from 
abroad, when it was used in conjunc- 
tion with this same author’s “Pygmalion 
and Galatea,” also a favorite in Miss 
Anderson’s répertoire. Of course we 
look upon “Comedy and Tragedy” as 
pretty old-fashioned entertainment now 
and it is rarely acted; Julia Neilson, 
however, when she was here as leading 
woman with John Hare in 1895, played 
it as a double bill, with “A Pair of 
Spectacles.” It also had a week’s revival 
in San Francisco, January 6, 1902, by 
Minnie Seligman and the Grand Opera 
House Stock Company, with Charles 
Waldron, Herschel Mayall, Fred J. 
Butler and Laura Nelson Hall in the 
supporting cast. 


“The Mikado” 


NOW we have reached “The Mika- 
do” period of the Gilbert-Sullivan era, 
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the popularity of which opera was 
equally as great as “Pinafore.” How- 
ever, the copyright law was in effect 
in this country by this time and there 
were not so many productions springing 
up upon every side. The original pro- 
duction in London occurred March 14, 
1885, at the Savoy, and the following 
July 20, it was given in New York for 
one memorable performance, at the 
Union Square Theatre, under the direc- 
tion of Sydney Rosenfeld. An injunc- 
tion was immediately gotten out against 
Mr. Rosenfeld restraining him from 
presenting the piece after the first per- 
formance. But another company was 
gotten together, under “Harry Miner’s 
direction, and was seen at this same 
theatre on August 17, with the cast as 
below: 

The Mikado ya W. Herbert 

Nanki-Poo ig. A. Montegriffo 

Roland Reed 

Herbert Archer 
George H. Broderick 
Alice Harrison 

Belle Archer 

Miss Mollie 

Emma Mabella Baker 

A few nights later, in order to supply 
the public demand for this piece, the 
Duff Opera Company produced it at the 
Standard Theatre, where the leading 
parts were in the hands of W. H. Ham- 
ilton, Harry S. Hilliard, J. H. Ryley, 
Thomas Whiffen, Alonzo Stoddard, 
Verona Jarbeau, Sallie Williams, Carrie 
Tutetin and Zelda Sequin. 

Still a third production of the opera, 
and the most pretentious of the lot, was 
given at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on 
August 19 by the D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company, sent over from London; and 
as the cast was an especially notable 
one it is worth recording here: 

The Mikado Fred Federici 

Nanki-Poo Courtice Pounds 

George Thorne 
Fred. Billington 

REED cccstcnceeesuse G. B. Browne 

PRET: cn esddonanes Geraldine Ulmar 

Pitti-Sing Katie Foster 

Peep-Bo Geraldine St. Maur 

Katisha Elsie Cameron 

Since those early days, “The Mikado” 
has been heard in practically every civil- 
ized country on the globe and there is 
not a town of any size in the United 


Pish-Tush 
Yum-Yum 
Pitti-Sing 
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States in which it has not been produced, 
by both professionals and amateurs. Of 
course everyone is familiar with the last 
New York production of this piece, 
when it was given at the Casino a year 
ago with a formidable cast, including 
Fritzi Scheff, Christie MacDonald, 
Christine Nielsen, Josephine Jacoby, 
Jefferson De Angelis, Andrew Mack, 
William Pruette, William Danforth and 
Arthur Cunningham. 


Gay Operas Galore 


“RUDDIGORE” then came along in 
the Savoy series, produced on the other 
side, January 22, 1887, and while the 
novelty of the opera was still in the air 
it was thought advisable to give it an 
immediate American hearing, by that 
branch of the D’Oyly Carte company 
then touring this country. So a produc- 
tion was quickly arranged and it was 
first heard at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
on February 21, of that year; here is 
the cast: 


Robin Oakapple.......... George Thorne 
Richard Dauntless...... Courtice Pounds 
Sir Despard Murgatroyd .Fred Billington 
Old Adam Goodheart......... Leo Kloss 
Sir Roderick Murgatroyd..Fred Federici 
Rose Maybud ......... Geraldine Ulmar 
Mad Margaret ........s0- Katie Foster 
Dame Hannah ........... Elsie Cameron 
DIET. asa sods bn Schss0s Aida Jenoure 
a Sener ee eer Amy. Augarde 


The same thing is equally true of the 
next opera, “The Yoeman of the 
Guard,” which received its premiére at 
the Savoy, October 3, 1888, and a fort- 
night later, to the day, was produced in 
New York, at the Casino, with the cast 
as follows: 


Sir Richard Cholmondeley 
ee eer ere: George Broderick 


Leonard Meryll........ Charles Renwick 
Wilfred Shadbolt......... Fred Solomon 
Sergeant Meryll............ George Olmi 
Colonel Fairfax.......... Henry Hallam 
MORNE 8S 6555 5d 0 60d wes J. H. Ryley 
SEA DIGYNGTA. 2020000000 Bertha Ricci 
Phoebe Meryll............ Sylvia Gerrish 
Dame Carruthers...... Isabelle Urquhart 
BCE oN os daa ndeccee snes Kate Uart 


Neither one of the above operas made 
any lasting impression in this country, 
though both enjoyed considerable suc- 
cess at the time of their production. 
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Gilbert then took a respite from li- 
bretto-writing and was responsible for 
a four-act drama, entitled “Branting- 
hame Hall,” which first saw daylight 
at St. James’ Theatre, November 29, 
1888, but it was apparently too frail a 
child to bear transplanting, for we know 
not of it here. 

_ When next he appeared in the réle of 
librettist, Gilbert turned his hand to a 
French translation, “The Brigands,” 
from the original by Meilhac and Hal- 
evy, with music by Offenbach. Strange 
to say, it was produced first in this 
country, at the New York Casino, May 
9, 1889, and the cast was made up of a 
goodly array of talent, as may be seen 
from the program: 


Adolph de Valladolid..... Sylvia Gerrish 


ere ee eee Fred Solomon 
Count of Gloria Cassis...John E. Brand 
MOND oS 5 Sebo sania ad H. E. Walton 
POISACHDDR 5. sc css 060s Edwin Stevens 


Captain of Carbineers 
sso stixaAsean Richard F. Carroll, Jr. 
The Duke of Mantua..... Henry Hallam 


Baron of Compotasso...... George Olmi 
LO ete a eee A. W. Tams 
6. | | ee Edgeworth Starritt 
Se a | a eo A. W. Maflin 
TROP Kno o53 sc aea'vn's oes Lillian Russell 
SS a a wie Anna O’Keefe 
on ee OE eee Fanny Rice 
BGNCE 6:6 s0etinnes ho oe Georgie Dennin 
The Princess of Grenada 

Ladakh cminesseaeennd Isabelle Urquhart 
P4DG ccnp aive shine cue podakhe a Delia Stacey 


In this opera, which was produced in 
London, at the Avenue Theatre, Sep- 
tember 16, of the same year, Lillian 
Russell knew one of her biggest suc- 
cesses, when she was looked upon as 
our representative operatic queen. 


“The Gondoliers” 


THE next Gilbert and Sullivan piece 
on the market was “The Gondoliers,” 
first heard at the Savoy, December 7, 
1889, and one of the most popular 
in the series. The story of its life in 
this country is rather a curious one. As 
soon as its success in London was as- 
sured, a company was quickly formed by 
A. M. Palmer, and it received its first 
American hearing, January 7, 1890, at 
Harrigan’s Park Theatre, with this cast 
of players: 
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The Duke of Plazo Toro George Temple 
Luiz Arthur Marcel 
Don Alhambra Del Bolero...J. A. Muir 
Marco Palmieri Richard Clarke 
Giuseppe Palmieri ...Duncan Barrington 
Antonto Mr. Le Maistre 
Francesco Mr. McCarthy 
Giorgio Mr. Lee 
Anntbale Percy Charles 

The Duchess of Plazo Torro, Kate Talby 

Casilda Agnes: Macfarland 

Gianetta Esther Palliser 

Tessa Mary Duggan 

Miss Watts 
Miss Sadger 
Miss Pyne 
Miss Rochefort 

All of the above were English singers, 
of the D’Oyly Carte forces. The opera 
ran at the Park for five and a half weeks, 
closing on Thursday night of the last 
week. But on the Tuesday following, 
February 18, it was heard at Palmer’s 
Theatre, where the cast was composed 
of the following, of the first cast: Rich- 
ard Clarke, Percy Charles, Mr. Le 
Maistre, Kate Talby, Esther Palliser and 
Mary Duggan, with the addition of 
the newcomers, Fred Billington, Rich- 
ard Temple, F. David, Mr. Rowlands, 
Mr. Boole, Mr. Kavanagh, Mattie 
Geoffrey, Cora Tinnie and Rose Leigh- 
ton. It ran at this theatre until the 
* middle of April. 

That same spring, Francis Wilson, in 
order to catch ‘““The Gondoliers” fever 
at its height, secured the touring rights 
to the piece and starred himself in the 
role of Giuseppe Palmieri, supported in 
the chief rdles by Harry MacDonough, 
Hubert Wilke, Charles Plunkett, Thom- 
as H. Persse, Marie Jansen, Laura 
Moore, Nettie Lyford and Elma De- 
laro. 

A short revival of this opera took 
place at the Casino, in March, 1893, 
when the leading parts were in the 
hands of J. H. Ryley, Henry Leoni, 
Charles Bassett, John J. Raffael, Wil- 
liam H. Hamilton, Helen Bertram, Vil- 
la Knox, Effie Chapuy and Grace Ather- 
ton. Its last New York production was 
at the hands of the Castle Square Ope- 
ra Company, at the American Theatre, 
in June, 1898, at which time the chief 
honors were handled by Raymond 
Hitchcock, William G. Stewart, Joseph 
F. Sheehan, William Broderick, Charles 
Campbell, Gertrude Quinlan, Ruth 
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White, Louise Eissing and ‘Bessie Fair- 
bairn. 


The Collaborators Clash 


AFTER this occurred the unfortu- 
nate break between Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, a quarrel over money matters, it 
has been said, and for four years they 
worked independently—a particularly 
severe blow to their producing manager, 
D’Oyly Carte, at whose Savoy Theatre 
their operas had been so successful. 
During the time of the break Gilbert 
had three pieces produced in London, 
the first of which was a satire, entitled 
“Rosencrantz and Guildenstern,” which 
was produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
June 3, 1891. Then came “The Mounte- 
banks,” a two-act comic opera, with 
music by Arthur Cellier, first heard at 
the Lyric Theatre, January 4, 1892, and 
exactly one year and seven days later 
New Yorkers heard the opera, at the 
Garden Theatre, sung by the Lillian 
Russell Opera Company. The third 
piece was an operetta, “Haste to the 
Wedding,” with music by George Gros- 
smith, which was seen at the Criterion, 
July 27, 1892. This was a revision of 
one of his earlier efforts, a piece called 
“The Wedding March,” which was orig- 
inally produced at the Royalty Theatre 
in 1875, and, come to think of it, which 
the stock at the Park Theatre in New 
York produced in January, 1880. 

All the while, however, things were 
not going very successfully with either 
Gilbert or Sullivan, so D’Oyly Carte 
poured oil upon troubled waters and 
brought them together again, the re- 
sult being a two-act opera, “Utopia, 
Limited,” which was brought out at the 
Savoy, October 7, 1893. It did not 
meet with anything like the success of 
their earlier efforts, neither in England 
nor in this country, the premiére here 
being at the Broadway Theatre, Marchi 
26, 1894, when this was the cast: 


King Paramount the First.:.J. J. Dallas 
SOUND Sales Cause en teens J. W. Hooper 
Phantis Frank Danby 
TOO Saciatoniave otek J. H. Poskitt 
Lord Dramaleigh 
Captain Fitzbattleare Clinton Elder 
Captain Sir Edward Corcoran 

pis Beate conve .o++-Mr, Peterkin 
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States in which it has not been produced, 
by both professionals and amateurs. Of 
course everyone is familiar with the last 
New York production of this piece, 
when it was given at the Casino a year 
ago with a formidable cast, including 
Fritzi Scheff, Christie MacDonald, 
Christine Nielsen, Josephine Jacoby, 
Jefferson De Angelis, Andrew Mack, 
William Pruette, William Danforth and 
Arthur Cunningham. 


Gay Operas Galore 


“RUDDIGORE?” then came along in 
the Savoy series, produced on the other 
side, January 22, 1887, and while the 
novelty of the opera was still in the air 
it was thought advisable to give it an 
immediate American hearing, by that 
branch of the D’Oyly Carte company 
then touring this country. So a produc- 
tion was quickly arranged and it was 
first heard at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
on February 21, of that year; here is 
the cast: 

Robin Oakapple George Thorne 

Richard Dauntless Courtice Pounds 

Sir Despard Murgatroyd.Fred Billington 

Old Adam Goodheart Leo Kloss 

Sir Roderick Murgatroyd..Fred Federici 

Rose Maybud Geraldine Ulmar 

Mad Margaret Katie Foster 

Dame Hannah 

Aida Jenoure 
Amy. Augarde 


The same thing is equally true of the 
next opera, “The Yoeman of the 
Guard,” which received its premiére at 
the Savoy, October 3, 1888, and a fort- 
night later, to the day, was produced in 
New York, at the Casino, with the cast 
as follows: 


Sir Richard Cholmondeley 
George Broderick 
Leonard Meryll 


Charles Renwick 

Wilfred Shadbolt Fred Solomon 
Sergeant Meryll George Olmi 
Colonel Fairfax Henry Hallam 
rere errr J. H. Ryley 
Elsie Maynard Bertha Ricci 
Phoebe Meryll Sylvia Gerrish 
Dame Carruthers Isabelle Urquhart 
Kate Uart 


Neither one of the above operas made 
any lasting impression in this country, 
though both enjoyed considerable suc- 
cess at the time of their production. 
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Gilbert then took a respite from li- 
bretto-writing and was responsible for 
a four-act drama, entitled “Branting- 
hame Hall,” which first saw daylight 
at St. James’ Theatre, November 29, 
1888, but it was apparently too frail a 
child to bear transplanting, for we know 
not of it here. 

_ When next he appeared in the réle of 

librettist, Gilbert turned his hand to a 
French translation, “The Brigands,” 
from the original by Meilhac and Hal- 
evy, with music by Offenbach. Strange 
to say, it was produced first in this 
country, at the New York Casino, May 
9, 1889, and the cast was made up of a 
goodly array of talent, as may be seen 
from the program: 


Adolph de Valladolid Sylvia Gerrish 
Pietro Fred Solomon 
Count of Gloria Cassis...John E. Brand 
Antonio H. E. Walton 
Falsacappa Edwin Stevens 
Captain of Carbineers 
Richard F. Carroll, Jr. 
The Duke of Mantua Henry Hallam 
Baron of Compotasso George Olmi 
Domino A. W. Tams 
Cicinella Edgeworth Starritt 
Carmagnola A. W. Maflin 
Fiorella Lillian Russell 
Fiametta Anna O’Keefe 
Frageoletto 
Bianca 
The Princess of Grenada 
Isabelle Urquhart 
Delia Stacey 


Georgie Dennin 


In this opera, which was produced in 
London, at the Avenue Theatre, Sep- 
tember 16, of the same year, Lillian 
Russell knew one of her biggest suc- 
cesses, when she was looked upon as 
our representative operatic queen. 


“The Gondoliers” 


THE next Gilbert and Sullivan piece 
on the market was “The Gondoliers,” 
first heard at the Savoy, December 7, 
1889, and one of the most popular 
in the series. The story of its life in 
this country is rather a curious one. As 
soon as its success in London was as- 
sured, a company was quickly formed by 
A. M. Palmer, and it received its first 
American hearing, January 7, 1890, at 
Harrigan’s Park Theatre, with this cast 
of players: 











The Duke of Plazo Toro George Temple 
COE RE ERR SAU set kage ae Arthur Marcel 
Don Alhambra Del Bolero...J. A. Muir 
Marco Palmieri ......... Richard Clarke 
Giuseppe Palmieri ...Duncan Barrington 


MOWED 25 Si0is, Ess See Mr. Le Maistre 
FVGNCEROD 21 F505 ocd Pisce eas Mr. McCarthy 
GiOrgio ..ccscrsccesseeecvsceees Mr. Lee 
ARMOME. cs . oases sens ve Percy Charles 


The Duchess of Plazo Torre, Kate Talby 


Of OS SNE Se paper Agnes: Macfarland 
CAOMMERD Bos eas os oie aw Esther Palliser 
DT ORRN oo Gada sees os <3 ck Mary Duggan 
AGIMIOD o 4 Sock elt ook s bce Fareed Miss Watts 
i EE see Miss Sadger 
C1 AR Tt Bee Sm BLAS Miss Pyne 
TBS chinks 50 ie ate oe Miss Rochefort 


All of the above were English singers, 
of the D’Oyly Carte forces. The opera 
ran at the Park for five and a half weeks, 
closing on Thursday night of the last 
week. But on the Tuesday following, 
February 18, it was heard at Palmer’s 
Theatre, where the cast was composed 
of the following, ofthe first cast: Rich- 
ard Clarke, Percy Charles, Mr. Le 
Maistre, Kate Talby, Esther Palliser and 
Mary Duggan, with the addition of 
the newcomers, Fred Billington, Rich- 
ard Temple, F. David, Mr. Rowlands, 
Mr. Boole, Mr. Kavanagh, Mattie 
Geoffrey, Cora Tinnie and Rose Leigh- 
ton. It ran at this theatre until the 
‘ middle of April. 

That same spring, Francis Wilson, in 
order to catch “The Gondoliers” fever 
at its height, secured the touring rights 
to the piece and starred himself in the 
role of Giuseppe Palmieri, supported in 
the chief rdles by Harry MacDonough, 
Hubert Wilke, Charles Plunkett, Thom- 
as H. Persse, Marie Jansen, Laura 
Moore, Nettie Lyford and Elma De- 
laro. 

A short revival of this opera took 
place at the Casino, in March, 1893, 
when the leading parts were in the 
hands of J. H. Ryley, Henry Leoni, 
Charles Bassett, John J. Raffael, Wil- 
liam H. Hamilton, Helen Bertram, Vil- 
la Knox, Effie Chapuy and Grace Ather- 
ton. Its last New York production was 
at the hands of the Castle Square Ope- 
ra Company, at the American Theatre, 
in June, 1898, at which time the chief 
honors were handled by Raymond 
Hitchcock, William G. Stewart, Joseph 
F. Sheehan, William Broderick, Charles 
Campbell, Gertrude Quinlan, Ruth 
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White, Louise Eissing and Bessie Fair- 
bairn. 


The Collaborators Clash 


AFTER this occurred the unfortu- 
nate break between Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, a quarrel over money matters, it 
has been said, and for four years they 
worked independently—a particularly 
severe blow to their producing manager, 
D’Oyly Carte, at whose Savoy Theatre 
their operas had been so successful. 
During the time of the break Gilbert 
had three pieces produced in London, 
the first of which was a satire, entitled 
“Rosencrantz and Guildenstern,” which 
was produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
June 3, 1891. Then came “The Mounte- 
banks,” a two-act comic opera, with 
music by Arthur Cellier, first heard at 
the Lyric Theatre, January 4, 1892, and 
exactly one year and seven days later 
New Yorkers heard the opera, at the 
Garden Theatre, sung by the Lillian 
Russell Opera Company. The third 
piece was an operetta, “Haste to the 
Wedding,” with music by George Gros- 
smith, which was seen at the Criterion, 
July 27, 1892. This was a revision of 
one of his earlier efforts, a piece called 
“The Wedding March,” which was orig- 
inally produced at the Royalty Theatre 
in 1875, and, come to think of it, which 
the stock at the Park Theatre in New 
York produced in January, 1880. 

All the while, however, things were 
not going very successfully with either 
Gilbert or Sullivan, so D’Oyly Carte 
poured oil upon troubled waters and 
brought them together again, the re- 
sult being a two-act opera, “Utopia, 
Limited,” which was brought out at the 
Savoy, October 7, 1893. It did not 
meet with anything like the success of 
their earlier efforts, neither in England 
nor in this country, the premiére here 
being at the Broadway Theatre, March 
26, 1894, when this was the cast: 


King Paramount the First...J. J. Dallas 


SOMNIMO a oe acesaceers <a J. W. Hooper 
bij.) Tarot ser ae Frank Danby 
FOUND 6h sik Salve we wceeee J..H. Poskitt 
Lord Dramaleigh ........... Frank Boor 


Captain Fitzbattleare...... Clinton Elder 
Captain Sir Edward Corcoran 
FeRk PRE ES oct He wiorad ote teva Mr. Peterkin 
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Mr. Goldbury.......0e0eeceeees J. Coate: 
Sir Bailey Barre Eckford Smith 


Mr. Blushington 
Isabel Reddick 


Princess Zara | 
Princess Nekaya Aileen Burke 
Millicent Pyne 


Princess Kalyba 

Lady Sophy Kate Talby 

This proved to be the last Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera produced in this 
country, for their final joint effort, “The 
Grand Duke,” heard at the Savoy, 
March 7, 1896, was never brought here. 
Theirs was a remarkable association, 
the style of work of each being so suited 
to the other, and it is small wonder 
that their works have been in favor for 
so many years—and will continue for 
many years more. 


Later Libretti 


ON OCTOBER 27, 1894, there was 
produced at the Lyric Theatre, 
London, Gilbert’s “His Excellency,” 
a two-act comic opera, with music 
by Osmond Carr, which we in America 
heard at the Broadway Theatre, 
October 14, 1895, when the prin- 


cipal parts were handled by ‘Jul- 


ius Steger, John Le Hay, William E. 
Philp, Cairns James, Nancey McIntosh 
(Gilbert’s adopted daughter), Ellaline 
Terriss, Mabel Love, Gertrude Aylward 
and Alice Barnett. This was the final 
Gilbert piece to receive a hearing here. 

From this time on Gilbert wrote up- 
on only rare occasions for the theatre, 
being greatly disheartened by the fail- 
ure of a three-act play of his, “The 
Fortune Hunter,” produced in Birming- 
ham, September 27, 1897. Indeed, he 
declared then, that owing to the hos- 
tility of the press, he would write no 
more plays. And this resolve he kept 
until May, 1904, when Arthur Bour- 
chier produced his “The Fairy’s Di- 
lemma,” a two-act pantomime, at the 
Garrick Theatre. 

The last of all the Gilbert plays was 
a comic opera, with music by Edward 
German, entitled “Fallen Fairies,” 
which was produced as recently as De- 
cember 15, 1909, at the Savoy; for the 
sake of record the cast is given here- 
with: 

Claude Flemming 
Leo Sheffield 
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EME ee SiR ees .-C. H. Workman 
McIntosh 

aidie Hope 

Jessie Rose 

Ethel Morrison 


Marjorie Dawes 

Mabel Burnege 

Ruby Gray 

Rita Otway 

Gladys Lancaster 

Miriam Lycett 

Isabel Agnew 

Se Ethais Claude Flemming 

Sir Phyllon Leo Sheffield 

Yn a a AE a ace C. H. Workman 
This piece, which was not a success, 
was a new version of his old play, “The 
Wicked World,” which had been done 
so many years before at the Haymarket. 
Also it was the first time that Nancy 
McIntosh had appeared behind the foot- 
lights since her retirement about a dozen 
years ago, when she took up her perma- 
nent residence with Sir William and 
Lady Gilbert, this at the conclusion of 

her contract with Augustin Daly. 


The Mystery of Gilbert’s Death 


GILBERT, who was knighted by 
King Edward VII in the fall of 1907, 
met his death while bathing in a lake in 
the grounds of his country house, said 
to be one of the most comfortable and 
luxurious in England. He was perfectly 
well and had been up to London to 
transact some business the morning of 
his death. One story has it that he gave 
up his life while saving the distinguished 
English actress, Winifred Emery (Mrs. 
Cyril Maude), from the fate which over- 
took him. His body was cremated in 
London on June 2 and the ashes buried 
at Stanmere. 

Although there has been a great to- 
do over the success of the “Pinafore” 
revival in New York, from the time of 
the original production of “Trial by 
Jury” there has never been a cessation 
of interest in the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas in England, one or more of them 
being constantly before the public. In- 
deed, they continued uninterruptedly at 
the Savoy Theatre, with a regular, per- 
manent staff of players, until 1903. And 
theatre-goers in the British provinces 
revel in them season after season. Why, 
the very day of his death the D’Oyly. 















Carte Opera Company began an en- 
gagement at the Gaiety Theatre, Dub- 
lin, with a répertotre consisting of the 
double bill, “Pinafore” and “Trial by 
Jury,” “The Gondoliers,” “Iolanthe,” 
“The Mikado,” “The Yoeman of the 
Guard,” “The Pirates of Penzance,” 
“Princess Ida” and “Patience.” The 
members of the company consisted of 
Fred Billington, Henry A. Lytton, Her- 
bert Moss, Sydney Granville, Stafford 
Moss, Leicester Tunks, Louie Rene, 
Hilda Cross, Ethel George, Beatrice 
Boarer and Marjorie Stone. 

Of course there can be no question 
but that Gilbert and Sullivan revivals 
will be made upon every hand in this 
country for the next year or so, and, 
probably before these lines are printed, 
others of their works will be revived 
upon the New York stage. Who knows, 
probably some enterprising manager 
will organize an opera company to tour 
next season, presenting a répertoire of 
Gilbert and Sullivan works? 

Since the disbanding of the famous 
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Savoy company in London, there have 
been two rather notable revivals of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas at this same 
theatre; the first of them began in De- 
cember, 1906, continuing for about 
eight months, when “The Yeoman of the 
Guard,” “The Gondoliers,” “Patience” 


‘and “Tolanthe” were seen; again, be- 


ginning in May, 1908, playing a year, 
these pieces were revived: “The Mika- 
do,” “Pinafore,” “Iolanthe,” “The Pi- 
rates of Penzance,” “The Gondoliers” 
and “The Yeoman of the Guard.” The 
leading roles in most of all these were 
sung by C. H. Workman, Henry Her- 
bert, Henry A. Lytton, Leo Sheffield, 
Clara Dow, Jessie Rose, Louie Rene 
and Beatrice Boarer, these being aug- 
mented from time to time by such Lon- 
den favorites as Rutland Barrington, 
Richard Temple and Elsie Spain. 
Yes, there can be no doubt about it, 
we owe a great deal of pleasure in our 
theatre-going of the past thirty-five 
years to the names of Gilbert and Sulli- 


van. 
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A SHORT STORY 


R. PENNINGTON CRAIG was 
weary of dining alone. He 
had dined alone the night before, 

and the night before that, and the night 


before that—more nights, in short, than _ 


he cared to think about—for -his par- 
ticular pals were out of town—at New- 
port or Bar Harbor or abroad—and he 
had to stay at home and work. He 
thought it very unjust. And as he stood 
on the club-house steps inspecting the 
six o'clock throng that filled the avenue, 
he determined that the time for deliber- 
ate action had arrived. He determined 
that he would moon by himself no lon- 
ger. He determined that he had had 
enough of Pennington Craig’s company. 
He would sally forth and find some one 
to dine with him—by conventional 


OF THE STAGE 


means or otherwise. There must be some 
one in all that throng who would be 
companionable—or at least momentarily 
interesting. All that was required was 
the courage to single that Some One out 
and then—? 

Mr. Pennington Craig had been very 
much bored—up until the time of his 
tremendous decision. Then the furrows 
vanished from his brow as at the touch 
of a magic hand; he threw back his 
shoulders, raised his head, drew a deep 
breath and looked about him. All 
humanity seemed moving past him. 
There were shop-girls and shoppers, 
toilers of every class of society; there 
were care-free idlers and care-laden 
creatures wrapt in thought, dreamers 
and practical men of affairs; there were 
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elderly women venturing timidly along, 
and young ones, moving more boldly, 
glancing left and right out of beautiful 
brown (or gray or blue or black) eyes 
aglow with the spirit of midsummer; 
there were elderly men and youths—in 
fact, all the world was at his feet. Yet 
Mr. Craig hesitated. He would have 
preferred, of course, to dine with a 
lady, with some one very fresh and 
sweet and young and beautiful—with 
some one—well, if you are by chance a 
man, you know exactly with what sort 
of Some One Mr. Craig would have 
liked to dine. But to decide deliberately 
to accost an unknown lady with an in- 
vitation to dinner—and really to accost 
her—these were very different matters. 
Mr. Craig was somewhat uncertain. He 
hesitated, and hung back, regarding the 
passing throng with troubled eyes. 

There is a saying that he who hesi- 
tates is lost. Mr. Craig is not of that 
opinion, for even while he lingered, hesi- 
tating, fearful of making the plunge— 
he saw the Bishop. Afterward, at the 
mere possibility of his not having seen 
the Bishop, he would grow very thought- 
ful and serious and awed and would 
begin to talk about “Fate”—But that 
hardly belongs to this story. 

Mr. Craig did not know the Bishop, 
but he knew of him—that is, he knew 
him by sight, and he had heard him 
speak. Accordingly, when the Bishop 
came slowly out of the club-house doors 
behind Craig and moved slowly down 
the steps, mopping his fat, pink, har- 
assed-looking face with a white silk 
handkerchief, Craig was seized with an 
inspiration, 

“T beg your pardon,” he said quickly. 
“You are Bishop Doran, aren’t you?” 

The Bishop stopped in his difficult 
descent of the steps and regarded Mr. 
Craig somewhat vaguely. 

“I am Pennington Craig,” said that 
gentleman, by way of introduction. 
“And I—well, the fact is, I’ve nothing 
on for this evening and I’m tired of my 
own company and I—I should be awful- 
ly glad if you could arrange to dine with 
me. My father—” 

The Bishop’s wandering gaze fas- 
tened upon Mr. Craig. His predccupa- 
tion vanished. He actually interrupted. 
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“You are—Gouverneur Craig’s son?” 
he cried, “Surely: not? Dear me!” 

Mr. Craig nodded. The Bishop began 
to smile faintly, his blue eyes a-twinkle. 

“This,” said he devoutly, “is the 
working of Divine Providence.” 

“You mean that you'll dine?” asked 
Mr. Craig. “I’m not a great wit nor a 
raconteur—but I—” 

“No,” said His Reverence, interrupt- 
ing again. “I’m sorry I shall not be able 
to dine with you. Some other time— 
most gladly. But if you would be so 
good as to do me a favor—you could 
obligate me most—most tremendously.” 

Mr. Craig’s heart sank within him. 
He mistrusted doing people favors. 
They were always things he detested 
doing. 

“Certainly,” he said, however. “Only 
too glad, I’m sure.” 

The Bishop put a plump, confidential 
hand upon Mr. Craig’s arm. 

“Mr. Craig,” he said, “I find myself 
in difficulties.” 

“Difficulties?” repeated Craig. 

“Your father and I,” went on the 
Bishop, “have been—been very fast 
friends for years, That is why—why I 
am—am going to rely utterly on his 
son. I have—have a very sincere affec- 
tion for your father. I trust you will 
give me a little of your time—and that 
you will—will consider this matter en- 
tirely confidential.” 

Craig opened his eyes wide and re- 
garded the Bishop. 

“T think you need have no hesitation 
in confiding in me,” he said, interested. 
The Bishop’s manner piqued his curi- 
osity. 

“T must place my domestic happiness 
—as well as my professional reputation 
in your hands,” sighed the Bishop. He 
removed his spectacles and wiped them 
thoroughly—sadly. 

There fell a portentous pause. Mr. 
Craig waited impatiently for the great 
disclosure. The little Bishop seemed 
much too fat and pink and cherubic- 
looking to have any hidden Secret. 

“T—the service,” said he, “is appar- 
ently a very simple one. You have only 
to proceed to the Clermont and ask the 
head-waiter there to conduct you to 
Miss Darling’s table. It—it will be a 
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very inconspicuous one—somewhere in 
a corner. Explain to her that I have a 
wedding-ceremony to perform—one I 
couldn’t evade. Say that I hadn’t any 
fore-warning and so could not let her 
know. And—you might keep my dinner 
engagement for me.” 

The Bishop got out his explanation 
somewhat uncomfortably ; his pink face 
flushed, but his blue eyes kept twinkling 
humorously all the way through. Young 
Craig opened his eyes and looked as 
though he had quite lost his breath. 

“Miss Darling,” he repeated wonder- 
ingly. 

The Bishop nodded, rather like a 
youngster caught playing truant. “You 
must not—I beg of you—put the natural 
construction upon this incident,” he 
said. “It is not—what you think—what 
you would be likely to think it. Miss 


Darling is a very dear friend of mine 
—more than a friend. In fact—that is 
—Dear me!” He mopped his heated 
brow nervously and consulted his watch. 

“Miss Darling will explain,” he said 
hurriedly. “You will request her to ex- 
plain. Say that I especially wish it. 


“You will consider her explanation 
confidential also—of course. I regret 
having to involve you in all these 
tangles, but the young man of whom I 
was in search was not in his rooms and 
it was necessary that I send some one 
to explain my absence to Miss Darling.” 

He looked very dignified, now, as he 

drew back and adjusted his hat with 
ministerial firmness. 
. Craig agreed to everything with a 
slight nod. “Don’t you think,” he sug- 
gested, “that I’d better have a card or 
your ring—something to identify my- 
self ?” 

The Bishop reflected, glanced at his 
ting; then with a little shake of his 
head, he removed a small amethyst 
cross from his watch-chain and handed 
it to Craig. 

“This will serve your purpose bet- 
ter,” he said. “It is a gift from—from 
the lady you are to meet. I am unspeak- 
ably indebted to you, sir. You will give 
your father my very warm regards, I 

beg you. Good-night.” 
: Good-night,” said Craig. He bowed 
to the Bishop, ran quickly down the 
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steps and hailed a passing taxi’. Direc- 
tions given and the engine started, 
young Craig sank back upon the leather 
cushions of the cab, his hat beside him, 
his stick across his knees—and he shook 
his fair head at the passing crowds. 

“Ts it possible,” he murmured to him- 
self, “that things really happen in this 
ordinary, common-place world—extra- 
ordinary things like this?” 

And then he drew a deep breath and 
shrugged and tried to imagine just what 
lay in store for him. And all the way 
up the drive he kept saying wonder- 
ingly: “Bishop Doran! Of all the sober- 
minded, matter-of-fact, every-day kind 
of people in the world! Bishop Doran!” 
The motor advanced along the river at 
a fine clip, the failing sunlight playing 
upon polished nickel and glass and 
smooth enamel, the rather warm breeze 
from the Hudson scattering the fra- 
grance of the green things along the 
water’s edge. The sky over the river 
was all pale lavender and pink and blue 
and gold—tike mother-of-pearl—and 
the river itself, wrapped in pale gray 
mist, was dotted with the yellow and red 
and green lights of many crafts. It was 
a night for romance; and Mr. Craig was 
in the humor for it and he wondered, as 
he lounged back in his taxi’, if romance 
might not be forthcoming. He con- 
sidered a hundred possible explanations 
of the Bishop’s tryst with Miss Darling, 
and dismissed them all as unsatisfactory. 
He knew of only one Miss Darling, but 
he did not for an instant entertain the 
idea that this could be the same; and so 
it was not until he had absurdly over- 
paid the chauffeur and had dismissed 
the cab and had followed the head- 
waiter down the aisle of little tables 
set out on the lawn above the river— 
it was not until then that he realized 
whom he had been sent to meet. He did 
not suspect until he saw her there, half 


» hidden behind a hedge of box and a 


flowered bush, her elbow resting upon 
the table-edge, her white, dimpled chin 
in her hand, the pink shaded lights 
iiumining her wide brown eyes and 
browner hair. Then he stopped, caught 
his breath rather sharply in surprise 
and—yes, disappointment and disillu- 
sionment—and whispered, “You?” 











Miss Darling raised her dark eyes in 
quick astonishment, and her face 
flushed faintly; the head-waiter pulled 
out the chair opposite hers; but Craig 
waved him away with an impatient jerk 
of his head. And so he stood quietly be- 
side her table until they were alone to- 
gether in that secluded part of the 
lawn. Then he dropped the tiny ame- 
thyst cross upon the cloth before her. 

“T come from the Bishop,” he said in 
a low, rather uncertain voice. “He has 
been unavoidably detained, to perform 
a wedding-ceremony. He didn’t know 
in time to notify you sooner. And so— 
he is unable to keep his, dinner-appoint- 
ment. He requested me—I trust you 
will permit me—to serve as_ substi- 
tute.” 

She was looking intently at the cross, 
her dark lashes against her cheek, and 
Craig let his eyes.run over her in won- 
derful content. She had a wide, flop- 
ping hat upon her glossy hair—a hat of 
some soft, fine straw, and it was dec- 
orated only with wide ribbon and laven- 
der orchids. Her gown was white—a 
simple, tailored linen suit—and she had 
a corsage of fresh orchids. He thought 
that he had never before in all his life 
seen anyone quite so fresh and sweet 
and cool-looking. 

“Do you mind staying?” she asked. 
“Tf you’ve nothing more important?” 

“T could have nothing more impor- 
tant,” he said gravely. “May I sit 
down?” 

She nodded with a faint smile and 
he took the seat that had evidently been 
awaiting the Bishop. 

“The Bishop,” he said, “commanded 
me to have you explain to me the rea- 
son underlying his tryst with you. He 
hadn’t time. And he seemed to think— 
he seemed to want me to know—Would 
you mind explaining it first of all, 
please? I—I should like tremendously 
to know. It isn’t curiosity.” 

“No?” she asked, with a delicious 
rising inflection, and a swift, dazzling 
smile, “I haven’t the pleasure of know- 
ing you, have I? I’ve never met you be- 
fore, I mean?” 

He shook his head solemnly, with an 
expression of sincere regret. “We've 
never met before,” he said grimly. 
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“T was confident of that,” said Miss 
Darling, leaning forward to survey his 
face to better advantage, “in spite of 
the fact that you said “yow’ in a sur- 
prised and recognizing fashion.” 

flushed. “I did recognize you,” he 
said. 

“From—just seeing me?” she asked. 
He nodded gravely. 

“That,” she said with a little sigh, 
“accounts for the bitter disappointment 
I detected in your voice. You have lost 
an illusion. You miss the glow and 
glamour of the footlights—the rouge 
and powder—the tinsel!” She caught up - 
the little amethyst cross in her slender 
white fingers and moved it about upon 
the shining damask cloth, watching the 
light sparkle through it. 

“No,” he corrected. “I didn’t miss 
those things. I didn’t regret them, I 
mean, I wasn’t aware of anything lack- 
ing in your appearance—if you will 
pardon me such a trite and crude com- 
pliment, I—” 

“Yes?” she prompted, raising’ her 
eyes as he paused. 

“Tt was meeting you under such un- 
desirable circumstances that occasioned 
the disappointment,” he said gravely. 

“Undesirable circumstances ?” she re- 
peated, her brows going up. And then 
as her eyes followed his in the direction 
of the amethyst cross, she cried swiftly, 
“Oh! Yes. I see!” in an odd, low tone, 
and dropped her eyes. There was an 
instant’s silence between them as a 
waiter approached silently and served 
the first course. But when he had de- 
parted again—as noiselessly as he had 
come—Craig glanced at her averted 
face and addressed her uncertainly. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said. “No 
doubt, I have acted insufferably, Miss 
Darling. I’m sorry. I’m afraid I shall 
have to be content with just saying that, 
because I can’t make you understand 
what—Please forgive me!” 

She made no reply and he resumed, 
leaning forward a bit, his arms resting 
upon the table: 

“A perverse demon took possession 
of me, I’m afraid—as soon as I caught 
sight of you here and realized that it 
was you I had come to meet. I—I 
quite lost my head, I think. I—you 
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see, I’m afraid I’ve been behaving 
rather foolishly over you. A man as 
old as I am, who has lived all of his 
life in a city, ought to be out of the 
romance stage of existence. I’ve pre- 
tended to be. I suppose all men do. It 
seems unmasculine not to. But I’m not! 
And my most cherished illusions have 
been about you! You—I suppose you 
know the sort of silly fancies—day- 
dreams—the sight of a girl like you 
can arouse in my sort of man, espe- 
cially in my sort of man, when he’s 
bored and very lonely. Well—I saw 
you in ‘The Yellow Lion’ a year ago. 
Your face interested me. You were 
so different from the usual type, so 
fresh and sweet looking, so immaculate 
and—oh, you know. You’ve a mirror. I 
tried to imagine what series of unkind 
circumstances had landed you in stich 
an environment. That was the beginning 
of my foolishness. I began to make up 
things about you—to ‘pretend’ as chil- 
dren do. I considered many theories. 
And I bought some of your photo- 
graphs and kept them directly above my 
» desk where I—where I could look at 
them—and consult them, you know. 
And I think I fell in love with you that 
way—or with the ‘you’ I imagined. So 
that the thing I most desired in all the 
world—was that our paths might cross 
some day. To-night they crossed.” 

She was watching him, now, with 
brown eyes alight; and he smiled at her 
—a rather faint sort of smile. 

“You've no idea,” he said, “how dif- 
ficult it’s been to tell you all this. A 
man detests making confessions about 
himself—especially the school-girlish 
sort of confession I’ve been making. 
But I couldn’t help finding you sweeter 
and finer and cleverer and more beauti- 
ful than all the other girls I have ever 
known—because you are sweeter and 
finer and cleverer and—more beautiful. 
And so I couldn’t help falling in love 
with you. Apparently, I’ve been making 
explanations instead of you. Can you 
forgive me for boring you with all this 
nonsense ?”” f 

“Ts it—nonsense?” she asked tremu- 
lously, very sweet and serious. 

“Tsn't it?” he asked, his eyes sudden- 
ly lighting with a forlorn hope. 
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“I should call it—Fate,” said the girl, 
gravely. And then—with her white 
hands crossed over the Bishop’s charm, 
she went on in:a low voice: 

“The Bishop, you say, requested that 
I explain to you how he chanced to 
have a tryst with Marjory Darling—a 
musical comedy actress. It is not such a 
dreadful secret as you might imagine 
and you'll understand in a moment why 
the Bishop desired it to be unknown 
generally. In a word, then—Bishop 
Doran is my father.” 

_ “Your father?” repeated Craig, star- 
ing. 

“Yes. His present wife, as you've 
probably heard, is his second one. Five 
years ago, while he was still in the 
West, he married a widow who has two 
daughters. I was living with an aunt 
in Boston then—attending school there. 
When I finished and went back home to 
live—well, I found my father’s new 
family rather uncongenial. So, after a 
fair trial, I went back to my aunt in 
Boston. Later, I went on the stage, using 
my mother’s name, Darling. But when 
father came to New York and became 
a Bishop, we thought it better that no- 
body knew about his having a daughter 
on the stage. He is very much opposed 
to my career. So are his wife and 
daughters—as well as his parishioners. 
So we’ve kept the matter secret. Once 
a week—when I’m in town—he dines 
with me quietly here or in some other 
café; and we live—each his own life. 
My aunt acts as my chaperon.” 

Craig literally gasped. 

“What an extraordinary arrange- 
ment!” he cried. 

“Tsn’t it?’ laughed Miss Darling. 
“And yet it is a sensible arrangement, 


‘you must admit. If I were to live at 


home, I should be unhappy—because 
the life they lead is not the life I am 
fitted for, either by temperament or in- 
clination; and they would be unhappy, 
too. Everyone is entitled to happiness, I 
think, so I try to win mine and I leave 
them undisturbed so that they are free 
to win theirs.” 

“But aren’t you lonely?” he asked 
gently. 

“T might be, if I hadn’t my work— 
and Auntie. She is a dear old person 











whose one idea in life is to look after 
me—and naturally, my work occupies 
about all of my time.” 

“And you have found perfect happi- 
ness?” he asked. 

“Not perfect happiness. I have found 
content. The other—” 

She raised her brown eyes until they 
met his directly. 

“I am a firm believer in love,” she 
added. “Only in love, can a woman find 
perfect happiness. Does my saying that 
surprise you?” 

“No,” he said. “Why should it? It’s 
true, isn’t it?” 

“Absolutely true. But the popular 
belief is that girls should prattle ‘pro- 
fession’ or ‘life-work’ and pretend that 
love isn’t everything. It’s absurd, 
I think—that hyprocrisy—when we 
know, every woman of us, that we can 
never find happiness or fulfill our des- 
tinies any other way. Women were 
made for love, to be loved—” 

“Tf women were made to be loved,” 
said Craig, “surely you were made for 
me. No one could love you more than I 
—ever.” 

“T know,” she whispered softly. “Bil- 
ly Harkness tells me about it. He comes 
to see me sometimes—and once he told 
me about you—how you keep my picture 
above your desk and how you go to see 
me play twice every week, when I am 
in town. And how the clipping bureaus 
send you things about me. He asked 
permission to bring you to call, but I 
wouldn’t give it. I wasn’t quite ready 
yet. I'd a vague notion that Fate would 
manage the meeting by herself, in her 
— time. And now I’m i ae 

he did manage, you see, TI 
should have imterfered if she had 
failed us—because I liked what I heard 
about you. I made Billy Harkness bring 
me a picture of you, too, so that I 
should know what you were like. It was 
only a snapshot, but—I liked it.” 

She drew a long breath, the warm 
color flooding her face, her lashes 
drooping, and from the locket that hung 
on a square-linked chain about her 
throat, she drew a tiny likeness of him 
—on horseback, his hair tousled, his 
eyes smiling straight out before him. 
“Marjory—Darling!” he cried. 
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“Yes?” she whispered, a smile trem- 
bling upon her lips. 

“Do you mean—? You can’t mean 
that you—love me?” he cried incredu- 
lously. 

“How can I?” she asked gravely. “I 
don’t even know you. And yet—there’s 
something—something hetween us, sir! 
Could a girl fall in love with a man be- 
fore she had even seen him? Could 
she ?” 

“Could a man fall in love with a girl 
—as I’ve fallen in love with you?” he 
asked. “The cynics would say no and 
scoff at us—but I tell you—I love you! 
The simple touch of your hand makes 
me thrill—and turn hot and cold by 
turns, as though I were a youngster in 
his ‘teens, And the sight of you—just to 
be here with you, just to, to realize—oh, 
what’s the use! I can’t tell you. I shall 
never be able to make you understand. 
But—I love you, that’s all. I love you, 
if ever any man in the world loved any 
woman. Can’t you believe me?” 

“Yes,” she said, with a little laugh 
in her voice—and the hint of tears, too. 
“Yes—I believe you, though my reason 
cries out that it couldn’t be true. My 
heart believes you.” 

“Marjory!” he cried. And the next 
instant he had leaped up, throwing over 
his chair behind him, and had taken her 
unresistingly into his arms. He crushed 
her close to him—so close that she 
could feel his heart racing, and crushed 
her ltps beneath his. Divine madness 
thrilled through them both, left them 
trembling and half-frightened at the 
strength of the spell that controlled 
them. She dropped her cheek against 
his shoulder and lay close in his arms, 
sobhing. 

And the waiter, advancing noiselessly 
with the second course, came unseen up- 
on the tableau. One shocked glance, he 
cast at the cold, untasted soup; then, 
still unseen, his heavy tray before him, 
he backed off again around the clipped 

box-hedge and the fragrant flowering 
bush. As for Craig and Marjory—I 
doubt if they had any dinner at all, but 
if they didn’t, I am quite sure they 
never missed it. 

The Bishop’s gift to the bride was the 
amethyst cross. 
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EVERY play-goer knows Nora Bayes. She is one of the most popular singers on the 
musical-comedy stage. At the present time she is starring jointly with her husband, 


Jack Norworth, in “Little Miss Fix-It.” 


UST what is a popular song? 
And just what is it that makes 
a song popular—a “hit” with the 
tank and file of the general public? 
What peculiar qualities must it have 
over other songs in order that it may 
be whistled and hummed by the man 
in the street? 


Frankly, it is a much simpler matter 
to answer the first of this trio of 
queries, than it is to furnish an ade- 
quate explanation as to why songs be- 
come popular, or to place the finger on 
their particular distinctive qualities. 

A popular song, in the general ac- 
ceptance of the term, is a song that the 
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public likes to hear sung, over and 
over and, most important of all, re- 
members after having heard it sung— 
and then sings and whistles it at home 
and abroad. 

A swinging melody that is catchy, 
a lyric that is full of lilt and snap, 
and a story for the song that has a 
wide and general appeal to a great 
number of people—these qualities are 
essentials to the popular song. 

One of the most interesting phases 
of the subject of popular songs is to 
be found in the fact that a great many 
of the songs that have become popular 
in the widest acceptance of the term, 
were largely in the nature of acci- 
dents. This may strike the reader as 
being peculiar, but it is a fact, never- 
theless, ‘ 

I will explain just what I mean 
when I say that many popular songs 
are accidents. The song writer of 
reputation or the chap writing his 
first song, for that matter, be- 
comes known, nine times out of 
ten, through one particular song that 
strikes the fancy of the public. 
And having produced a really suc- 
cessful song, the very writer who 
has turned out the “hit of the year,” 
may then go on for many weary 
months without being able again to 
strike a popular chord with any com- 
position he may write. 

This condition does not imply that 
the writers do not write as good 
songs. As a matter of plain fact, the 
songs that a composer writes after a 
“hit” may be much better from a mu- 
sical standpoint than the hit itself— 
but they lack the little touch, that 
makes them appeal and labels them 
as big sellers, 

Then there is another phase of the 
popular song question. No sooner is 
a. hit written, than the market is 
flooded with a couple of dozen other 
songs, all patterned obviously upon 
the melody and style of the song that 
has become a hit, 
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When the writer got possession of 
the Irish song “Kelly,” which you 
have probably heard, it undoubtedly 
struck a brand new note in popular 
types. It became very successful, in- 
deed, Yet if the song were to be dis- 
sected, it would be found that it does 
not possess any startlingly brilliant 
music, and surely the words them- 
selves are the essence of simplicity. 

Yet “Kelly” struck a popular 
chord. It was restricted for my use, 
for a time. And then, when it was re- 
leased for unrestricted use, it seemed 
that every performer in the country 
who had any occasion to use his vocal 
organs at all, added this Irish melody, 
inquiring as to the whereabouts of Mr. 
Kelly, to his or her repertory. 

The same thing that happened to 
“Kelly” has happened scores of times 
before. As was the case with the fa- 
mous “Mr. Dooley” song, it was 
hummed, whistled, snorted, growled, 
bawled, squealed, and occasionally 
sung, by half the United States. 

This attack from so many and va- 
ried quarters was too much for Mr. 
Kelly and the song fell into a decline 
and became passé. This is the usual 
fate of any song that hits the popular 
ear with any great force. But the Cel- 
tic family of song throve mightily af- 
ter Kelly. There was an epidemic of 
Irish songs. We were informed in 
song about Mr. Harrigan. We learned 
the history of Mr. Sullivan, Lyric 
writers dug up the past and present 
of Mr. Riordan. Mr. Duffy was hailed 
into the light of melodious publicity. 
Mr. Brannigan’s life and deeds were 
immortalized in melody. In fact, the 
entire gamut of Irish names was run 
in popular song. Seme of the others 
became fairly prosperous, some flick- 
ered like a candle in a draught, and 
some hardly raised a whimper. These 
other Irish ditties lacked the touch 
that made Kelly popular, though they 
may have been better from a purely 
musical standpoint. 
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Music publishers, the mills into 
which all the writers of popular mu- 
sic, and popular songs, pour their at- 
tempts at composition, have gone on 
record, that out of any one thousand 
songs that are submitted to them for 
consideration and publication, not 
more than one or two ever become 
popular. So it is easy to appreciate 
that’ simple and elementary as the 
average popular song appears to be, 
there must be something to account 
for the success of a song, other than 
its musical worth, a catchy melody, 
or swinging lyric. And this feature is 
what I am going to refer to now. 

I have known many singers, some 
of whom hold high rank in the ex- 
ploitation of popular songs. In every 
case, the quality that enabled them to 
become noteworthy in their profes- 
sion, has been the possession of that 
elusive quality, personality. No mat- 
ter if a singer does get hold of a song 
that seemingly contains the essentials 
for successful exploitation, there al- 
ways remains the question of person- 
ality, the ability to make it go. 

And it is this same personality that 
is responsible for the real populariza- 
tion of songs. The best song ever 
written, unless it be properly pre- 
sented by the singer, will never be- 
come a hit, as the term is generally 
understood. There may be those who 
will differ with me on this score, but 
I believe it to be a fact. 

To prove this, take the case of the 
men who publish popular songs. In- 
variably, when they are about to put 
a new song on the market, they do not 
content themselves by publishing and 
placing it on the counters of the music 
stores and trusting to the discernment 
of the public to make it go. On the 
contrary, they seek to place their 
songs in the hands of established sing- 
ers, who know how to sing this class 
of melody. They figure, and very 
wisely, too, that their songs have 
much better chances of appealing, in 
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the hands of a singer who is recog- 
nized, and has become known as a 
singer of songs that have become hits. 
They figure on the personality of the 
singer to get out of the song every- 
thing that is in it. 

Then, the singer who popularizes a 
song is really in the position of an un- 
official good-will agent for the pub- 
lisher. The singer creates a favorable 
market for the publisher’s goods—his 
songs. Of course, it is just as impor- 
tant that the singer have good songs, 
and this is the principal reason why 
there is such a perfect understanding 
between the publishers and the sing- 
ers. The publishers want their goods 
to become known, so they make every 
effort to have good singers sing them. 
And, on the other hand, the singer 
wants to get the best possible material 
for his professional work. 

Any singer, either in vaudeville or 
musical comedy, if he becomes at all 
recognized, will take care that the 
songs he sings are restricted to him 
alone, at least for a certain time. The 
reason for this is clear. If a singer is 
using a song as a part of his reper- 
tory, he figures upon increasing his 
own. popularity through association 
with a song that is recognized as a 
hit. He wants to be known as the 
man who is singing such-and-such a 
song. His idea is always to have his 
name associated with the song. 

Now, if he does not have restricted 
tights to this song, which may be- 
come popular, he fails to get what is 
his due, although, at the same time, 
he may be popularizing the song for 
the publishers and making a large 
financial profit possible for them. And, 
in the meantime, anywhere from ten 
to fifty other singers are using it. The 
song loses its value for him. This ex- 
plains why singers insist that the 
songs they sing shall be used by them 
exclusively, 

I had a song, and, in fact still have 
it, entitled “Since Mother Was a 











Girl,” which I sang very successfully 
in the Ziegfield Follies. This song 
was not a popular song in the gener- 
ally understood acceptance of the 
term, yet, it became immensely popu- 
lar with audiences, and was always 
associated with me as the singer. I 
mention this as a case in point of a 
song becoming identified with a par- 
ticular individual. 

Can you imagine anybody other 
than Miss Eva Tanguay singing “I 
Don’t Care?” This song is so closely 
identified with this artist that you un- 
consciously think of Miss Tanguay 
whenever you hear the name of the 
song mentioned. Any number of other 
artists could sing this song now, and 
yet they would probably be referred 
to as singing a Tanguay song. 

It is a most peculiar thing—popu- 
larizing songs. You get a song, and 
you play it over and sing it. It does 
not seem to differ very materially 
from any one of a dozen other songs 
of the same style that you have heard 
before. But, as you become better ac- 
quainted with the melody and the 
lyrics, there seems to be something 
in it. You know it is different, even 
though you are unable to place your 
finger upon any particular feature that 
distinguishes it. 

It may be there is a haunting 
rhythm to the melody. Maybe the 
words have a charm and swing. At 
any rate, you finally decide you will 
try it out in public. So you learn the 
song, and then, at some performance 
you arrange to have it put in. You re- 
hearse it with the orchestra. The mu- 
sical director confides that he does 
not think very much of it—it strikes 
him as being too much like a lot of 
other songs you have done. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the general air 
of pessimism and doubt on the part 
of those who hear you sing it, before 
the public has a chance to pass upon 
it, you decide you will take a chance 
and try it. So you do. 
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Now, we'll suppose that the song 
becomes a hit—that it catches on im- 
mediately with the audience. The mu- 
sical director assures you that he 
could have foretold its success if you 
had sung it that way when rehearsing 
it. And there you have the crux of the 
whole matter. When you get before 
your audience, your greatest asset 
was brought into play in the singing 
of the song—you injected your per- 
sonality into it; and what before had 
seemed a trite and common melody, 
became alive and appealing. That is 
what makes it possible to popularize 
songs—personality. 

There are two songs in our present 
play, “Little Miss Fix-It,” which Mr. 
Norworth and I sing as duets, One, 
entitled “Mr. Moon-man,” receives as 
a general thing, at least ten or a dozen 
encores. The refrain is a simple one, 
merely a request to Mr. Moon to turn 
off his light, in order that a couple 
of lovers may have a good chance to 
indulge in spooning. The melody is 
likewise very simple and easily re- 
tained in the mind. Mr. Norworth is a 
singer of songs who has a great deal 
of personality and he injects into “Mr. 
Moon-man” every bit of that vague 
but very necessary quality. 

There is another song, which I men- 
tion, because while musically it is 
charming and is fitted with words 
that are very unusual and original, it 
does not leave the same impression 
upon the minds of an audience that 
“Mr. Moon-man” does. The melody is 
not so catchy as “Moon-man,” but to 
me it is particularly appealing. And 
that is the difference. I dare say that 
“Mr. Moon-man” will become gen- 
erally popular—it will be whistled and 
hummed and bought for the piano at 
home, ten times to one time for the 
other song. 

A song may be one of the most pop- 
ular things in a production, without 
becoming popular in the sense that it 
will appeal to the man in the street. 
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In “The Jolly Bachelors” I had a 
song entitled “Young America.” This 
song was sung with a dozen or so of 
kiddies, dressed to represent various 
countries. It always went big with the 
audiences, who demanded many en- 
cores. Yet it never became a whis- 
tling success. It lacked one of the ele- 
ments that make for a popular hit. Its 
melody was not catchy, and failed to 
impress itself upon the minds of those 
who heard it. 

A song which Mr. Norworth wrote, 
entitled “Harvest Moon,” is one of 
the best examples of a genuine hit. 
It has a whistling melody and was 
easily remembered by an audience. 
Another of this ilk was “Mandy,” 
which was also very popular, because 
its words and melody were simple 
and appealing. 

You could go down the list of all 
the real hits that have been written 
during the past ten years. Each and 
every one of them became popular be- 
cause it had a melody that was simple 
and rhythmic and appealing. The men 
and women who make it a business to 
write popular music always strive to 
make their melodies as simple in 
theme as is possible. If. you try to 
make a song popular and put out a 
melody that requires musical knowl- 
edge to be able to sing it, you will 
fail. Another and very important ele- 
ment that must be present in a song 
that is going to become popular: your 
music must have a moderate range. In 
other words, there must not be any 
very high notes, or very low notes. 
The register must be that of the aver- 
age voice. It must be such a range 
that Bill Thomas, who lives in some 
small town, and does not know one 
note from another, can readily. grasp 
the melody and retain it—and sing 
it without straining his vocal chords. 
A lot of very good songs have failed 
to become hits merely because the 
Tange was too great for the average 
voice. 
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The best test of a popular song, 
after all, is the test that it is subjected 
to by men and women who buy it in 
the music stores, after having heard it 
on the stage. They take it home and 
put it on the piano, with the other 
popular music. Then, when their 
friends call, they cluster around the 
piano, and sing the song lustily, after 
having it played over once or twice, 
so they can “get the hang of it.” 

There is a song that is very popu- 
lar just now. It is called “On Mobile 
Bay.” It is popular because it has 
been sung on the stage by singers 
who have injected personality into it. 
It has a simple melody that is full of 
grace, and lyrics that are extremely 
simple. Once you hear a song like 
“Mobile Bay” you remember it. I 
dare say “Mobile Bay” occupies a 
place of honor on the piano in many 
thousands of homes. It is a good ex- 
ample of the genuine popular song 
that has become a hit. 

I’ll wager, and safely too, I’ll war- 
rant, that this song was culled from a 
thousand. It is not strikingly original, 
it does not hit a new note in musical 
composition, yet it is popular. And it 
has gained its popularity because you 
can sing it without having attended 
a conservatory of music to bring out 
your top notes. 

Of course, popular song hits last 
for just so long, The hit in songland 
must be a lusty one indeed if it can 
survive more than a year of popular- 
ity. The very nature of a hit pre- 
cludes its remaining as a standard 
song. It is written for the minute, as 
it were. 

A song hit is not intended to be 
handed down through the years as 
a remarkable musical composition. It 
has a rising scale of popular appeal. 
It is written, placed in the hands of 
a singer, and at the same time, on 
the counters of the department and 
music stores. The public hears it, 
likes it and buys it. Then it becomes 








a hit. The messenger boys whistle it; 
office boys ditto. Young girls get it 
from their best boys, and they sing to- 
gether. Mother drops her sewing and 
puts on her glasses, while she looks it 
over, and her daughter Genevieve 
plays it, according to her musical 
lights and ability. The cook in the 
kitchen warbles it as she peels the 
potatoes for dinner. Father hears it 
as he rides to the office and glares at 
the hapless singer over his morning 
paper. Street car conductors become 
infected. 

You hear it in the photographic 
galleries, when you go to have your 
picture “took.” The stage door man 
of the theatre, he whistles it, too. In 
fact, everyone who has any ear for 
melody, either hums, whistles, sings, 
snorts, grumbles, tap his feet in time, 
or else, mentally runs over it. 

Then as a final, triumphal test of 
popularity, the hit is canned on the 
hand organs and the talking ma- 
chines. You can hear the dulcet 
strains of the latest hit soaring across 
the ventilator shaft of your apart- 
ment-house, if you live in New York, 
while the blonde party on the fifth 
floor, across the way, trills it in a 
badly treated soprano voice, as she 
sets her kitchen to rights. 

If you become desperate and wish 
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to escape from it, you pack your grip, 
rush to the station, and feel incited to 
homicide, when the porter, who takes 
your grip at the car steps, gently 
hums the refrain of the latest hit. 

You cannot get away from it, 
wherever you may go. I have even 
heard it said that down in the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania, the Poles and 
Hungarians sing it in their native 
tongue. After a while, you become so 
imbued with the melody of the latest 
hit, that the whirring of the automo- 
biles seems to sing the melody, to the 
accompaniment of their horns. 

The hit is the thing—you cannot 
get away from it, once it lands safe- 
ly in public esteem. But, if you 
are one of those whose business it is 
to stand on the stage and sing the ~ 
latest songs, be sure that you have 
the sole stage singing rights to it. If 
you fail to do this, your hit will be 
short lived and you will not be known 
as a singer of hits at a big salary, but 
merely as a singer of songs, at the 
same salary that hundreds of others 
get for doing the same sort of thing. 
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FROM early days till now, actors, dramatists and critics have been much given tc 
dueliing. In this article Mr. Wood recalls many of the famous duels between “associates 


of the play-house.” 


WORD-PLAY has been of great 
service to dramatic art, from the 
popular point of view, and the stage 

continues to cherish the code duello 
although Anglo-Saxon civilization has 
long since legislated it out of existence. 
To the average play-goer, sometimes 
called “the tired business man,” Hamlet 
is more admirable for his skill in fence 
than for his philosophy; Mercutio, the 
pink of swashbucklers, is the true hero 
of “Romeo and Juliet;” and Monte 
Cristo, the vengeful, is an eternal joy. 


But after the mimic fray, when the 
curtain falls upon the villain weltering 
in his gore, the lay imagination has 
pictured the people of the theatre as put- 
ting aside their deadly weapons with 
their wigs and their paint-pots, and as 
going quietly away to their nocturnal 
beer-and-skittles, transformed from his- 
trionic fire-eaters into meek, if not 
humble, men of peace. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be farther from the truth. 
Actors, and dramatists, too, have been 
a quarrelsome race, much given to phys- 
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ical violence, ever since Thespis trundled 
out his cart. The annals of theatrical 
duels and sudden deaths by cold steel 
or hot lead are long, and rich with ad- 
venturous episode. 


The Histrionic Field of Honor 


THAT book of romance is closed 
now, of course, except in France, where 
the duel still survives in a manner more 
or less humorous. Whenever a Parisian 
duel is chronicled in the cable dispatches, 
it may be added, a dramatist is usually 
at one corner of the field of honor, and 
a critic, an actor or a theatre-manager 
occupies the other. Of memory more or 
less recent is the affair between M. 
Robert de Flers and M. Rip. The for- 
mer is co-author with M. De Caillavet in 
the cleverest and most popular comedies 
of the decade in France, many of 
which, such as “My Wife,” “Inconstant 
George,” and “Decorating Clementine,” 
have been adapted for the American 
stage. M. Rip—a jocose name, that—is 
a minor playwright. There was some 
talk of plagiarism; and the two writers 
went out into the suburbs with their 
seconds to scratch one another on the 
wrist. 

M. Henry Bernstein, whose plays 
“The Thief,” “Samson,” and “Israel,” 
have been widely exploited on this side 
of the water, also figures in the public 
prints as a duelist. Called out last year 
by a critic whose opinions he had re- 
sented, he posed as a target for an ill- 
aimed bullet, and then, in an even more 
effective pose, fired into the air. 


As It is Done in France 


BERNSTEIN might be called the 
stormy petrel of the French stage; he 
provokes belligerency with every drama. 
His “Aprés Mot,” produced by the 
Comedie-Frangaise last March (1911), 
was bitterly opposed by the royalist and 
clerical factions, because of the author’s 
Jewish blood and confessed desertion 
from the army. There were riots in the 
theatre and mob scenes outside, and the 
police, armed with drawn sabers, 
clashed with the angry populace, well 
supplied with clubs and cobble-stones. 
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Two duels grew out of this contro- 
versy, in one of which Bernstein fig- 
ured vicariously. He challenged Leon 
Daudet, a journalist who was the 
mouthpiece of the royalists, but was too 
busy with the rehearsals of his play to 
attend to the matter, so Marcel Nadaud, 
one of his friends, substituted for him. 
Bernstein lost, technically speaking, for 
his representative was wounded in the 
arm while Daudet escaped unscathed. 

Then Georges Claretie, son of Jules 
Claretie, the veteran administrator of 
the Comedie-Francaise, took up the 
quarrel and called Daudet out. They ex- 
changed four shots with pistols at twen- 
ty-five paces without a hit. Then they 
agreed to come to close quarters with the 
duelling sword, and again Daudet was 
triumphant. He pinked young Claretie 
in the breast, wounding him seriously - 
but not fatally. Then, having fought and 
won two duels within three days, the | 
journalist went back to his pen. This 
Daudet, it may be added, is the son of 
Aiphonse Daudet, the celebrated novel- 
ist; “Sapho,” of world-wide notoriety, 
was dedicated to him by his father with 
the words that may be found on the 
title-page of the work: “To my son, 
when he is twenty years old.” : 

Then there was the late Catulle 
Mendes, French dramatist and critic, 
who fought with an actor over a fine 
point of Shakespearean interpretation. 
The question argued with swords by 
them was: Could the slender and ser- 
pentine Sarah Bernhardt play Hamlet 
without cutting out the queen’s line in 
the duel scene, “He’s fat and scant of 
breath ?” 


Classic Combats of the Stage 


BUT these incidents and their kind 
are merely the comedies of the Thespian 
duel. There is more meat to the subject 
if one turns back to the good old days 
when the sword was a dangerous tool 
in practiced hands. 

The fate of Christopher Marlowe is 
a notable case, If he had not perished 
by the steel in his twenty-ninth year, he 
would have made even the lofty Shake- 
speare look to his laurels as a poetic 
dramatist; and though cut off in his 
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youth, his fame lives as the greatest 
Elizabethan next to the immortal Will, 
as father of the “mighty line,” and as 
author of “Tamburlaine the Great,” 
“Doctor Faustus,” “The Jew of Malta,” 
“Edward the Second,” and “The Massa- 
cre of Paris, 

Kit Marlowe, though a poet and a 
master of arts at Cambridge University, 
was also a turbulent, roistering blade, 
typical of his times. There are several 
versions of his death, but they all agree 
that he was killed in a street or a tavern 
brawl by a dagger thrust through the 
eye. One Francis Archer, according to 
the best authorities, was the man who 
gave him his quietus with the “bare bod- 
kin.” 


The Tragedy of Christopher Mar- 
lowe 


DOCKED in the Thames near Dept- 
ford, just outside London, was the good 
ship Golden Hind, which had carried 
Francis Drake on his wonderful cruise 
around the world. Thither sightseers 
and lovers of adventure used to repair, 
to drink the health of “Frankie” Drake 
on the very deck of his staunch craft. 
Many and merry were the carousals held 
in the forecastle of the Golden Hind, in 
the days of good Queen Bess when 
“Westward Ho” was the popular catch- 
word. 

Marlowe had visited the Golden Hind 
with a party of friends, about the end 
of May, 1593, and had taken aboard a 
heavy cargo of strong waters. At Dept- 
ford, on the return trip, his quarrelsome 
mood resulted in his undoing. The only 
detailed accounts of the brawl are to be 
found in the scurrilous pamphlets of ob- 
scure Puritan writers, who used the 
dramatist’s fate as a hideous example of 
the wages of ungodliness. 

For instance, William Vaughn wrote: 


It so happened that at Deptford, a 
little village about three miles from Lon- 
don, as he went to stab with his poignard 
one named Ingram [sic] that had invited 
him thither to a feast and was then play- 
ing at tables [draughts] he, quickly per- 
ceiving it, so avoided the thrust that with 
his drawing out his dagger for his de- 
fense, he stabbed this Marlowe into the 
eye, in such sort that his brains coming 
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out at the dagger’s point, he shortly after 

died, 

Another variant of the story, written 
by William Beard in 1597, is as follows: 


It so fell out that on London streets, 
as he proposed to stab one whom he 
owed a grudge unto with his dagger, the 
other party perceiving, so avoided the 
stroke that withal, catching hold of his 
wrist, he stabbed his own dagger into his 
own head, in such sort that notwith- 
standing all the means of surgery that 
could be wrought, he shortly afterward 
died thereof; the manner of his own 
death being so terrible (for he even 
cursed and blasphemed to his last gasp, 
and together with his breath an oath flew 
out of his mouth) that it was not only a 
manifest sign of God’s judgment, but 
also a horrible and fearful terror to all 
that beheld him. 


Jealousy was alleged to be the cause 
of the quarrel, and Francis Meres, an- 
other grim puritanical scrivener, gave 
it this mean interpretation: 


As the poet Lycophron was shot to 
death by a certain rival of his, so Chris- 
topher Marlowe was stabbed to death by 
a serving man, a rival of his in love. 


Rare Ben Jonson 


MARLOWE was far from being the 
only man of blood among the Shake- 
spearean coterie. Recent research among 
the legal archives of London has dis- 
closed a choice chapter in the shady past 
of Ben Jonson, poet, playwright, able 
drinker at the Mermaid tavern, and 
boon-companion of “sweet Will.” It re- 
veals the burly Ben as a duellist beside 
whom Henry Bernstein is as a kinder- 
garten child playing with a toy gun. 

On December 6, 1597, a gay blade 
named Gabriel Spenser, an actor asso- 
ciated with several other “servants of 
the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Pembroke” in 
the management of the Swan playhouse, 
became involved in an altercation with a 
certain James Teake, occupation un- 
known. After being smitten over the 
head with a copper candlestick, Spenser 
drew on his man and slew him with a 
thrust through the eye. In the docu- 
ments relating to this case Spenser’s 
sword is set down as having cost five 
shillings. This item should be remem- 
bered ; it is interesting in relation to Ben 
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Jonson as well as to the Elizabethan 
hardware trade. 

Now, in June, 1598, this same Spen- 
ser felt called upon to challenge Jonson 
to a duel. They went out into the fields 
together, and there the dramatist slew 
the actor and avenged the slaughtered 
Teake. Having killed the killer, Ben 
doubtless went home to his books and 
his manuscripts with a certain satisfying 
sense that there was one bad actor the 
less. 


“A Certain Sword of Iron and Steel” 


LONDON was not entirely lawless in 
those days, however, and Jonson was 
subsequently arrested. The charge 
against him read in part: 

Benjamin Jonson, who made an as- 
sault with force and arms upon a certain 
Gabriel Spenser,«when he was in God’s 
and the Queen’s peace, at Shoreditch, in 
the parish of St. Leonard’s in the county 
of Middlesex, in the fields there, and 
with a certain sword of iron and steel, 
called a rapier, of the price of three shill- 
ings, so smote said Gabriel Spenser that 
he died instantly. 


Jonson, the records continue, “con- 
fessed the indictment, asked for the 
book, and read like a clerk.” Naturally. 
Was he not the very fellow who patron- 
ized Shakespeare as having “small 
Latin. and less Greek,” the literary ad- 
visor of Lord Bacon, a two-fisted, up- 
standing scholar and writing chap, as 
well as swordsman? That is a delicious 
touch, conjuring up a speaking image 
of brawny Ben as he laid down the law 
to his captors. 

Jonson was acquitted of the charge of 
murder, after a brief term in prison, and 
a contemporary, Drummond, has re- 
corded his plea for his own defense in 
this manner: 

Being appealed to the field, he had 
killed his adversary, who had hurt him in 
the arm, and whose sword was ten inch- 
es longer than his. 

Thus, by the price of cutlery, certified 
in legal documents, is the glory of Ben 
Jonson enhanced. Spenser’s sword, with 
which Teake had been killed, cost five 
shillings, and Jonson’s, which crossed 
with that deadly blade and mastered it, 
cost only three shillings. Therefore, as 
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Jonson stated, his opponent had an ad- 
vantage over him of ten inches, for cold 
steel sold at five inches the shillings- 
worth then. And in spite of this handi- 
cap, the sturdy writer went at the brawl- 
ing actor, and sent his shade away to 
join that of the murdered Teake. Oh, 
rare Ben Jonson! 


The Mountfort Murder 


THE affair in which William Mount- 
fort lost his life, in 1685, was less a duel 
than an assassination, but because of its 
prominence in theatrical annals it may 
be included in this article. The story is 
preserved in the records of the House 
of Lords, for it placed a peer of England 
on trial as a murderer. 

Mountfort was the most popular ac- 
tor of the day; he also had some reputa- 
tion as the author of half a dozen 
dramas. He was handsome and debo- 
nair, ideally equipped for romantic 
roles; and so he played opposite the 
beautiful Mrs. Bracegirdle, who con- 
quered half the hearts of London with- 
out losing her reputation. Captain 
Richard Hill, one of the villainous “fine 
gentlemen” of the time, was enamored 
of Mrs. Bracegirdle; he was jealous of 
Mountfort, for no reason except that 
the actor made winsome love to his god- 
dess on the stage; and so he plotted an 
abduction and revenge. Charles, Lord 
Mohun, who had the soul of a bravo and 
the swordsmanship of a maitre des- 
crime, became his accomplice. 

Aided by six soldiers, hired for the 
occasion, Hill and Mohun waylaid Mrs. 
Bracegirdle as she was leaving Drury 
Lane Theatre in her sedan-chair, and 
tried to carry her off in a coach; but the 
outcries of the actress drew a crowd 
which fought off the abductors. Then 
they compromised with her defenders 
by escorting her home, with a great 
show of gallantry. En route, however, 
Hill made threats against Mountfort; 
and after Mrs. Bracegirdle was safely 
bestowed in her own house, the precious 
pair remained in the street outside, keep- 
ing watch with drawn swords and re- 
freshing themselves with plentiful 
draughts of Canary. It was obviously 
their intention to intercept Mountfort, 
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who lived in the vicinity. Mrs. Brace- 
girdle sent word to Mrs. Mountfort of 
her husband’s danger ; and Mrs. Mount- 
fort forwarded the warning to the 
tavern where the actor was taking his 
nightly glass. 

But Mountfort chose to disregard the 
message, either believing it to be nothing 
more than women’s gossip or deciding 
to face down his enemies. He started 
home cheerfully, met Hill and Mohun 
still on guard, and exchanged a few 
friendly words with the latter. Hill stood 
by ominously, sword in hand. 

“T hope that Captain Hill means no 
harm,” Mountfort remarked amiably. 

At these words the drunken Hill 
struck him in the face, and then, before 
the insulted actor could draw his own 
sword, ran him through the body. 
Mountfort died the next day. 

Hill fled as soon as he had delivered 
his cowardly thrust, and left England 
until the scandal was over. Mohun, how- 
ever, stood his ground, and when ar- 
rested, demanded trial by his peers. The 
House of Lords heard the case, and ac- 
quitted him by a vote of 60 to 14, 
- although the peers of the judiciary de- 
clared to a man that he was an acces- 
sory to the murder. Mohun lived to see 
his fellow-ruffian, Hill, perish fittingly 
by the sword; and then came to his own 
end in the famous Hyde Park duel, in 
which he and the Duke of Hamilton 
hacked one another to a mutual death. 


Other Thespian Swashbucklers 


MOUNTFORT?’S pretty widow mar- 
ried Jack Verbruggen, a “rough dia- 
mond” of an actor. Being a handy man 
with the sword and truculent of temper, 
he won a substantial reputation as a 
theatrical duelist. The ruffling blades of 
London found him so dangerous an op- 
ponent that they treated him and his 
wife with distinguished consideration. 
Jack Verbruggen was ready to fight if 
a beau cast one rogttish look at his wife, 
and his by-word was: “Dammy, though 
I don’t much value my wife, yet nobody 
shall affront her.” 

James Quin, the sturdy Irish actor of 
Garrick’s period, pre-eminent as Feal- 
staff and as Sir John Brute, in Van- 
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brugh’s comedy, “The Provoked Wife,” 
was perhaps the most redoubtable duel- 
ist of the theatrical profession. He was 
the Porthos of players, a huge man, slow 
to provoke to anger, making no boasts 
as a fencer, but when aroused, a veri- 
table “killer.” At least two of his col- 
leagues met their death at the point of 
his rapier, after bringing the quarrel on 
themselves. 

“Trish” Bowen was Quin’s first victim. 
He was a low-comedian, a veteran of 
the stage when Quin was in the flush of 
youthful triumphs. With the character- 
istic jealousy of the profession, he 
taunted Quin for being too tame in the 
tragedy of “Bajazet.” The latter retort- 
ed in kind, declaring that Bowen was 
inferior to another player named John- 
son as Jacomo in “The Libertine’— 
Bowen’s favorite réle. Political gibes 
then added to their ill-feeling, Bowen 
coming off the loser in the battle of wit. 
He then challenged Quin to the test of 
steel; and raging with anger, he fairly 
forced a fight upon the younger man, 
who was loath to draw upon one twenty 
years his senior. 

Bowen demanded “satisfaction” so 
insistently that he could not be refused, 
and so the pair went from one tavern to 
another, looking for a room which would 
offer a safe arena for the duel. At last 
Bowen discovered an empty room of 
suitable size, and invited Quin in; then 
he barred the door, backed up against it, 
unsheathed his sword and commanded 
Quin to place himself on guard or else 
be spitted like a dog. Quin’s sword came 
out promptly and he placed himself on 
the defensive, merely trying to parry 
Bowen’s impetuous thrusts. The latter 
forced the attack so recklessly, however, 
and with so little skill that in one of his 
wild charges he impaled himself upon 
Quin’s sword. He died three days after- 
ward, generously making an ante-mor- 
tem statement in which he assumed all 
the blame. This document secured 
Quin’s acquittal when he was tried for 
manslaughter. 


Quarrels of James Quin 


QUIN’S second killing occurred un- 
der somewhat similar circumstances. 
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When he was playing Addison’s “Cato,” 
a minor actor named Williams, an 
irascible little Welshman, was cast for 
the rdéle of Decius. In reading the line, 
“Czesar sends health to Cato,” he spoke 
the name of Cato with a lisping affecta- 
tion, pronouncing it, “Keetho.” 

Quin, irritated with this flaw in the 
performance, growled out, in tones 
quite audible to the audience: “Would 
he had sent a better messenger.” 

Williams was naturally embarrassed 
by this public criticism. He had to re- 
peat Cato’s name in nearly every line 
of that scene, and as he did so, Quin 
glared at him in a disciplinary manner 
that emphasized the error. Finally 
Williams made his exit, on the almost 
prophetic lines: 

When T relate, hereafter 
The tale of this unhappy embassy, 
All Rome will be in tears. 

Two scenes later Quin came off the 
stage, on the ominous word of “death.” 
He found Williams waiting in the 
green-room for him, at the boiling-point 
of wrath. The hot-headed Welshman 
immediately accused Quin with good 
reason, of having made him ridiculous 
in the eyes of the audience; and de- 
manded that he should be given the 
only “satisfaction” possible in those 
days when every gentleman wore a 
sword and measured his personal honor 
with its blade. Quin tried to pass the 
incident off as a joke, but Williams re- 
fused to be placated. 

After the performance, therefore, the 
Welshman halted Quin in the piazza 
of Covent Garden, where many an affair 
of honor had been settled, and whipped 
out his sword. Quin drew reluctantly, 
and crossed blades. Only a few passes 
had been exchanged before Williams 
received a thrust straight through the 
heart; and when the watch arrived 
Quin was mourning over his lifeless 
body. The slayer was arrested as usual, 
but was acquitted on the testimony of 
witnesses who had seen and _ heard 
Quin’s attempts to avoid the duel. 


Brawls and Bickerings 


ON THAT very spot Quin almost cut 
short the rascally career of Theophilus 
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Cibber, son of the celebrated Colley and 
husband of the beautiful Susannah—a 
clever actor but a worthless man. Quin 
had referred to Cibber’s treatment of 
his wife with epithets of rough Anglo- 
Saxon frankness, and the hostility which 
this plain truth-telling aroused ended in 
sword-play. The two met in Covent 
Garden piazza, by accident, and their 
swords flashed out at once. They were 
separated by onlookers, however, after 
each had been slashed across the arm 
and fingers. The “gallery” was not at all 
unwilling to see Theophilus Cibber put 
away, but they had too much regard for 
Quin’s career to permit him to risk a 
third trial for homicide. So Theophilus 
was spared, to meet his end by drown- 
ing in the Irish Sea some years later. 

Quin’s swordsmanship and leonine 
bravery were of true service to the 
stage. Insolent beaux hesitated to in- 
dulge in their favorite sport of break- 
ing up a performance which displeased 
them, if the deadly Quin were within 
call. Occasionally he headed the play- 
ers of his company in free-for-all fights 
with brawling audiences, and always 
with success. One affair of the kind 
may be recounted: 

In 1721, when nobles were still per- 
mitted to sit in the wings during per- 
formances, an intoxicated earl deliber- 
ately walked across the stage of the 
theatre at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, while a 
scene between Macbeth and Lady Mac- 
beth was in progress, in order to speak 
to a friend on the opposite side. John 
Rich, the manager, promptly informed 
him that for his breach of etiquette he 
would never again be admitted behind 
the scenes. The earl retorted by slapping 
Rich’s face, and the manager returned 
the blow with interest. 

Out came half a dozen swords, whose 
strutting owners declared that for his 
insult to the nobility Rich should die 
on the spot. Then to the rescue charged 
the burly Quin, naked blade in hand, 
backed by Richard Ryan, Walker and 
other fighting players. They drove the 
group of nobles off the stage and out 
through the stage-door,; which was 
promptly locked behind them. 

The beaux then stormed the front of 
the house to get their revenge, and after 
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forcing an entrance they commenced 
to tear down curtains and overthrow 
benches. To complete the vandalism, 
they were preparing to set fire to the 
place, when Quin and his followers 
leaped down from the stage into the 
auditorium and went at them with 
sword and dagger. The constables, 
answering the alarm, aided the players; 
and the rioters, many of them seriously 
wounded, were finally captured, trussed 
up like felons, and lugged away to jail. 


A Green-Room Fracas 


ANOTHER duelling actor of Quin’s 
type and time—was Charles Macklin, 
great in character-playing, kindly of 
heart, formidable when his Irish blood 
was aroused. He had a misunder- 
standing in the green-room of Drury 
Lane Theatre with a colleague named 
Hallam, nothing more significant than a 
costume wig being the cause of the quar- 
rel. Macklin, garbed for his rdle, carried 
a cane; and in the heat of his rage he 
thrust it at Hallam, with the intention 
of driving him out of the room. The 
‘other did not give ground quickly 
enough, however ; and the ferrule of the 
cane, darted in blind fury by Macklin’s 
brawny hands, ran through his eye into 
his brain. He died a few hours after- 
ward, and Macklin received a light 
prison sentence in consequence, under 
a verdict of manslaughter. 

Hardly remembered now, but prom- 
ising in his day, Hildebrand Horden, 
a handsome young player of the Res- 
toration, was slain in one of the brawls 
typical of that period. He and some 
friends were making merry at the Rose 
Tavern, Covent Garden, in the fall of 
1696, when a party of fine gentlemen, 
at an adjoining table, ordered them to 
be more quiet. Retorts, threats, cut- 
and-thrust—these were the inevitable 
consequences ; and Horden died on the 
point of a Captain Burgess’s sword. 

He had been so popular that “ladies 
of quality” went masked to his funeral. 
The case is disposed of by Luttrell, a 
diarist of the time, in the following 
jottings : 

Saturday, 17th October; Mr. John 

Pitts was tried at the session for killing 


Mr. Horden, the player, and acquitted, he 
being in no way accessory thereto more 
than being in company when ’twas done. 


And a year later: 


Captain Burgess, who killed Mr. Hor- 
den, the player, has obtained His Maj- 
esty’s pardon. 


Criticism at the Sword’s Point 


DAVID GARRICK, the king of all 
the players, then or now, was also in- 
volved in a small bickering with rapiers, 
according to tradition. Davy’s talent as 
a mimic was the provocative. His 
method of correcting the mannerisms 
of his associates, at rehearsal, was to 
imitate them to the life, with just enough 
caricature tc point the moral, before 
the entire company. Several of the men 
took offense at the upstart genius’s 
flippancy, and one, Gifford by name, 
calied him out. They fought, and Davy 
was wounded slightly in the sword- 
arm. At this proof of his willingness 
to support his histrionic theories by the 
duello, if necessary, the bad feeling 
against Garrick died out, and he con- 
tinued to impart instruction by the art 
of mimicry. 

The episode between Henry Mossop 
and the persistent Major combines 
bloodshed with mirth. Mossop was an 
actor-manager prominent on both the 
English and Irish stages. On a certain 
night in 1769, when he was directing a 
company in Cork, the audience was so 


slim that he decided to cancel the per- - 


formance rather than give it at a finan- 
cia} loss. Accordingly, he made an an- 
nouncement to this effect from the stage, 
with the customary promise to refund 
the money already taken in at the box- 
office. 

In the pit, all alone, sat a little Major, 
who had hoped to enjoy an evening of 
relaxation from his military duties. He 
spcke up shrilly, demanding that the 
play should be given according to the 
advertisements. Mossop politely inti- 
mated that nothing could induce him 
to cRange his mind. The Major, ruff- 
ling like a game-cock, drew his sword 
and insisted. Mossop put his hand on 
his own hilt, and denied. 

Then, in two jumps, the Major was 















































































on the stage, and the swords of actor 
and soldier crossed. The other mem- 
bers of the company looked on from the 
wings with enjoyment; the few people 


in the auditorium gazed gleefully from . 


their seats. A play was being given 
after all—a duel in deadly earnest, more 
realistic than any “combat with broad- 
swords” ever staged. No attempt was 
made to separate the wrathful combat- 
ants, and they finally disabled one an- 
other, Mossop receiving a thrust through 
the fleshy part of the thigh, and the 
Major a gash in the arm. 


Comedies of the Code Duello 


SOPHIA BADDELEY, a siren of 
the Georgian Theatre, was the cause of 
another serio-comic duel. She had little 
affection for her husband, Robert Bad- 
deley, also a player, and bestowed her 
favors upon al Garrick, the great 
David's brother. Baddeley was not 
famed for his courage, but he was 
spurred into a duel by another admirer 
of the fair Sophia, who hoped that hus- 
band and lover might kill one another, 
and thus leave a clear field for himself. 

So Baddeley and George Garrick, 
who was also timorous, went out into 
Hyde Park, on a November morning, 
in 1770, took their pistols with trem- 
bling hands, and fired wildly at one an- 
other. Then the frail subject of this 
bloodless due! rushed in between them 
theatrically, screaming “Spare him! 
Spare him!”—but without mentioning 
which of the two she wished to save. 
Baddeley and Garrick promptly declared 
that honor had been satisfied; so they 
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took the fair Sophia, each by a hand, 
and escorted her to the nearest inn for 
a love feast. To cap the farce, which 
was the gossip of London, Mr. and Mrs. 
Baddeley appeared together a few days 
later in a play called, “It’s Well It’s No 
Worse.” 

This same Baddeley had occupied the 
lowly position of cook to Samuel Foote, 
the “English Aristophanes,” before he 
became an actor. When the social equal 
of his one-time employer, he took 
offense at some of Foote’s jests, and 
challenged him, The dramatist-actor- 
mimic thereupon cried out in mock 
alarm: 

“Here’s a pretty fellow! I allowed him 
to take my spit from the rack and stick 
it by his side; and now he wants to stick 
me with it!” 

Baddeley’s combativeness vanished 
into thin air with the laughter that fol- 
lowed this quip. 

John Kemble was perhaps the last 
prominent English-speaking actor to en- 
gage in a duel. In 1801, one of the 
members of his Drury Lane company, 
Aiken by name, challenged him after a 
dispute over some detail of stage-man- 
agement. Kemble accepted, stood up 
under Aiken’s bullet, and refused to re- 
turn the fire. Then the two were 
promptly reconciled. 

The votaries of Thespis, being the 
most jealous and sensative race of mor- 
tals underneath the moon, are just as 
quarrelsome as ever, in these piping 
times of peace. But the rapier and the 
pistol have been replaced by the venge- 
ful black-ball and the murderous 


epigram. 
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A SHORT STORY OF THE CIRCUS 


HEN Rupert Strang became a 

sojourner among our pepper 

trees and orange blossoms, he 
evoked immediate interest. To the cu- 
rious few who went so far, the hotel 
register showed that he hailed from 
New York. But, as Mrs. Van Cleve 
said, “that proved nothing.” Mrs. Van 
Cleve herself, was from the Borough 
of Manhattan, but not of it, being a 
product of Virginia’s bluest colonial 
blood, and the sole owner of the Van 
Cleve millions. Also, she was a re- 
markably fascinating young widow, and 
a temporary member of our society. 
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When, for the first time, Rupert 
Strang entered the quaint Old Mission 
dining-room of the Arlington, Gaston 
the head-waiter, met him at the door 
and grandly guided him to the table 
next to ours. He was a tall, splendidly 
erect man, not heavily built, but with all 
the litheness and poise of a panther in 
his step and bearing. 

We all of us must have insensibly felt 
the strange personality of the newcomer, 
for even Mrs. Van Cleve openly and 
undisguisedly stared. “Look at Gas- 
ton!” she exclaimed, sotto voce. “Of 
all the miracles!” . 
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We had already seen and were prop- 
erly astonished. Gaston—the disdainful 
Gaston—was actually taking the strange 
gentleman’s order, his usually stiff spine 
servilely curved as he fluttered around 
the table, brushing imaginary crumbs 
from the spotless damask. 

As easily as he conquered the autocrat 
of that Old Mission dining-room, so 
did Rupert Strang enter our inner 
circle and become one of us. Only Mrs. 
Van Cleve failed to become enthu- 
siastic.” 

“T’ll admit that he’s fascinating— 
splendid,” she protested one day, when 
accused of prejudice, “but the reticence 
of the man about himself exasperates 
me. Now what do any of us know about 
Rupert Strang, except his name?” 

We were forced to admit that we 
knew nothing, and the charming young 
widow smiled triumphantly. “Of course 
you don’t. I don’t—none of us know!” 
she said, with a viciousness that made 
me wonder. 

_ “Just the same,” sagely observed 
Sylva Dutton, “he must be somebody, 
or he wouldn’t be so interesting.” 

Everybody at once stared at Sylva, 
much to her discomfiture. Sylva was 
very young—one of those girls who are 
spoken of as a “‘dainty little thing ;” she 
had dark hair and great, Irish-blue eyes, 
and when she blushed, she appeared 
doubly dainty. When we all stared our 
surprise at her naive defense, she 
blushed furiously, and just then, Ru- 
pert Strang joined us. 

Sylva’s pinkness and our sudden 
silence would have struck a less keen 
man, and a vainer one might have 
guessed the truth. But the poles are 
not more widely separated than was 
vanity from Rupert Strang. He went 
to the girl’s side, after a strange little 
glance at Mrs. Van Cleve, and began to 
talk of the day’s golf scores, unconscious 
that he was increasing the girl’s con- 
fusion. I chanced to look at Mrs. Van 
Cleve and made a startling discovery. 
The little jealous flame that I had de- 
tected in her eyes, had, for a fleeting 
instant, laid bare her woman’s soul. 

I moved to Mrs. Van Cleve’s chair. 
“Emily,” I whispered, “I’ve found you 
out for a hypocrite.” 
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She did not pretend ignorance of my 
meaning. Her cheeks flushed, then such 
a hint of misery looked out of her lovely 
eyes that I was bewildered. Both of us 
instinctively glanced at Rupert Strang. 
He was still talking to Sylva Dutton, 
whose pink cheeks were all dimples and 
smiles now. I sighed, and yet, deep 
down in my heart, could find no blame 
for either the pretty Sylva nor the beau- 
tiful woman by my side. 

Suddenly a mad staccato of hoof- 
beats sounded above the gay chatter, and 
around the corner careened a terrified 
horse hitched to a light runabout in 
which sat two little, frightened children. 
It was one of those nerve racking mo- 
ments that seem to deprive you of the 
power to breathe, let alone act; but in 
the twinkling of an eye, Rupert Strang 
was on his feet, and had reached the 
drive with the most splendidly panther- 
like bound that I ever saw. It was all 
over in less time than it takes to tell. As 
the maddened animal swept by, Strang 
seemed to vault as lightly as a feather 
to his back, and the next instant the run- 
away was at a standstill. 

We all rushed down the steps to the 
drive. Behind me puffed old Colonel 
Bellew. “Wasn’t it magnificent!” I 
cried to him. 

“Deuced queer way to stop a horse,” 
he grumbled, “but plucky—dashed 
plucky. Reminds me of something— 
memory’s deuced bad though.” 

They say a really brave man shies 
from applause. Certainly Strang did. 
For the first time, he appeared ill at 
ease. His face was pale and! he gave 
each one of us a furtive, questioning 
glance as we surrounded him. Ina few 
moments he broke away from our adula- 
tion and strode toward the garage. 

Colonel Bellew stared after him fix- 
edly, a look of perplexity on his red 
face. “Dashed queer,” he muttered, and 
he walked back to the veranda, tugging 
at his white mustache in fierce disgust 
at his recalcitrant memory. 


II 


That night, Strang asked Mrs. Van 
Cleve to marry him. She told me about 
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it—a long time afterwards—amid a 
a storm of weeping. 

They were both guests at a big dinner 
dance at the Country Club. The ball- 
room was crowded and warm. Lured by 
the night, and by a mysterious, irresis- 
tible something, the two slipped away 
from the maze of dancers to the cool of 
the veranda. Over the Rincon hills hung 
the late moon, red and beautiful, casting 
a slash.of mackerel silver across the 
lazy sea. For several minutes they sat 
in delicious silence, Strang staring into 
the vastness—toward where the sky 
dropped mistily down to the ocean, his 
eyes full of dreaming, Emily wondered 
if perhaps the soul of him was looking 
backward into a past as illimitable. 

She was the first to break the quiet. 
“Tt was splendid—what you did this 
afternoon.” 

He kept his gaze seaward and made 
no answer. She laughed softly, with a 
woman’s tender pride for a deed done 
by one she holds dear. “You hate it— 
don’t you? I'll not say anything more 
about it.” 

Strang turned and looked down into 
her eyes. “It doesn’t matter,” he said 
quietly, “so long as you don’t stop talk- 
ing. It’s like the delicate pearl effect of 
a sunshine rift in a great black cloud.” 

“You strange man,” said Mrs. Van 
Cleve, “what is?” . 

“You—your voice—your laugh; it’s 
wonderful, against the deep toned back- 
ground of that booming surf.” 

She laughed again in her voice of 
gold, and a wandering sprite of the 
night wind mischievously tossed aside a 
corner of filmy scarf from her shoulder, 
baring a perfection of loveliness. And 
it was then that Rupert Strang asked 
her to marry him. 

Mrs. Van Cleve sat very still. He 
made love royally, but she was only half 
satisfied. “Who are you?” she asked, a 
little wildly. “I’m a Huntley—a Virginia 
Huntley. I must know more—about 
you, your family, your business!” 

“Do you love me?” 

She struggled with herself; then 
came a faintly answered “Yes.” 

He stood up and faced her and she 
could see that his lean, tan face was 


pale. 
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“Then is it not enough if I tell you 
that my life—so far—has been honor- 
able—that as a man I am not ashamed 
to ask any good woman to be my wife?” 

Mrs. Van Cleve put out her hand in 
a piteous little gesture. “Oh—don’t you 
understand?” she panted. 

“I do understand. I know your pride 
—and I love you in spite of it. I offer 
myself to you as I am, and for what 
you know me to be as a man—not for 
what my ancestors were. As for my 
fortune, it was honestly gotten and is 
enough.” 

“Money! Money is nothing—where 
love is!” cried Mrs. Van Cleve in a 
sudden little passion. She rose from her 
chair and leaned toward him in a sub- 
lime bewitchery of surrender. “Rupert 
Strang,” she said tremulously, “oh, 
Rupert.” 


III 


The Bell Brothers Mammoth Circus 
came to town the next day. It was the 
big event of the year for the townspeo- 
ple, and for us, it afforded a welcome 
opportunity to drop bridge and golf for 
an afternoon at least. So everybody 
went to see the foolish clowns and the 
baby giraffe. It was just like any other 
circus—perhaps it was a little larger 
and the clowns a trifle noisier, but our 
party entered the huge tent with the 
abandon of joy-anticipating children. 

Mrs. Van Cleve was in high spirits 
and had never looked so radiantly 
beautiful. None of us, except Sylva 
Dutton, had guessed what had happened 
the night before at the Country Club 
dance. Poor Sylva was pale and sub- 
dued and seemed to have eyes for no 
one but Strang—who, strangely enough, 
appeared excited and distrait, in spite 
of his gay banter and fun-making. 

Finally came the star act. A man in 
a suit of vivid check, mounted the plat- 
form and hoarsely announced that the 
wonderful Mademoiselle Fli Fli would 
jump from the back of one galloping 
horse to the shoulders of a man riding 
another charger. Then, amid a blare of 
trumpets, the Mademoiselle appeared, 
followed by her team-mate. She threw 
off her glittering cloak and stood up, 








bowing to the crowd. She was a young, ° 


remarkably shapely creature, in her 
spangled tights—black haired and inso- 
lently handsome. I stared at her, fas- 
cinated, and vaguely troubled. There 
was something familiar in the poise of 
the girl’s slim, supple body. 

The trumpets blared again; the per- 
formets began to circle the ring in op- 
posite directions. Suddenly the girl 
shrieked ; her companion, losing his bal- 
ance, had pitched headlong from his 
horse’s back to the ground. At this 
point, my attention was taken by a deep 
sigh from Emily Van Cleve. She was 
staring—as if transfixed by some sud- 
den, awful truth—at Rupert Strang, 
who had risen from his seat, white as 
death, his fine brown hands clenched; 
he was looking at Mademoiselle Fli Fli. 

“Rupert,” said Emily. She had 
dragged the name out with a queer gulp 
that made those near look at her curi- 
ously. 


T shall never forget the pain in his eyes; 
it was terrible to see. Then he stooped; 
“T can’t help it,” he whispered, “it calls 
—and it is too strong. Who am I? You 
asked; you have the answer.” 

The next moment he had left us and 
was in the arena, talking to the ring- 
master, The injured bare-back rider had 
been carried out and Mademoiselle Fli 
Fli was preparing to follow. The scar- 
let-coated man halted her with upraised 
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He shivered and looked down at her.” 
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hand and listened impassively to 
Strang’s rapid words. I believe that to 
this day, those thousands of people un- 
der that tent, excepting of course his 
friends, thought Strang a part of the 
show, and that the accident was a bit of 
spectacular by-play. At any rate, our 
dazed eyes saw the tall, athletic figure 
of Rupert Strang, clothed in his im- 
maculate white flannels, vault to the 
back of the waiting horse—saw the 
dainty Fli Fli leap from her horse to his 
shoulders as they swept around the ring 
in a mad gallop, and then heard Colonel 
Bellew’s excited voice. 

“It’s Ruperto!” he rasped, “Ruperto 
—the greatest bare-back rider that ever 
wore tights, by gad! Knew the fellow 
reminded me of somebody!” 

Rupert Strang—our fine, splendid, 
aristocratic Strang—now a circus per- 
former, a bare-back rider. No wonder 
our gay chatter ceased; no wonder that 
(Mrs. Van Cleve sat there, a frozen 
statue of a woman from whom the 
warmth of life had departed; no won- 
der little Sylva Dutton sobbed. 

The act ended; the two riders 
swerved from the ring towards the exit. 
The girl had covered her shapely self 
with the gay cloak. She smiled at the 
sea of faces and kissed her hand. But 
Rupert Strang passed before us looking 
neither to the right nor the left, and his 
features might have been chiseled from 
white marble. 
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The Sol Smith Dussell Pla 
by I[pwArol KippzR- 


ears of his career Sol Smith Russell’s “official dramatist’? was 
r. Kidder was the author of ‘‘ Peaceful Valley” and ‘‘A Poor 
plays of charming memory, and what he has to say here of his friend 
Sol Smith Russell will be relished by the thousands of admirers of that original comedian, 


DURING the latter 
Edward E. Kidder. 
Relation,’’ two 


YA peculiar chain of circum- 
stances, my first meeting with 
the late Sol Smith Russell was 

largely, if not entirely, the indirect 
means of retaining for the theatre-go- 
ing public one of the most lovable and 
charming actors the English-speaking 
Stage has ever known. Incidentally, 
the happy chance which brought us 
together was destined; not only to 
establish Mr. Russell as a character 
comedian of pre-eminence, but it 
brought fortune to me in large quan- 
tities in the shape of highly desirable 
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royalties. Even to this day, the royal- 
ties from the Sol Smith Russell plays 
keep coming to me, week after week, 
from the various stock companies 
from Maine to California; and if I 
may judge by the record of last sea- 
son, when “Peaceful Valley” was 
played in over 70 tities, the vogue of 
the plays will continue for years to 
come. 

When I first met Sol Smith Rus- 
sell, in 1886, he had just issued a cir- 
cular to managers announcing his last 
season on the stage. He was discour- 
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aged, because the majority of critics 
had declared him merely an “enter- 
tainer” and not an actor. Mr. Russell, 
as students of the stage well know, 
had won his first success as a hall or 
parlor entertainer in association with 
the Berger family of “Swiss Bell 
Ringers,” as I believe they were 
called. This was shortly after the 
Civil War, and Fred Berger, of the 
Bell Ringers, became Russell’s per- 
sonal manager. Efforts of both mana- 
ger and star had been to establish the 
comedian as an actor, but it had been 
an up-hill struggle. The play Russell 
was starring in when I first met him 
was “Edgewood Folks,” and the char- 
acter he portrayed, Tom Dilloway, 
gave him little opportunity for show- 
ing the ability. that developed later 
in other plays, — 

Russell was so discouraged at the 
lack of critical, appreciation of his 
peculiar talents, that he decided to 
retire permanently from the stage, 
and associate himself with his father- 
in-law, William T. Adams, (“Oliver 
Optic” as hundreds of thousands of 
boyish readers knew him when he 
wrote and published many juvenile 
romances such as “Mark, the Match 
Boy,” and “Pluck, the Senate Page.”) 
Mr. Adams controlled a flourishing 
business; and Russell, as a matter of 
fact, did become allied with him in 
this enterprise. 

At this time, I had a farce, “Be- 
witched,” which I believed would be 
just the thing for Sol Smith Russell. 
I read it to him, and he was quite en- 
thusiastic. Later, he decided that the 
play was too light for him. This an- 
gered me, and I wrote him a sharp 
letter, reading it to my wife. 

“Excellent,” said she. “Now tear it 
up.” 

I demurred, but at last destroyed 
the letter. 

If that letter had been sent, “A 
Poor Relation” and “Peaceful Val- 
ley” would never have been written, 
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Sol Smith Russell might have be- 
come a mere publisher of boys’ books, 
and as for me—who can tell? 

Shortly after, to my utter amaze- 
ment, I received another letter from 
Russell. His opinion had veered 
again, and this time he decided that 
he would accept “Bewitched.” He 
produced it the following fall; it met 
with genuine success and played to 
fine business an entire season; and 
this decided him to remain on the 
stage. 

In the meantime, I was hard at 
work on a new play for Russell, “A 
Poor Relation.” It came out of a half 
hour’s talk with Russell, in which he 
amiths --; 

“T’d like to utilize my ‘shabby gen- 
teel’ make-up (this was a favorite 
song of his) and I am longing for a 
real play, with lofty ideals, a sort. of 
‘hitch your wagon to a star’ play, 
with self-sacrifice and nobility of 
character.” 

That was all I had in the way of 

suggestion. 
_ On this attenuated foundation, I 
built “A Poor Relation,” and with 
Russell in mind all the time, I created 
the character of Noah Vale. 

We opened with it at Columbis, 
Ohio, in the fall of 1888. “Every- 
body’s Friend,” the celebrated Mar- 
cus Mayer, was in front on the open- 
ing night, and declared that the play 
was a great hit, an opinion which was 
universally endorsed, to the hilarious 
happiness of Sol and myself. 

The day we arrived in Columbus, 
all of us anxious for the success of the 
play and none more so than the au- 
thor, we played poker on the train. 
Russell, who looked like a minister, 
was very fond of the game, and so 
was I. We had half a dozen 
in the game, which was a _ two- 
dollar limit. I had been losing 
steadily, without even holding a 
fair hand. Suddenly fortune smiled 
on me, and I picked up three aces 
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cold before the draw. I opened the 
pot; everyone else came in; some one 
raised it; and there was a pleasant 
little pile of chips in sight, with my 
hand the probable winner, or at any 
rate the strongest before the draw. 
Suddenly the train ran into a tunnel, 
and all was darkness. 

“Columbus,” drawled Russell, ris- 
ing to his feet. “This breaks up the 
game, boys. Everyone take back his 
chips from this pot, as we'll be in the 
station the moment we get out of the 
tunnel.” 

And though I lost a good sized pot 
that afternoon, I was more than rec- 
ompensed the same evening when “A 
Poor Relation” proved to be a suc- 
cess. 

Two years later I wrote “Peaceful 
Valley,” sending it to Russell, act by 
act, as I had the other play. This 
time our premiére was scheduled for 
Duluth—“the Zenith City of the Un- 
salted Seas.” 

Fred Berger, Russell’s manager 
and partner, had gone on ahead to 
“boom” us, while Russell, the Com- 
pany, and myself, came later on a 
Sunday night train, I should explain 
here that Russell was the one actor I 
have known in many years, who 
regularly traveled without an ad- 
vance agent. Once in a while, his 
manager, Berger, would jump ahead 
for a few days, but as a rule Russell 
was so well known in the smaller 
cities that it was merely necessary to 
announce his coming in order to cre- 
ate a brisk demand for seats. Every 
other theatrical star, so far as I know, 
employs an “advance agent” to pre- 
cede him in each city, see that the 
bill-posting has been properly done, 
and supply the newspapers with all 
the material they can possibly print 
about the attraction. It was often a 
standard joke that Russell’s only ad- 
vance agent was his visiting card. 

Sunday night, when we arrived in 
Duluth, Sol and I had supper at the 
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hotel, where I tasted my first planked 
whitefish. Then, following a custom, 
adhered to even to this day by most 
stars, we wandered out to look over 
our “printing” on the bill-boards. 

None in sight—anywhere. 

There were posters, streamers, 
stands advertising every other theat- 
rical attraction of the week, but not 
a line to indicate that Sol Smith Rus- 
sell would play Hosea Howe in 
“Peaceful Valley.” 

And then Russell— 

I thought of the words of the poet 
—was it Dryden?—who said, “Be- 
ware of the fury of a patient man.” 

“Berger has been associated with 
me now a good many years, Kidder, 
but this is the end,” cried the exas- 
perated Sol. “The idea of having me 
open here in an absolutely new play, 
and not advertising me at all? Why, 
it is business suicide. It is preposter- 
ous. I tell you, this is the end of our 
business relations.” 

I recalled the famous query of Fan- 
nie Squeers, “Is this the h’end?” but 
awe-struck, I voiced it not. 

Once more the raging Sol spoke: 
“Think how hard we have been 
working on the new play,” he 
mourned, “only to come here and 
meet this disappointment.” 

He was on the verge of tears, then 
blazed with anger. “I don’t suppose 
we have any advance sale at all,” he 
declared. 

As there were no hardware shops 
open on the Sabbath, and no axe 
available with which to decapitate 
the recreant Berger, I suggested hav- 
ing a soda at the nearest drug store 
to cool his anger. 

While looking over the list of 
popular poisons, I discovered that it 
was the drug store where the re- 
served seats for the theatre were sold. 
In many towns, the advance sale 
takes place at convenient drug stores 
instead of at the theatre. 

With trembling limbs, and with Sol 
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close at my elbow, I affected indiffer- 
ence, and asked the clerk to let me see 
the Sol Smith Russell “diagram”—a 
chart on which each seat is indicated, 
and marked off with a blue pencil 
when sold, 

“The Russell diagram is closed,” 
said the clerk. “Every seat sold for 
both nights.” 

N. B.=—Berger still lives, That 
crafty and adroit manager had 
“worked the papers,” and finding the 
keen public interest in the coming of 
Russell, had saved the expense of 
putting up paper because he knew 
the public would rush for the tickets 
anyhow. So he gave us “the long and 
lingering laugh.” 

Russell was a hard man to fit with 
a play or a character. He did not 
“dovetail” into*parts already written, 
but had to be measured and tailored. 
His was a quaint personality, almost 
ministerial, in its outward showing. 
He disliked the sanctimonious ap- 
pearance with which nature had en- 
dowed him and to offset it would 
wear very bright neckties. 

New York never warmed to Sol 
Smith Russell, but this did not matter 
financially, for all the rest of the 
country did him honor. In “one night 
stands” Russell would often double 
the receipts of equally strong stars. 
Nat Goodwin declares that one even- 
ing at Rock Island, Ill, he saw 
swarms of strange looking people rise 
out of the Mississippi river, shake and 
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dry themselves, and then dash madly 
off to see Russell’s performance in 
“Peaceful Valley,” and after the per- 
formance dive down into the water— 
there to remain until Sol played the 
town the following year. 

But then—we all know Nat. 

Russell played “A Poor Relation” 
and “Peaceful Valley” alternately un- 
til the fatal night in Chicago when he 
rambled in his lines, hesitated, and 
then came down to the footlights to 
apologize weakly to the audience for 
his failure to continue the perform- 
ance of “A Poor Relation,” as he was 
not feeling well. This was in Novem- 
ber, 1899, and at first his illness was 
diagnosed as merely a nervous break- 
down. He retired from the stage tem- 
porarily, so it was thought, but in less 
than two years the end came. 

Sol Smith Russell’s smile was as 
near to human sunshine as anyone’s 
smile can be. Those who saw him as 
Noah Vale or as Hosea Howe, will 
never forget his quaint, genial, capti- 
vating, winning smile. My association 
with him, at a critical period in his 
stage career, resulted not only in ma- 
terial prosperity for both of us, but 
gave me for all time, cherished memo- 
ries of a delightful comradeship which 
ean never be forgotten. 
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by JOHNS LOPEZ 


Mr. Lopez, in this 
entertaining article, tells a good deal about the system and the tailors who employ it. 


VAUDEVILLE acts are frequently cut as a tailor cuts clothes. 


HANGE your act! The public wants 
new stuff! That’s the insistent, 
never-ending wail of the vaudeville 

manager, nowadays. 

It doesn’t follow that the performer 
agrees with this. Usually he doesn’t 
agree. His stuff still gets applause, he'll 
contend, forgetting that in every audi- 


ence there are certain to be some who 
never saw his act before. But eventually 
he comes to realize that if he would 
keep in step with the favorites, or— 
what is more important to him—get 
good bookings, he must, unless he be 
one of the isolated exceptions, bow to 
box-office dictum. 
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That’s why, in this day of universal 
near erudition, there are almost as many 
writers of vaudeville material as there 
are vaudeville performers; and of the 
same ratings—the good, the bad, and 
the mediocre. 


Breaking Into the Game 


LIKE most sketch writers, I drifted 
in via newspaper work; and, as is most 
often the case, I took the initial plunge 
through accident. It came about through 
a ladies’ minstrel show that was to be 
given for charity. In a careless mo- 
ment, I promised to write a black-face 
sketch for two of the young women. I 
labored over that manuscript for weeks, 
produced what I thought was a classic 
in its way, and then was gently in- 
formed that it wasn’t quite good enough. 
Imagine—not geod enough for an 
amateur show! Seeking balm, I showed 
it to a friend, one of a well-known 
vaudeville team then with Dumont’s 
Minstrels, in Philadelphia. They tried 
out the sketch as it was, made a big hit 
with it, and then used it successfully in 
vaudeville for two seasons. 

I was vindicated, but I was contami- 
nated! Little did I realize—in my first 
flush of proud elation—the tribulations 
I was bringing upon myself. It got 
about in theatrical circles—as it always 
does—that I had written a “hit.” Un- 
doubtedly the word was passed that I 
was a “sucker.” All sketch writers are 
that at first. A sucker, be it known, is 
the young writer brimming over with 
fresh ideas and enthusiasm, and who 
isn’t confident enough to charge what 
his work is worth. At any rate, mem- 
bers of the profesh began to seek me 
out. Understand, these were not the 
haughty creatures known as HEAD- 
LINERS. It’s worth while to pause here 
to describe the incident of my real break 
into sketch-writing—which was inci- 
dentally my breaking out of a good job. 

Philadelphia was tuning up for a hot 
political campaign, and I had been made 
assistant political editor. My job was 
to loaf around various headquarters dur- 
ing the afternoon and then work up the 
political gossip I had gathered at night. 
It was at this time the vaudeville climb- 
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ers began to call upon me for consulta- 
tion. I liked it, decidedly, although, as 
they invariably arrived at the office after 
the night shows, they interfered with 
my output of copy. They were always 
enthusiastic ; I repudiatéd—at that time 
—the cynical suggestion that they were 
probably hoping for write-ups. 


Song and Dance in Editorial Sanc- 
tum 


AT FIRST, our managing editor, 
passing through the room, used to smile 
approvingly. He thought I had built up 
a following of political tipsters. But— 
oh, well, everybody knows what a 
vaudeville. performer on the subject of a 
new sketch is like. Start him off and he 
forgets everything but the one. thing. 
My visitors used to illustrate what they 
did and what they wanted to do. This 
called for loud humming, examples of 
rapid-fire talk, comedy gestures, sample 
entrances and exits, and even little 
dances. Needless to say that after the 
novelty wore off, my busy colleagues of 
the local room didn’t care much for it. 
This was forced to my notice several 
times. 

Then I bribed the boy on guard to 
allow no visitors for me to pass the re- 
ception room; I would go out to them. 
Aside from.offending various sources of 
valuable news, this worked pretty well. 
True, my visitors, untrammeled by the 
distractions of the local room, illus- 
trated louder than before. Then fair 
representatives of the profession began 
to call. This—I learned it later from 
my wife—started the gossip going that 
I was embarking upon a gay life. I in- 
dignantly repudiated the inference— 
which, of course, in a newspaper office, 
only had the effect of transmuting sus- 
picion to certainty. 

The climax came one night when a 
young soubrette, seeking new songs, in- 
sisted on giving me a sample of her 
vocal ability. The song wasn’t particu- 
larly uplifting, and she would show me 
how she manipulated her skirts. The 
managing editor’s office adjoined the re- 
ception room. He was a very upright 
man, a church-goer ; some said the rea- 
son he was so rigid in his moral ex- 








actions was that he had been a gay dog 
until he lost the tug of war with age. 
Still, that may have been only news- 
paper gossip. At any rate I looked up 
to find him glaring out upon us. In a 
moment he was in the center of the 
room dramatically waving a bunch of 
proofs, disgust on his face. 

“So it’s all true,” he hissed. “You are 
_ even so shameless as to bring your boon 
companions to this office. You're dis- 
charged, sir! Get out of here at once!” 


Learning to Write Vaudeville 
Sketches 


DURING the interim before my next 
newspaper job, I had swum so far out 
into the sketch-writing stream that 
there was no getting back. I don’t know 
that I want to get back now. After a 
while, a hit compensates for many bitter 
draughts. That I’ve had a fair measure 
of success is not because I’ve developed 
skill in handling material. Rather, it’s 
because I’ve developed skill in handling 
clients. That’s the prime secret if one 
could ever fully solve it. 

Just consider that every vaudeville 
performer has his own immutable idea 
of what a good sketch should be. But, 
if you think that eases the path of the 
writer, just stop to consider that his 
idea is negative, intransitive, indefinite. 
He’s like the woman shopping perpet- 
ually for a beautiful gown, who doesn’t 
know what she means by beautiful but 
hopes to stumble over it sometime. He 
may grudgingly accept the sketch you 

ive him; but ne matter how successful 
it may be, he always nurses the belief 
that it should have been a whole lot bet- 
ter, and would have been if he had 
patronized a writer intelligent enough 
to grasp his ideas, 

Ideas! Oh, those artistes with ideas! 
They're the particular bane of the 
novice at sketch architecture. This is 
because he works cheap and is uncom- 
plaining. It’s a type that includes the 
performer who boasts that he used to 
write all his own sketches. Formerly 
he was a graduate of the museums and 
medicine shows, but now he does his 
four or five turns a day in the picture 
houses. As the saying goes, he makes 
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good and is given time on one of the 
smaller vaudeville circuits. It is at this 
juncture that the sketch writer is ap- 
proached. Perhaps Mr. Performer has 
been told by the booking agent that he’ll 
have to have a new act; or else he de- 
cides to buy a sketch just because—as 
he sarcastically puts it—it seems to be 
the style. Otherwise—oh, well! he’ll 
really do ali the work, you know. Just 
wants you to smooth it over. Ideas! 
Why he’s got ideas to burn! 


Actor Would Supply the Ideas 


OF COURSE, since he’s to do all the 
brain work he only expects to pay a 
moderate price for the sketch. A mod- 
erate price, as he reckons it, will always 
pay for the paper and typewriting. He 
may come to terms finally, but he takes 
care to let you know that he regards 
you as a shining exponent of the hold- 
up. Put the one source of trouble that 
you never can eliminate, is that vaunted 
bunch of “ideas to burn.” He has ideas, 
sure enough—thousands of them. And 
some of them are mighty good ideas— 
they’ve been getting laughs for years. 
But the chiefest trouble is that he wants 
a hundred of them fitted in an act that 
can’t run over 18 minutes. It’s no use 
to point this out. _ 

“Oh, just work ’em in some way,” 
he’ll say loftily, as though it were a 
matter too trivial for consideration. 
“Swing ’em in here and there. You 
writers ought to know how to do those 
things. If I had time, I’d show you!” 

You tie him finally to a dozen of his 
ideas, and clear sailing seems in sight. 
But do not riot in your enthusiasm. 
Your client is back the very next morn- 
ing. He has thought the matter over and 
decided that the ideas he furnished you 
are not as good as some of the other 
ideas he has up his sleeve. After this 
happens several times, if a writer has 
any consideration for his mental health, 
he lets the performer do what he pro- 
posed in the beginning—that is, dictate 
just how the sketch should be written. 
That’s one of the reasons you see so 
many utterly inane acts on the vaude- 
ville stage, why so often a bit of pathos 
is interrupted while a juggling stunt or 
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some slap-stick comedy is interpo- 
lated. 

But I defy you to deter the man who 
has ideas to burn. What if So-and-so 
did feature comedy talking over the tele- 
phone? Didn’t he take it from So-and- 
so, who did it fifteen years ago? Be- 
sides, isn’t your client telling you how 
to make it absolutely original? These 
other So-and-so’s used to do it in black- 
face, and he’s going to do it in clown 
make-up, and sit on the edge of an air- 
ship, and talk over a wireless ’phone! 
Huh! 

Placing Praise and Blame 


AND who gets all the blame for the 
resulting sketch? Why, the sketch 
writer, tu be sure! Mr. Performer tells 
every other performer he meets what a 
“lemon” you are and how you took his 
goo money under false pretenses. Also, 
he tel!s all who will listen how much 
better his stuff used to go when he 
wrote his own acts. 

The one saving feature is that the 
public never knows who did write the 
act. Either the performer leaves your 
name from the program through spite ; 
or else your original arrangement was 
to that effect. Performers with ideas 
are usually jealous of the anticipated 
credit that will attach to the finished 
masterpiece. 

A couple of years ago, a certain 
Dutch comedy team—I’ll call them 
Blank and Blank—was sent to me by a 
friend for whom I had written an act. 
Afterward I was informed by them that 
this person wanted to get square for 
something they had done. Blank and 
Blank wanted something brand new, 
but they didn’t want to pay much money 
for it. They argued that it would be 
good advertising for me. 

We finally agreed on a price of $100, 
twenty-five dollars down as a retainer 
and the balance if the act was accepted. 
That looked like a fair business propo- 
sition, eh? 


Pharaoh’s ’Phone Number 


WE WILL say I placed the mise en 
scene on a desert. This isn’t the case, 
to be sure; but I’m selling Blank and 
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Blank material at a good price now, so 
it wont do to indicate them too definite- 
ly. The characters were to be two Ger- 
man tourists lost in the desert. There 
was to be a pyramid on the drop cur- 
tain, and their lines the usual non- 
sensical, jumbled-up Dutch patter, in 
this case dealing with the manners and 
customs of the ancient Egyptian. 

It took a month of my spare time to 
finish that act. Then I forwarded the 
manuscript to Blank and Blank, who 
were playing Orpheum time in the 
West. Three weeks later back came 
the manuscript. Blank and Blank didn’t 
care for it. They had decided that they 
would stick to their old act until they 
had time to write a new one themselyes. 
In conclusion, they thought I should re- 
fund the retaining fee. This galled me 
some, but pride triumphed and I did 
send them a check for $25. 

Some months later I heard casually 
that Blank and Blank were going big in 
the West and were using an act that - 
sounded very like the one I had pre- 
pared. I wrote to them about it. They 
replied that I was misinformed. Their 
act was entirely different. Some weeks 
later they played my town. Here’s how 
their act differed from mine: 

Instead of my desert scene with a 
pyramid, their drop showed a section 
of the Nile with a tomb in the fore- 
ground. Only one of the comedians 
was garbed as a tourist—the other was 
his servant. Barring the fact that the 
sequence of the lines was altered and 
there had been ruthless paraphrasing, 
the ideas in the act were mine from be- 
ginning to end. And yet, when our row 
took place, they stoutly contended—and 
I think believed—that the stuff was so 
absolutely changed that it was new. 
Here’s a fair sample of what they 
called changed: 

In my version the comedians have 
been talking about Pharaoh. One says, 
pointing to hieroglyphics on the pvra- 
mid: “What does B. C. 1011 mean?” 
The other replies—“I guess _ it’s 
Pharaoh’s ’phone number.” 

In their revision the conversation has 
been about Rameses. One remarks he 
wished he knew his ’phone number to 
call him up for a cigaret. “There it 
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is,” says the other, pointing to tomb, 
“Don’t you see—756 B.C.” 

“You never had a word in about 
cigarets!” indignantly declared one of 
the comedians. 

“No; besides, the numbers were 
changed!’ said the other. 

I may say that the court wherein we 
finally thrashed it out, didn’t agree with 
their line of reasoning. 


The Varieties of Vaudeville Humor 


OF COURSE, the well established 
writer doesn’t have to suffer these 
things. His prices are too high for any 
ut the successful performer; and suc- 
cess in vaudeville usually indicates, as a 
natural corollary, that the performer is 
intelligent. We'll say the writer’s price 
for an act is $500. Very well, the per- 
former in opening negotiations, pays 
down as a retainer one-fourth of that 
amount. And until that’s done he’s not 
furnished with any idea of what he’s 
going to get. Then when the act is fin- 
ished, it is delivered to the performer 
after he pays the balance due. Of 
course there are consultations while the 
material is being worked out. 

There is no hit-or-miss formula about 
this sort of sketch writing. Unless he 
is familiar with the work of the per- 
former, the writer goes once or more 
and sees him on the stage. Even with 
so apparently simple a thing as a mono- 
logue, this is necessary. There are as 
many different kinds of humor as there 
are of the serious stage work, and you 
have to fit the right kind to the right 
man. Take, for example, the three most 
clearly defined styles, and any vaude- 
ville patron will have no difficulty in 
assigning his favorite comedian to his 
proper place. 

First, there is the droll, quiet humor 
with the thought-out, logical point. Then 
. there is the “rapid-fire” wit which must 
be pattered on an audience like rain on 
a roof to gain the proper effect. Third, 
there is the grotesque stuff that, if you 
analyze it, contains neither point nor 
wit—but is laughable because it is 
utterly absurd to the point of lunacy. 

True, there is no inflexible rule as to 
how these various brands of fun are to 
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be presented, yet as a general thing it 
runs something like this: 

The thoughtful point humor is - 
adapted only to the type of monologist 
who works in ordinary street clothes, 
delivering his talk slowly and distinctly, 
and employing no peculiar mannerisms. 

Rapid-fire wit is best suited to the 
“sidewalk” conversationalist (either 
alone or in team), there being more or 
less eccentric make-up and business to 
fit the eccentricity of the style of humor. 

Then there is the absolutely crazy 
patter that depends upon ludicrous, far- 
fetched, even impossible make-up, action 
and methods of delivery. 

No one comedian is master of all 
three styles. The quiet humorist who 
essayed the grotesque would fail miser- 
ably; while his own successful mono- 
logue, under the manipulation of the 
absurdity expert would be about as 
funny as the Fourth of July reading 
of the Constitution. There must be a 
certain consistency even in inconsis- 
tency; and, like the medical specialist, 
the sketch writer is paid not so much 
for the actual writing as for his know- 
— to diagnose exactly what his client 
needs, 


A Hybrid Monologue 


A COUPLE of years ago a very 
prominent comedian conceived a plan to 
get the “best ever” monologue. At first 
glance it looked like a brilliant hunch. 
It was to be a sort of composite mono- 
logue of the best humor by the best 
writers, 

To these went letters from the come- 
dian asking that jokes be submitted. 
For every one he used he promised to 
pay $25. The standing of the artist 
assured a square deal and there is no 
doubt that he received hundreds of the 
best jokes that the writers could pro- 
duce. From the crop he skimmed the 
cream and paid as he agreed. 

I heard that hybrid monologue the 
first time it was produced. It was a 
sorry failure. Just why, it seemed im- 
possible to say. Any one of the jokes 
separately was a gem. But here was 
the trouble. The monologue, first of 
all, lacked continuity of thought, being 
a patchwork from the minds of different 
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writers. But, most important, of all 
that superlative humor, two-thirds 
didn’t fit the personality of the come- 
dian. 

Here let me pause to say that the 
joke that reads best is not the one that 
gets across in the monologue. And also 
that a joke is made or marred by the 
way it is deliveréd. Naturally the writer 
who creates and drapes the funny 
thought is best able to judge how it will 
be most effective. That’s why with a 
one-line pun there will often go a half 
page of bracketed instructions. It ex- 
plains, also, why the same joke from one 
comedian is side-splitting, and from an- 
other is as sad as a sore tooth. 

Don’t misunderstand me that it is 
impossible to patch up, or expand, or 
modify a monologue or sketch after it 
has once been written. In truth it’s only 
by this method that the successful artist 
keeps up to date. But it must be done 
by the writer familiar with the perform- 
er and his material or, better still, by 
the one who wrote the original act. 


The Factor of Timeliness 


COMES some event of general in- 
terest like the Mexican tangle and not a 
writer but is telegraphed by some of his 
patrons to rush some appropriate ma- 
terial. Most writers will have already 
prepared a variegated lot of stuff along 
the desired line. To the artist doing.a 
political monologue he sends jokes 
touching on the political humors of the 
situation. To another who has a bur- 
lesque military act he sends material 
and suggestions for caricaturing the 
operations of the Mexican soldiery. So 
down the list to fit the various kinds of 
acts. 

“Why does Miss So-and-so always 
play silly country girl parts in her 
sketches?” ask the admirers of one 
popular young actress. It’s a reasonable 
query. Miss So-and-so is pretty, petite, 
shapely, in fact a veritable bundle of 
pulchritude. The answer is that Miss 
So-and-so is level-headed. She has a pe- 
culiar lisp, impossible of correction. It 
fits the silly girl parts. In a straight 
Part it would make her ridiculous. 

This fitting the act to personal limita- 


tions applies pretty generally to every 
successful artist who sticks to some line 
for which the theatre-goers can see no 
good reason. It’s the chief problem of 
the sketch writer. And right here let 
me say that most artists reach the head- 
line class not so much because of what 
they can do well, but because they are 
sensible enough to know and avoid the 
things they can’t do well. 

Almost as worrisome as the perform- 
er with ideas to burn, is the one who is 
too versatile. It must be taken into ac- 
count that the average artist who has 
some stunt that ever gained a ripple 
would almost rather go out of business 
than leave the accomplishment out of 
any sketch he is having written. This 
is bad enough in the case of the big 
headliners whose favorite “bit” is 
meritorious and really an identifying 
part of their work ; but just consider the 
performer who in a stormy career has 
taken a whack at a dozen different acts 
and, picking out what he considers the 
particular bright bit of each, wants it in- 
corporated in a new stage vehicle that 
must be “new and up-to-date.” Add to 
this the fact that none of the things is 
original with him and none of them 
done well. 


“The Unique Entertainers” 


I CHERISH as a sort of curiosity a 
letter I received from a sketch team 
whose impressive letter-head justifiably 
set forth that they were “The Unique 
Entertainers.” They were in search of 
a novel act. Here are some of the speci- 
fications, though to be sure not set forth 
as they put them: 

It must be a sketch with a defined 
story plot, containing both comedy and 
pathos and with a musical tendency. 
Something like ‘The Littlest Girl” was 
suggested, “only it ‘must be {full of 
laughs.” 

During the action, my prospective 
clients wanted opportunity for the fol- 
lowing interpolations: 

Imitations of Elsie Janis giving imi- 
tations (to be done by woman). 

. Acrobatic Dance (for man). 

Trick piano playing and cornet solo 

(for team). 
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One song and dance (for team). 
_ One descriptive song (for man, who 
has good baritone voice). 

Protean recitation (by woman, intro- 
ducing costume changes). 

A bit of comedy bar work. (For man. 

He helpfully suggested that this might 
be introduced plausibly via a gas chan- 
delier, as the same was to be a boxed 
interior. ) 
’ There were a few other things he 
would like to have put in, and he was 
tefreshingly sanguine that I could easily 
arrange the dialogue so that the stunts 
would not conflict with either the 
comedy or pathos of the playlet. Solely 
through curiosity I reckoned the time 
it would take for these interpolations 
alone and found it to be an hour and 
five minutes. 

Of course when a hodge-podge such 
as this is squeezed in willy-nilly, the in- 
evitable failure is always the fault of 
the sketch writer. I have yet to meet 
one performer who wasn’t as clever as 
anybody, provided he had the proper 
material. Hits are always due to the 
performer’s great talent—misses be- 
cause the writer was incompetent. 


Thespian Delusions 


AND there’s still another burden for 
the sketch writer—perhaps the greatest 
of all in some respects. 
psychological mystery that no matter 
what their calling, most people nurse 
the delusion that they are better fitted 
for something else. Or it may be due 
to that quirk of human nature that 
makes every individual admire his op- 
posite. Take the average profes- 
sional entertainer browsing around for 
ideas and usually he selects what pleases 
him, not what he is most capable of do- 
ing. It is true of every walk of the pro- 
fession. Thus we see comedians who 
have never rested until they essayed 
Shakespeare, tragedians who.affirm that 
if they had only followed the high-road 
of comedy they would have made the 
world sit up, #genues who yearn for 
a chance at emotional acting; while if 
you hearken to the majority of leading 
women, they will assure you that when 
they were denied an opportunity at 


It’s due to the 
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soubrette parts, the stage lost another 
Lotta. 

In the “legitimate” branch of the pro- 
fession, of course, these fancy flights 
are largely curbed by the managers— 
curse ‘em! But in vaudeville, where 
each is his own boss, sweet independ- 
ence rules the way. 

A sketch writing friend of mine was 
commissioried to prepare an act for a 
really talented young woman who had 
been appearing in a playlet. She had 
made good in a rather quiet part that 
fitted her like the proverbial glove. But 
when she decided to strike out for her- 
self she hit on—what do you suppose? 
She wanted material 4 Ja Eva Tanguay. 
Not imitation stuff, you understand, but 
brand new songs and quips along. the 
Tanguay style! 

She was a pitiable frost. Vim and 
action and acrobatic personality weren’t 
her strong cards. Metaphorically speak- 
ing, she was a stage elephant trying to 
get away convincingly with the antics 
of a live-wire race horse. If you can 
imagine Tanguay trying to act Camille 
you have a reversed vision of the incon- 
gruity. 

And. here’s the illuminating finis to 
the thing. After the aspiring lady had 
berated the writer as incompetent and 
thrown the material back on his hands, 
he submitted a couple of those songs to 
Miss Tanguay. One of them is the 
bright particular hit in her present 
répertowre; and her admirers declare it 
is perhaps the most characteristic bit 
she has ever done. 


Writing an Act for a Blind Actor 


THERE are exceptions to this rule, 
of course, and one in particular comes 
to mind. Some ten years ago a rather 
well known vaudeville comedian with 
a strong tendency toward acrobatics, 
was injured in such a way that his eye- 
sight became badly affected. He was 
warned that at any moment, particu- 
larly if he continued his violent exer- 
tions, he might become stone blind. As 
a result, the performer, having saved a 
considerable sum, left the stage and 
went into the insurance business. Three 
years later, a couple of “con men” got 
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all his money in return for stock in a 
“phony” rubber plantation, and our 
friend found himself on the verge of 
actual want. In his predicament he 
turned toward the stage. One thing in 
his favor was that he was willing to 
listen to reason. 

There was considerable difficulty in 
evolving a sketch, not only in view of 
the man’s disability, but also because it 
was absolutely necessary to incorporate 
an opportunity for some of the work 
that had made him successful in the 
old days. 

The result was a playlet rather 
somber, to be sure, and yet redeemed 
by a happy ending. The old performer 
played the part of a blind man, this ex- 
plaining his necessarily uncertain move- 
ments about the stage. Never mind the 
plot, except that there was a young 
daughter and a villain on her trail. In 
one scene occurred a life and death 
struggle between the villain and the 
blind father. It doesn’t sound much, 
but it was a sensation. Utilizing many 
of the old acrobatic stunts, the contest- 
ants wrestled over chairs and tables, 
hurling each other about with the ex- 
treme of realism. In a dimly lighted 
stage it was nerve-racking; and except 
for the misfortune that the actor died 
a couple of months after he first put the 
act on, it would have remained a vaude- 
ville success for years. 

Although this sketch would have been 
equally effective with any other capable 
actor, we never could get one to take 
the part. Legitimate actors there were 
in plenty who wanted the rdle; but the 
chief requirement was that the actor be 
skilled in acrobatic falls. For some rea- 
son all the acrobatic actors we ap- 
proached made the same objection— 
they feared it would be unlucky to play 
the part of a blind man. I leave it to 
you whether acrobats, because of their 
hazardous profession, bow more to 
such superstitions than others. 


Curious Inconsistencies 


MANY performers come under what 
I call the “weather-vane” class. He’s 
the artist easy enough to please in the 
beginning, but who forever after he 
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puts on the sketch judges whether it is 
a hit, not by the way it is generally re- 
ceived, but is cast in the depths or 
elevated to the heights by different 
audiences, and drinks in as gospel, for 
the time being, what each house man- 
ager has to say in comment. 

I had one such client who could sing 
a bit, dance a bit, and patter a bit. He 
joined a woman partner with about the 
same equipment of accomplishments, 
plus good looks. I got them up a rather 
novel singing, dancing and talking act, 
foolishly agreeing to do any fixing over 
that was necessary. They telegraphed 
me after their first performance: 


Act great hit. 
agement pleased. 


Congratulations. Man- 


The following Monday night I re- 
ceived a wire like this’: 
Something wrong. Think it is second 


song. Will cut it out. Telegraph me 
some talk to take its place. 


Not long after came this: 


Local manager says lines are rotten. 
Begin to agree with him. Will try all 
songs and dances. Please rush me two 
lively songs. 

After this had been repeated perhaps 
a dozen times, the requests being for 
about everything from a character reci- 
tation to suggestions for a novel en- 
trance—the telegrams always coming 
C. O. D.—I decided to wash my hands 
of the matter. Considering everything, 
I figured my client had got all he paid 
for. He didn’t. 

I often wonder how so many in the 
vaudeville business get the idea that 
writing a sketch calls simply for the 
amount of work necessary to typewrite 
the lines on paper. Experience doesn’t 
seem to remove this delusion; or it may 
be, as I often suspect, that they imagine 
that they can get a lower price by be- 
littling the amount of effort required. 
They saunter in and ask for a sketch as 
they would go to a grocery and ask for 
a couple of pounds of codfish. 


The Idea-Grafter 


ESPECIALLY is this true of the 
“idea-grafters.” And often, I am sorry 
to say, these are performers whose 
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standing in the business is solid enough 
to act as a “come-on” for the unso- 
phisticated writer. 

“Come and see my act,” they say 

‘preezily. “Then dope up something 
novel. I'll sure take it if it’s as good 
as the work I hear you are turning out!” 

“What sort of an act? Any particular 
line ?” 

“Use your own judgment. That’s good 
enough for me. Get up anything as lony 
as it’s new.” 

Well, unless you have bitten before, 
you do as he suggests. That is, you 
waste hours at the theatre, and more 
hours in thought. Then you give him 
the rough outline of a sketch. He likes 
it! Finest thing ever! Of course it’ll 
need some changing. He’ll dope it over 
and write you from the road. 

You never hear from him unless you 
write, when he returns the stuff with 
the message that he’s decided it wont 
do. Perhaps, later, you recognize some 
of your ideas in his act. He is puzzled. 
Must be coincidence or sort of mental 
telegraphy, he suggests. He is certain 
he took no idea of what you furnished 
him. 

One of my early experiences was 
with a temporary celebrity. Trans- 
actions with stage celebrities are always 
experiences. It comes about through 
the comparatively recent tendency of 
managers in search of novelties, to make 
headliners of persons who have leaped 
into the public eye through exploits ab- 
solutely away from the theatrical busi- 
ness. It isn’t so difficult, usually, to fit 
up an act for these stage novices as one 
might think. True, the ambitions of 
these aspirants are always far away 
from the things that have made them 
famous, but the managerial ukase usu- 
ally brings them to reason. 

Is it a baseball star? Then you give 
him a hero part in a baseball sketch, in 
which, garbed in his working togs, he 
saves the home team from defeat and 
wins the girl. The wireless hero of a 
C. Q. D. rescue, does his bit surrounded 
by wireless apparatus; the celebrated 
aéronaut enters on a miniature aéro- 
plane and, incidental to the sketch, de- 
scribes its workings. So down through 
the long list, including bicyclists, Arctic 
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explorers, e¢ al, the prime motive being 
to exhibit them to a curious public in 
the role that gained them notoriety in 
real life. 


An Experience with a Prize-Fighter 


MY CELEBRITY happened to be a 
certain pugilist who at the time of 
which I speak was prominently in the 
public eye. He had his own idea of what 
he wanted to do on the stage and no ar- 
guments could sway him. The logical 
thing for him was a sketch with a spar- 
ring partner so that athletic work and 
sparring bouts could be introduced. But 
not for him! He wanted something 
more refined. Hadn’t Jim Corbett made 
good as'a monologue comedian? Very 
well—then get him up a monologue! 
There was no particular hurry because 
it would be two months before he went 
on the boards. 

No advance payment could be 
squeezed from this particular stel- 
lar light. He wasn’t going to buy a 
chicken in the egg, as he put it. But 
this was his promise. If the monologue 
was good enough to use he would not 
only pay a good price down, but also 
allow a liberal percentage of his salary. 
Almost any sketch writer will take a 
chance on a royalty basis when the 
artist is big enough; and this proposi- 
tion sounded worth while in view of the 
engagements he had already been given 
contracts for. 

I labored on that monologue as never 
before. There was first the difficulty of 
selecting material that hit his fancy and 
at the same time had a chance of gettiny 
across. Anything pertaining to fisticuffs 
was ruled out from the beginning. He 
wouldn’t even stand for a joke that re- 
ferred to the arena. We compromised 
on an eccentric soldier act with a couple 
of specially written songs. Incidentally, 
I paid for the musical composition on 
them. 

My client had a voice that matched 
his brawn, as much sense of humer as 
a rabbit; and as for conceiving how to 
deliver a monologue—well, little Elvira, 
who recites Mary’s Larrb at the Sunday 
school concert, could have given him 
helpful suggestions. 





VAUDEVILLE ACTS TO FIT 


Two mornings each week he used to 
come to my home for rehearsal. Being 
engaged on a morning newspaper, I 
usually slept until about eleven o’clock. 
Rehearsal days I dragged myself from 
bed at seven o’clock so we could get in 
several hours’ practice. To tell the truth, 
I was willing to do it every morning. 
I wanted the act to be a success. But 
this didn’t suit him. He had other busi- 
ness engagements about which he was 
very mysterious. I knew it wasn’t his 
training. He attended to that after- 
noons, 


A Pugilistic Pleasantry 


WELL, we turned my flat into bed- 
lam, ranting about, yelling, and worry- 
ing over and over those songs until the 
neighbors began to act coolly toward 
my wife. Then finally came the time 
for my pupil to go westward for his big 
pugilistic encounter, and peace and sat- 
isfaction settled on my soul. He wasn’t 
half bad, I flattered myself. 

Therefore I was pretty sanguine that 
the act would make good, backed as 1t 
was by my client’s prominence. Still, 
with royalties in mind, I was anxious 
for him to gain increased laurels by win- 
ning the fight. So, on the battle night, 
when the glad tidings came of his vic- 
tory, I needs must repair to the press 
club to work off some of my excess 
jubilation, In the course of the wee 
hours I draped myself at the edge of 
a small table with two congenial souls. 
There was a definite bond between us. 





They, too, were struggling sketch 
writers ; and I must confess that I felt 
a sneaky sort of exultation at the jeal- 
ousy I was going to arouse in them. 

“See here, boys,” said I, managing 
to put the soft pedal on my elation. 
“I’m going to give you a piece of news. 
It’s been a secret. I’ve written— —’s 
vaudeville act, and I’ve been rehearsing 
him every Monday and Wednesday 
morning !” 

“What!” they shouted in the most 
approved chorus girl unison. My sur- 
prise was obviously a success. But my 
smile withered before it was fairly 
launched. 

Said one, glaring at me defiantly: 

“Why, I’ve written him an act in 
secret, and been drilling him Tuesdays 
and Fridays!” 

“Here too,” groaned the other, wide- 
eyed with surprise. “Only I’ve been 
working with him Thursdays and 
Saturdays!” 

It is easy to imagine the character of 
the observations that arose from that 
table. Still, I’m pretty certain that each 
of us nursed the hope that ours would 
be the act selected by the arch schemer. 

But we never found out. Three days 
later, that balloon collapsed for each 
of us. It had been discovered that the 
big western fight was a fake through. 
and through and that. our client had 
been the chief framer-up. He was dis- 
credited; in sporting circles his name 
became the synonym for piker. The 
vaudeville managers without a single 
exception canceled all his contracts. 








ANOTHER TALE OF 


CHAPTER I 
THE SMILE OF FICKLE FORTUNE 


AROLD DOGSTORY, the press- 
agent, crossed Broadway with a 
quick, firm step, and turned into 

a side street in the theatrical district. 
Stopping before an institution over the 
door of which three golden balls hung 
ostentatiously, he looked proudly up and 
down the street. 

No one he knew was in sight. He 
entered. 

Emerging a few moments later with 
a jaunty air, happy and smiling, he cas- 


HAROLD DOGSTORY 


ually threw open the old reliable fur 
overcoat—which smelled suspiciously of 
some subtle odor remotely resembling 
moth-balls—and felt for the rather 
massive gold watch in his vest pocket. 

“Only four o’clock?” he murmured. 
“Ah, a good day’s work!” 

Strolling toward the Rialto, he slipped 
on a pair of soft silken gloves, carefully 
turning the stone of a rather bulky dia- 
mond ring, and stopped in a haber- 
dasher’s to purchase a nifty stick. Then, 
the embodiment of outward prosperity, 
he strolled back to Broadway, the 
breezes making his overcoat flutter so 
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that the rich fur lining was plainly 
visible. 
Harold Dogstory, the press-agent, 


-was evidently upon his feet again, and 


soon the rumor ran quickly up and down 
the thoroughfare that some one had 
slipped our hero a bunch of real money, 
and that he was e’en then disporting 
himself gloriously before all the bars of | 
Broadway. 

“A good day’s work!” repeated 
Harold, as he took the subway to Har- 
lem and the little flat where Katherine, 
his wife, and their little dog, awaited his 
home-coming every evening. “A good 
day’s work! To-night, at least, fate 
smiles upon me. The feast of Lucullus 
shall be none too good for Katherine, 
and champagne shall burst forth like 
Niagara at my command. This shall be 
a féte day, and in token of the great 
deal I have just put through, why— 
even our little dog shall have meat.” 


CHAPTER II 
CAUGHT IN THE FATAL SNARE 


“Well, wife, I hooked a boob to-day.” 

With these simple, direct words, 
Harold Dogstory greeted the faithful 
wife of his bosom, as he entered the 
hall-way of their little Harlem flat. 

Katherine Dogstory sprang forward, 
radiant with happiness, glad in the an- 
ticipated joy that these few tidings con- 
veyed to her. 

“I knew you’d put one over sooner 
or later, Harold,” she cried gladly. “But 
now that you’ve got a good one—to 
judge by the fact that you are wearing 
your fur overcoat and have redeemed 


1 ey watch and ring—please, Harold, 


or my sake, nurse him along tenderly. 
[Be good to him, Harold, and be careful. 
Don’t shove him out on the ice.” 
Harold Dogstory carefully shook the 
odor of moth balls from the fur over- 
coat, hung it in the closet, and turned 
to pet Pom-Pom, the dog, clamoring 
with timorous barks for a little atten- 
tion, for even the little dog seemed to 
realize that at last things were looking 
up for the hard working press-agent. 
“Leave it to me, this time,” declared 
Harold, seating himself comfortably in 
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an easy chair. “Things have been pretty 
rough with us since Flossie Fortescue 
retired from theatricals, to marry a 
stage door John. She was always good 
for fifty a week to get her pictures in 
the papers. 

“Then David Dedhead gave me the ~ 
double cross after I had made his last 
play, ‘A Shriek in the Night,’ a howling 
success. But now at last I am fixed on 
Easy Street, for I’ve caught a boob.” 

Katherine Dogstory gazed admiringly 
at the pale, handsome features of her 
hard-working, energetic young husband, 
as he triumphantly swept back a few 
rebellious locks of curly dark hair dis- 
playing a somewhat massive and intel- 
lectual brow. 

“Who is he, dear?” she asked. 

“Percival Perkins, son of Omaha’s 
princely pork packer,” replied Harold; 
proudly. “His father has twenty mil- 
lions, and he himself draws down an 
allowance of a hundred thousand a 
year.” 

Katherine gasped in astonishment. 

“But how?” she inquired. 

Harold raised his left hand with a 
warning gesture. 

“Nothing wrong,” he said. “Oh, it’s 
all on the level. But don’t you see, Percy 
has written a play and wants to put up 
the money to back it himself. That is 
where I come in!” 

Rising proudly before his awed 
spouse, Harold took out a roll of bills, 
peeled off a greenback, and tossed it 
to her. ; 

“There’s a little chicken feed on ac- 
count,” he said, grandly. “You can treat 
Pom-Pom to a steak if you like, and use 
the rest yourself.” 

Into the eyes of Katherine Dogstory 
came tears of gratitude. 

“Oh, Harold,” she cried. “You were 
always generous when you had a mitt 
full of bills. What shall I do with all 
this money? Why, you’ve actually given 
me two dollars.” 


CHAPTER III 
STRINGING THE WIRES 


“T will need five thousand dollars 
more to-day.” 
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With these words Harold Dogstory 
strode into the inner office of the mag- 
nificent suite which he had taken in the 
name of Percival Perkins, and faced 
that young man—who was obviously 
annoyed at the interruption, for he grew 
very red in the face, and abruptly 
moved away from a very charming 
young lady who likewise moved in the 
opposite direction, and nervously es- 
sayed to re-adjust a disarranged hat. 

“Er—I’ll speak of this again—Miss 
Gazelle,” said Percy, abruptly. “If you 
will call to-morrow, I will decide wheth- 
er we can give you the engagement you 
desire.” 

“Thank you so much, Mr. Perkins,” 
said Gertrude Gazelle, haughtily. “I am 
so glad to do business with you direct, 
instead of with your subordinates, for 
‘you of course wrote the play and know 
just the sort of girl you want to play 
the leading réle.” 

Harold Dogstory met her contemp- 
tuous gaze calmly. In younger and hap- 
pier days, he had known this proud 
beauty who now swept from the room 
with a smile for Percy and a frown for 
him. But friendship ceases when it be- 
comes a matter of theatrical engage- 
ments, and Harold had regretfully in- 
formed Percy that Miss Gazelle was a 
punk actress. 

“But she says you once acted as her 
press-agent and wrote great notices, 
complimentary of her wonderful tal- 
ents,” Percy had expostulated.. Harold, 
however, carefully pointed out that he 
could not expect to be considered per- 
sonally responsible for paragraphs and 
opinions which had been financially sub- 
sidized. Hence he had given Miss Ga- 
zelle the gate, and it now grieved him 
to find her on terms of friendly in- 
timacy with Mr. Perkins. 

It wasn’t professional etiquette for 
Gertrude to try and annex Percy, when 
she knew that he—Harold—had dug up 
the boob. 

But back to the opening speech of this 
chapter. 

“Five thousand dollars?” repeated 
Percy. “Sure—better take ten thousand, 
if you think you’ll need it.” 

“Five will do for the present,” re- 
sponded Harold, cautiously. “Later on 
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we will have to deposit ten thousand as 
advance rental for the theatre—which, 
as you fully understand, we are required 
to rent outright, because all managers 
are leary of plays by new authors.” 

Percy Perkins wrote the check and 
handed it to Harold. 

“We'll show them,” he cried, enthusi- 
astically. “I haven't been hanging 
around stage doors for nothing. I’ve 
learned a few things about shows. I 
know a good one from a bad one. And 
now that I’ve written a play, I’m going 
to see that it gets produced, and makes 
a hit. Eh, Harold ?” 

Harold coughed. 

“Of course we all hope it will be a big 
hit,” he responded, craftily. “But don’t 
be surprised if it takes time—look how 
these funny boys on the press roasted 
‘Florodora’ and what a fortune it made 
because the manager insisted on keeping 
it on.” 

Percy Perkins slammed his fist down 
on the desk. 

“Then we'll keep this one on until it 
does make a hit,” he cried. “I’ve got 
the money and you’ve got the brains, 
and we'll form a partnership. What do 
you say to that,’Harold? I'll give you 
half the profits the new play makes, if 
you stick to me.” 

Harold Dogstory thought quickly. If 
the play made a hit, of course his share 
of the profits would be tremendous. But 
if it failed—ah, what then? 

“Tt’s rotten,” he murmured to himself. 
“This guy’s simply trying to get out of 
paying me a salary by offering to make 
me a partner. Nix on such rough stuff.” 

“Well, Harold, your answer?” 

“If it’s the same to you,” responded 
Haraold, carefully, “I would prefer to 
continue on a salary. That little hundred 
dollars every week listens good to me, 
and while I hope the play makes a lot 
of money, give me mine every Satur- 
day. No profit sharing—cash in the 
envelope.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE POWER OF THE PRESS 


“T will never write another play r 
With these words, Percival Perkins, 
the pork packer’s son, threw down a 














batch of morning newspapers, and 
leaned back despairingly in the heavy 
leather arm-chair of his luxurious office. 

Harold Dogstory, the press-agent, en- 
deavored to cheer up the luckless young 
author. 

“They got some smart alecks on these 
papers as critics,” said Harold, “but 
after all, the newspapers can’t kill a 
good show if it’s the real goods and 
the people find it out. You don’t want 
to get discouraged, Percy, Force the 
thing along.” 

Percival Perkins lifted his head and 
a gleam of hope came into his eyes. 

“Do you really think we can survive 
these crushing criticisms?” he gasped. 

Harold Dogstory patted himself 
proudly on the breast. 

“Wait until I get in some of my good 
press work,” he declared. “I’m going to 
pull a peach of a story about Miss Ga- 
zelle being a daughter of the King of 
Spain—historical documents to prove it 
reproduced in facsimile—and then a 
couple of second story men are going to 
break into the flat of Ridgely Wrotter, 
the leading man, tie him hand and foot 
and rob his flat of a lot of fake jewelry. 
Before a week is over, everyone in town 
will be talking about your new comedy 
—‘A Scream for a Week,’ and you'll be 
ordering the box office to sell tickets for 
the Fourth of July matinée. 

Percy Perkins rose to his feet and ex- 
tended his hand cordially to young 
Dogstory. 

“I am feeling better already,” he 
cried. “We will do as you say.” 

Harold hesitated a moment. 

“Just one thing more,” he added. 
“You know the papers gave Miss Ga- 
zelle an awful panning, as I expected. 
I told you she was on the blink as an 
actress, but somehow she hypnotized 
you into giving her the leading réle. 
Maybe you’d better ‘can’ her at once.” 

Percival Perkins frowned. 

“Enough of this,” he declared an- 
grily. “In my judgment, Miss Gazelle 
is a rising young actress, and it is en- 
tirely possible that I may star her next 
season. I have engaged you to handle 
certain business details but—don’t pre- 
sume too far, Harold Dogstory. Don’t 
presume too far.” 
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CHAPTER V 
TRIMMING THE BOOB 


“The rent must be paid to-night.” 
With these words, old Peter Passpad, 
owner and builder of a dozen theatres, 
faced Percival Perkins, the pork pack- 
er’s son, and Harold Dogstory, in the 

private office of the theatre. 

It was two weeks after the premiére 
of the original comedy by Mr. Perk- 
ins, “A Scream for a Week,” and the 
advance rent of $10,000 had been ex- 
hausted. 

It now remained for the young play- 
wright to decide whether he would close 
the show or continue it further on a 
rental basis. 

“What were the first week’s receipts, 
Harold?” inquired the son of Omaha’s 
pork packing king. 

“Eight hundred and sixty-eight dol- 
lars,” replied Harold, offhand. How 
well he knew the figures, for night after 
night the dread totals had been given 
him, and he had mentally calculated the 
total losses for two weeks at this rate. 
Unless he could persuade Percy to 
force the run, the play would close and 
his salary would stop. 

“And the second week?” 

“For the week ending to-night, thir- 
teen hundred and twelve.” 

Percy Perkins pondered. 

“An increase of five hundred on the 
week,” he mused. “If it keeps up like 
this for ten weeks, we will soon play 
to paying business.” 

Harold sighed with joy. Evidently 
Percy was willing to continue the en- 
gagement. Each week meant more sal- 
ary for him. 

“Well,” declared old Peter Passpad, 
“T make all my money renting my thea- 
tre. I never take a chance. I'll let any 
bum star or poor show play my house, 
but I want the rent in advance.” 

Percival Perkins took out his check- 
book and scribbled a few lines on a 
blank check. Rising, he tossed this con- 
temptuously toward the owner of the 
playhouse. 

“There is the rent for twenty weeks 
in advance,” he declared, dramatically. 
“Harold, get out posters announcing 
that tickets are now on sale for the spe- 
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cial Fourth of July matinée and for La- 
bor Day. This show is going to play on 
all summer if it take’s my entire allow- 
ance for a whole year.” 


CHAPTER VI 
SUCCESS UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


“T can’t understand it, sir, but we 
seem to have more money on hand than 

we need.” 

' Sydney Sellem, the treasurer of the 
theatre, went over the figures of his 
statement a second time, and handed it 
to Harold. 

“The blamed show actually made 
money last week,” repeated Sydney. 
“There’s a profit, even over the rent, of 
nearly three hundred dollars.” 

Harold Dogstory held a finger to his 
lips warningly. 

“Keep the surplus on hand, and don’t 
tell Mr. Perkins,” he said, mysteriously. 
“We will probably have to mace him 
for another check next week, and this 
will help to pay next week’s losses.” 

The time was seven weeks’s after the 
premiére of “A Scream for a Week.” 
Despite the dire predictions of old 
Herbert Hootowle, the dramatic critic, 
that the play wouldn’t scream longer 
than a week; despite the flippant com- 
ment of Freddy Fatface, the rotund 
critic; despite the knocks and jokes 
about papa’s pork money aiding the 
drama, “A Scream for a Week” was 
now actually in its seventh week, and in 
accordance with time- honored custom, 
was being announced by Harold as— 
“Thirty-Second week—Ninth Month— 
Second Year.” 

People from the rural districts, who 
had never read the New York criticisms, 
went to see “A Scream for a Week” 
because of these advertisements. 

Harold’s press work, too, had brought 
a few strangers to gaze curiously at the 
daughter of the King of Spain, and at 
Ridgely Wrotter, the actor, who had 
been robbed of family jewels by daring 
burglars. 

And so the tide had turned, and Per- 
cival Perkins’ play, from being a failure, 
had actually played to profitable receipts 
for a single week. 
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The eighth week was bigger than the 
seventh. There was a profit of fifteen 
hundred and eighiy seven dollars. 

The ninth week showed the beginning 
ofa riot. Even the hardened New York 
veterans argued that any play which 
could run nine weeks must be worth 
seeing, and commenced to buy tickets 
for “A Scream for a Week.” Then so- 
ciety took up the fad and went to see 
the little comedy which had existed for 
nine weeks in spite of the roasts of the 
critics. 

The tenth week was absolute capacity, 
The profits for that week were $4,. 
456.75. When Harold broke the news 
to Percival Perkins, and turned in the 
bank draft for the week’s profit, he wore 
a mourning band across his right sleeve. 
He had reason to mourn. 

If he had only taken the partnership 
proposition instead of the salary, his 
share of the week’s graft would have 
been $2,226.37. But he had stuck out 
for the certainty. He had turned down 
the gambling chance, and was only a 
salaried pinhead after all. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE PENALTY OF PROSPERITY 


“You must discharge Harold Dog- 
story.” 

The speaker was Gertrude Gazelle, 
the famous actress, now leading woman 
of “A Scream for a Week,” just enter- 
ing upon the twenty-third week of its 
phenomenal run. 

The smartly groomed actress, attired 
in the latest mode of harem skirt in 
readiness for photographers waiting to 
snap-shot her as she called on the news- 
papers to show them the latest style, 
spoke with a determined air, and Perci- 
val Perkins quailed before her flashing 
eyes. 

“But he has made the whole show a 
success,” protested Percy. “It was he 
who persuaded me to back the show. It 
was he who told me what a good play 
I had written. It was he who advised 
me, who has been invaluable as my con- 
fidential assistant—” 

“Yes—and who handed out that large 
and juicy fake about my being a 
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daughter of the King of Spain,” broke 
in the excited actress. “The idea of 
passing out such a lemon story—the sort 
of stuff that might do for chorus girls, 
but not for Maude Adams or me. No: 
Harold Dogstory must go.” 

The playwright gazed pleadingly at 
the obdurate actress, sighed, and said, 
weakly: 

“Very well, Gertie. As you wish.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
OUT INTO THE WORLD AGAIN 


“For you, Mr. Dogstory.” 

Harold had just finished making up a 
statement of the profits and losses 
during the twenty-three weeks of “A 
Scream for a Week.” It showed that the 
net profits, deducting all losses, were 
$47,567.50. ; 

“One half of that would be $23,- 
783.75,” murmured Harold audibly. 
“Against which I have actually 
drawn a hundred a week for twenty- 
three weeks. Ah, I thought I had 


caught a boob, but it appears a boob 
caught me.” 

“For you, Mr. Dogstory.” 

‘A smart looking page boy in uniform 
stood before him. The neat gold letters 
upon his cap, the rich uniform he wore, 
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had all been ordered by Harold Dog- 
story, the prince of press-agents, who 
had attained much space and publicity 
by following the English custom of uni- 
formed ushers and escorts at the theatre. 

Harold took the small, plain envelope 
with trembling fingers. Some dark fore- 
boding of disaster made him shake as 
with the palsy. He hoped the boy did 
not notice his agitation. Summoning 
all his courage, he tore open the en- 
velope. A check and a note fluttered 
out. 

“After Saturday night—two weeks ~ 
salary herewith—” 

The words whirled round and round 
before his eyes. He almost fell off his 
chair. Then, carefully examining the 
check and making sure it was for the 
proper amount, he rose jauntily, brushed 
back the dark, curly hair from his high, 
white brow, bade the menial bring his 
fur overcoat, and sauntered forth into 
the world. 

“After all,” he murmured, optimis- 
tically, “I’ve had salary for twenty- 
three weeks, which is more than lots 
of them got this season. The Parks will 
soon begin to open, and there’s always 
something doing at Coney Island for a 
live press-agent who knows his business, 
Twenty-three thousand I might have 
had—I wonder who was the boob?” 
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THIS is the first of a series of articles in which Mr. F les, one of the best known 


theatrical authorities in America, will consider a number o 


famous plays, tracing their 


histories from their inception down to the present day. 


No. I—“CASTE” 


E WERE speaking of John Sleep- 
er Clarke, the famous comedian 
of half a century ago, and an old 

Philadelphian mentioned one of those 
intimacies of a period that cut right 
through the roseate haze of the Glorious 
Past and bring one into laughing prox- 


imity with its facts. Mr. Clarke, whose 
wife was Edwin Booth’s sister and one 
of whose sons undertook to wear thé 
tragedian’s mantle in Richelieu, Iago, 
Hamlet and other Booth rdéles, was the 
reigning favorite of his day in Phila- 
delphia and there amassed a fortune, 
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augmenting his professional profits by 
successful real estate investments. When 
at his height he left Philadelphia, estab- 
lished himself in London popularity, 
and, indeed, built and maintained his 
own theatre there. Years afterward he 
visited Philadelphia and, being impor- 
tuned thereto, decided to play a short 
engagement in his old répertoire. But, 
as our elderly informant told us young- 
sters, he had forgotten the passage of 
time, for, gathering as many of his 
former company as possible, he pre- 
sented the ludicrous spectacle of all the 
youthful figures of rollicking farce im- 
personated by old, old men and women 
—wrinkled, weary, some even decrepit. 


Premiére of the Play 


THE anecdote comes to mind when 
one considers the effect of “Caste,” 
should those of its-original actors who 
still are living reappear in it. To the 
general mind the comedy seems to be- 
long to so remote a period as to make 
such a possibility sound hardly more 
ridiculous than Macready rising from 
the grave to show us the original Claude 
Melnotte, and bringing Helen Faucit 
with him, that we might see the first 
of all Paulines. Yet three of the seven 
actors who constituted the premiére cast 


of “Caste” are still prominent in Lon- - 


don, while two more of them may be 
still among the living for all I know, 
though surely living in retirement. 

The most famous of the T. W. 
Robertson comedies was acted for the 
first time on Saturday evening, April 6, 
1867, in the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
London. The program of that occasion 
reads: 


Hon. George D’Alroy Frederick Younge 


Captain Hawtree.......... r. Bancroft 
LE) SR ee a eae George Honey 
Oe MEIN 502 a wie iorsieteaiais ore Mr, Hare 
Marquise de St. Maur...... Miss Larkin 
TENNEY TEOLTEE iscin 3 os 055.0 o Lydia Foote 
PONS TACOS. Gees s shicoweats Marie Wilton 


Creators of “Caste’s” Réles 


FOR us of 1911 that cast needs some 
interpretation, and through interpreta- 
tion it becomes considerably dignified 
with marks of royal favor. Throughout 
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their career Queen Victoria showed her 
admiration for and interest in the Ban- 
crofts. For one thing, their famous little 
theatre in Tottenham Court Road was a 
“Theatre Royal.” Now, that designation 
means considerably more than that the 
management was pleased so to call its 
house, as when Oscar Hammerstein 
built the playhouse in New York, known 
a few years later as the Belasco, and 
christened it the Theatre Republic, just 
because he liked the name. Royal per- 
mission is required, and during every 
performance a guardsman stands before 
the door. Indeed, it is said that when 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree was building 
himself into a formidable rival, Henry 
Irving was not at all pleased to contem- 
plate the uniformed guard before the 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket, (to which 
the Bancrofts had gone in 1880 when 
they abandoned the Prince of Wales’s) 
while the entrance to his own beloved 
Lyceum could boast no such exalted 
honor, 

In 1897 the Mr. Bancroft of that 
Saturday thirty years before, became 
Sir Squire Bancroft, Victoria knighting 
him on the recommendation of Lord 
Salisbury, and making the point that 
the Marie Wilton of other days did not 
become Lady Bancroft simply because 
she was her husband’s wife but was © 
specifically included in the honor. The 
Mr. Hare, too, of that evening, is now 
a knight, being Sir John Hare, second 
of the three actors thus honored by 
King Edward in his reign of nine short 
years, just as Squire Bancroft was the 
second of the only two in Victoria’s 
sixty-four years. It is noticeable, en 
passant, that all but the first of Eng- 
land’s actor-knights have played in 
“Caste,” Sir Squire’s réle of Captain 
Hawtree having been acted by both 
Beerbohm Tree and Wyndham. 


Inauguration of the Realistic Drama 


AS IS well known, the London pro- 
duction of “Caste” is historic as 
the inauguration of what was then 
regarded modern, almost revolutionarily 
realistic drama. The situation is im- 
pressively and most delightfully set 
forth in the Pinero comedy of “Tre- 
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lawney of ‘Wells.’” As frequently 
“has been pointed out, the Jmogene Par- 
rott of that play, who secures the lease 
of an abandoned theatre and produces 
Tom Wrench’s “realistic,” first play, 
“Life,” is supposed to be this same 
Marie Wilton, while the struggling Tom 
Wrench is none other than Tom Robert- 
son, author of “Caste,” “School,” 
“David Garrick” and all the others, and 
the most distinguished of the twenty- 
two children born to Mrs. Kendal’s par- 
ents. However, to identify the Rose 
Trelawney of the Pinero comedy with 
Mrs. Kendal—and, therefore the Arthur 
Gower with her husband—as has been 
done, is just absurd. Indeed, Pinero 
himself is authority for the statement 
that he modeled his heroine on a pro- 
vincial actress long since dead. 

On our side of the Atlantic, the first 
performance of “Caste” is memorable 
for an actual, rather than just fanciful, 
event. The performance resulted in a 
notable legal battle. Lester Wallack, 
then newly sole proprietor of the sec- 
ond of the three Wallack theatres in 
New York, his father having died only 
a few years before, bought the Ameri- 
can rights to “Caste” and announced it 
for the opening of his season in Septem- 
ber of 1867. But the International Copy- 
right Law was then in pretty bad shape, 
a fact of which a rival actor-manager 
took advantage. The Supreme Court 
had not established the precedent that 
the American rights to a foreign play 
were protected by law. W. J. Florence, 
known to a later generation of play- 
goers for his Sir Lucius O’Trigger in 
association with the Bob Acres and Mrs. 
Malaprop of Joseph Jefferson and Mrs. 
John Drew, was acting in London when 
“Caste” was the novelty of the hour. 
He and his wife hurried back to Ameri- 
ca, gathered a company, leased a the- 
atre, and, on the evening of August 5, 
anticipated the Wallack presentation 
by just one month. Wallack brought 
suit, but was unable to stop the rival 
production or to collect damages, Flor- 
ence claimed to have written down the 
comedy from memory, a claim that 
hardly could actually be proved untrue 
and that, if not false, left his status 
legal. 
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First American Performance 


THE play was a peculiar one for 
Mr. and Mrs. Florence to present. 
Up to that time they had made their 
reputations in a curious type of enter- 
tainment, now extinct, or rather, rele- 
gated to the vaudeville stage. That, too, 
was a none too creditable use of other 
people’s ideas. Mr. and Mrs. Barney 
Williams, Mrs. Florence’s brother-in- 
law and sister, had gained great success 
in loosely-put-together, contemporary 
and semi-local plays, in which the one 
was always an Irish boy and the other 
a Yankee girl. Mr. and Mrs. Florence 
wrote plays for themselves, or had them 
written, with the same two roles. 
“Caste,” therefore, was a radical de- 
parture. Mrs. Florence undertook the 
Cockney equivalent to her hearty, im- 
pudent American girls, but her husband 
hardly could follow in the Bancroft 
footsteps, masculinely speaking. As a 
matter of record, therefore, it may be 
noted that the first American cast of 
“Caste” was: 

Hon. George D’Alroy....W. J. Florence 

Captain Hawtree Owen Marlowe 

Eccles William Davidge 

Sam Gerridge Edward Lamb 

Marquise de St. Maur Mrs. G. H. Gilbert 

Esther Eccles Mrs. F. S. Chanfrau 

Polly Eccles Mrs. W. J. Florence 

It is rather odd to note that forty- 
four years ago Mrs. Gilbert was play- 
ing “grande dames ”—roles that might 
have been as elderly as those she acted 
till her death in 1904, She played the 
Marquise later, during her long career at 
Daly’s Theatre. And, peculiarly enough, 
when Daly first adopted “Caste” into 
his répertoire, William Davidge and 
Mrs. Chanfrau also acted their old réles. 
The premiére there was November 15, 
1869, and every member of the cast is 
now dead—Mrs. Chanfrau, Davidge 
and the Hawtree (J. B. Polk) long 
since, and the Polly, Sam Marquise 
and George (Fanny Davenport, James 
Lewis, Mrs. Gilbert and George Clarke) 
within recent memory. 


Play of Many Star Réles 


PERHAPS no play has been re-- 
vived by “stars” for so many dif- 
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ferent rdles as “Caste.” It is really 
worth observing. Almost every rdle has 
been chosen by one star or another. At 
Daly’s, for instance, the play was really 
done for Fanny Davenport, an actress 
remembered by all but old folk for the 
Sardou-Bernhardt rdles, the extreme 
antithesis of such gay, light-hearted 
girlishness as Polly Eccles. And it is to 
be noted that Daly dropped “Caste” 
from his répertoire when Fanny Daven- 
oe withdrew from his company. Ada 

ehan has, indeed, acted in the comedy, 
but that was before she knew Augustin 
Daly or had appeared in New York— 
in short, in her novitiate days in the late 
John W. Albaugh’s stock company in 
Albany. Furthermore, her rdle was that 
of Ester Eccles. 

In the days when stock companies 
prevailed, most of them played “Caste ;” 
indeed, some time or another, doubtless 
every one presented it. But in New 
York the play was pretty generally re- 
garded as Lester Wallack’s property. 
His Captain Hawtree was one of his 
most admired impersonations. It would 
be tiresome to rehearse all the different 
actors who appeared in “Caste” during 
the long Lester Wallack régime, for he 
preduced it at practically the beginning 
of his career and retained it to the very 
end, Throughout all that time Madame 
Ponisi was invariably the Marquise, and 
Wallack himself, until failing health 
prevented, the Captain Hawtree. How- 
ever, he occasionally withdrew from the 
bill, as, for instance, when Charles 
Wyndham was in his employ. Sir 
Charles acted Hawtree at a time when 
Rose Coghlan and E. M. Holland, now 
both members of The New Theatre 
Company, were at Wallack’s. Miss 
Coghlan was a favorite Esther Eccles of 
her day, Rose Eytinge being another of 
the period. Mr. Holland’s rdle at Wal- 
lack’s was Sam Gerridge, which charac- 
ter George Giddens, the London comedi- 
an, acted on the same stage—a stage he 
is at present treading most amusingly in 
“Pomander Walk.” J. Lennox Pawle, 
another member of this last named com- 
pany, declares Eccles to be his favorite 
of all rdles, his appearances in the part 
having been, however, confined to Eng- 
land. Fred Grove, Robb Harwood and 
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Orlando Barnett are other English ac- 
tors of minor note who have been 
identified with the rdle. 


Favorites in Divers Parts 


IN THE old days, in our country, 
William H. Crane was Chicago’s fa- 
vorite Eccles, while Philadelphia rated 
Francis Wilson’s Gerridge very highly. 
Among American interpreters of the 
roles in older days mention might be 
made of J. H. Stoddart, Owen Fawcett 
and Viola Allen’s father, who were . 
Eccleses; Frazer Coulter and Myron 
Calice, who acted Hawtree; Weedon 
Grossmith, among Gerridges; and Effie 
Germon and Jennie Lee, who both were 
Pollys. 

But after its first ten or fifteen years 
of popularity, it might be said that 
“Caste” went out of fashion. As has 
been noted, Wallack kept the comedy in 
his répertoire till the end, and so did 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft. After John 
Hare’s withdrawal from this company, 
Charles Brookfield, now better known as 
dramatist than actor, was the favorite 
Sam Gerridge. But with the retirement 
of the Bancrofts, in 1885, “Caste” be- 
came a thing of the past. And so it 
might have remained for all time but for 
American intervention. Of that, how- — 
ever, later. 

Lester Wallack retired two years 
after the Bancrofts, but this very play of 
“Caste” was instrumental in keeping 
his stock company together for another 
year. The late Henry E. Abbey, Grand 
Opera impresario, first manager of the 
Knickerbocker Theatre and importer of 
the leading French and English actors, 
wished to help his wife to footlight 
fame. He sub-leased Wallack’s theatre; 
retained Rose Coghlan, John Gilbert 
and other favorites of the company ; and 
carried on the traditions of his house 
as best he could. But he put his wife, 
known as Florence Gerard, in as “lead- 
ing ingenue.” So what more natural 
than that “Caste” should be one of the 
first plays of the Wallack répertoire to 
reappear? The Sam Gerridge of that re- 
vival, by the way, was a son of the 
author—who has himself been dead 
since 1871. 
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Notable Revivals 


BY THE middle ’Nineties, “Caste” 
seemed as dead in New York as in Lon- 
don. True two or three inconsequential 
revivals were made; but none attracted 
public interest. One was fathered by the 
late H. M. Pitt, husband of that delight- 
ful dowager of to-day, Fanny Addison 
Pitt. She cast herself for Esther Eccles, 
engaging, unless I am much mistaken, 
Selina Delaro for Polly. The latter rdle 
was the reason for another forgotten re- 
vival of about twenty years ago. Marion 
Manola, desiring to duplicate in comedy 
her success in comic opera, appeared as 
Polly Eccles. John Mason was at that 
time married to Miss Manola and was 
“starring” with her, so, emulating the 
original producers of the play, he cast 
himself as Hawtree to his wife’s Polly. 

In 1894 John Hare made his first 
‘American tour, and owing to plays for 
which the public cared very little, it was 
financially unsuccessful. Yet Charles 
Frohman suggested that he come again. 

“But I have no new play,” the actor- 
manager objected. . 

“Why not ‘Caste”” the American 
suggested. 

Mr. Hare laughed the idea aside, pro- 
testing that he was far too old to under- 
take Sam Gerridge. 

“Don’t play Sam,” Mr. Frohman re- 
plied. “Play old Eccles.” 


Sir John Hare Puts on the Play 


THIS, of course, Hare did, making 
one of the best successes of his career. 
Before coming to America ke acted 
Eccles in London and also at Windsor 
Castle, before Queen Victoria and her 
Court. As a matter of fact, before re- 
appearing in the old play himself, he 
tevived it (February 14, 1894) at the 
Garrick Theatre, London, with himself 
missing from the cast. His son, Gilbert 
Hare, then succeeded to his father’s 
old réle, while G. W. Anson, now in our 
country with Billie Burke in “Suzanne,” 
played the part Sir John was about to 
undertake himself. J. Forbes Robertson 
was the foremost member of that cast, 
he and Kate Rorke being then leaders 
of the Hare company. As such they ap- 


peared as George D’Alroy and Esther 
Eccles, the former réle being, by the 
way, one acted in the English provinces 
by George Alexander, Herbert Sleath 
and Henry Stanford in the days of their 
beginnings, while Ben Webster, Otho 
Stuart, Herbert Waring and Charles K. 
Cooper are among later English actors - 
of the part. In the Hare revival of 1894 
the remainder of the cast was: Marquise 
de St. Maur, Rose Leclercq; Captain 
Hawtree, W. L. Abingdon; and Polly 
Eccles, May Harvey. 

The last named, a sister of Martin 
Harvey, and Gilbert Hare, played the 
same roles when Sir John revived 
“Caste” as the piece de résistance of his 
second American tour. As this revival 
marked the new life of the old play in 
this country as well as its native land, 
the cast would be worth quoting in full 
from the bill of Abbey’s (now the 
Knickerbocker) Theatre, New York, 
but that only John Hare of the seven 
actors is very well known here. Susie 
Vaughan and Mona K. Oram, the Mar- 
quise de St. Maur and Esther Eccles, 
are actresses of little prominence in this 
country or at home, though Frederick 
Kerr, who has visited us with Mrs. 
Langtry, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Billie 
Burke and others, is a leading London 
favorite; and Frank Gillmore, now of 
The New Theatre, is well known on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The former 
was the Hawtree and the latter George. 


“Caste” in Stock Company Réper- 
toires 


THE success. of the venture sowed 
the seed for a luxuriant growth of re- 
vivals of “Caste” in our cut-rate stock 
companies. One of the most admirable 
in New York had Ralph Stuart as 
D’Alroy; Thomas L. Coleman, Haw- 
tree; Walter Allan, Gerridge; and 
Dorothy Donnelly, Esther Eccles. The 
Eccles, Marquise de St. Maur, and 
Polly were particularly good, and all— 
Henry V. Donnelly, Mrs. Thomas Bar- 
ry and Georgia Welles—are now dead. 
When Guy Standing put the comedy on 
in Washington, he naturally chose 
Hawtree, Dorothy Hammond and Vera 
Stowe playing the serious and the frivo- 
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lous sisters. To mention only one or two > 


more prominent players engaged in such 
revivals: Harry Corson Clarke and 
Robert V. Ferguson occur to me among 
the Eccleses; Henry Woodruff and 
William J. Kelly among the D’Alroys; 
and Margaret Pitt, Lillian Lawrence 
and Alberta Gallatin among the Esthers. 

But responsible as the Frohman-Hare 
revival was for giving new life to the 
old play here, it took another presenta- 
tion to deeply re-impress the play on 
London. 

About ten year ago the most notable 
cast ever gathered for this play was as- 
sembled for a single matinée, a benefit 
for an aged and infirm actress. Indeed, 
no more notable company has ever fig- 
ured in a single piece. It was: 


Hon. George D’Alroy....Geo. Alexander 
Captain Hawtree H. Beerbohm Tree 
Eccles Hare 
Sam Gerridge Cyril Maude 
Marquise de St. Maur..Genevieve Ward 
Esther Eccles Winifred Emery 
Polly Eccles Marie Tempest 


Marie Tempest as Polly 


SURROUNDED by all these celeb- 
rities it is a compliment indeed that the 
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triumph of the day was Marie Tem- 
pest’s Polly. Older play-goers recognize 
her as much like Lady Bancroft in the 
part. Cyril Maude, then manager of the 
Haymarket, immediately secured Miss 
Tempest and revived “Caste” as a finan- 
cial venture, securing as notable a cast 
as he possibly could, The women were 
the same as at the matinée, but to have 
engaged Hare, Tree and Alexander 
would have been beyond hope. For the 
latter two he substituted Brandon 
Thomas and Allan Aynesworth, both 
talented favorites of Londoners; and 
emulating John Hare, Mr. Maude grad- 
uated himself from Sam to Eccles. 
The success of this venture was, of 
course, responsible for the latest revival 
of “Caste” on our side, Marie Tempest 
supplementing her season in “Penel- 
ope,” last May, with a presentation of 
the comedy. The revival “took the 
town” amazingly. It seems superfluous 
to rehearse the cast of so recent a re- 
vival, yet for completeness, here it is: 
Hon, George D’Alroy Edwin Arden 
Captain Hawtree Julian Royce 
BOOS ocss cae ahs ce vale aaa G. P. Huntley 
Sam Gerridge W. Graham Browne 
Marquise de St. Maur Maud Milton 


Esther Eccles Elsie Ferguson 
Polly Eccles Marie Tempest 





AW Epes Vinthroplargent— 


THIS is the second of a brief series of articles in which the more interesting phases of 
the age Bae business are presented. Mr. Sargent, the author, is the “scenario 


expert’ o 


ih not so very long ago that “playing 
in pictures” was a frank confession 
of bad luck, incompetence, or per- 
haps both. The actor. who was forced 
- to confess his shame did so with averted 


gaze and embarrassed smile. He was 
apologetic and usually wound up with 
an uneasy: “Aw, it’s not so bad when 
you get used to it.” 

That was five or six years ago. Now 
the level headed player looks at things 
from a new view-point and if you could 
make a tour of the studios you would 
find where a lot of sterling actors went 
to when their names were dropped from 
current programs. 

They’re not ashamed of it. They are 
proud of their connection; and while 
many an actor who still holds to the 
dramatic stage through force of circum- 
stance pretends to look down upon the 
picture-player, it is because he does not 
know or because the grapes hang high 
and are sour in his sight. For the status 
of the “picture actor,” has undergone 
something of a change, of late. 


one of the largest of the moving-picture companies. 


A 365-Night Stand 


THE picture-player who is a member 
of any of the standard stock companies 
is reasonably certain of working for 
fifty-two weeks a year for money that 
is in the bank before he starts to earn 
it. It does not depend upon the receipts 
of the current week whether he works 
next week or walks back to New York 
to look for another job. He knows that 
on Saturday he is going to be given real 
money and there is no half salary the 
week before Christmas and Easter. 
There is no catching the five o’clock 
train or sitting up in the station to be 
sure to make the 2:39 a. M. He goes to 
work at nine and is through at five, like 
any business man; he goes home to a 
real home—not 4 hotel room with a 
talkative radiator and a smell of the 
kitchen, but the snug little nest that has 
been his dream all the years he was 
trouping; and he can go to see himself 
or others act, just as he prefers. 

Better than that, there are no long 
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“PLAYING THE PICTURES” 


parts to learn, there is none of the mo- 
notony of repeating a part eight to four- 
teen times a week, there is plenty of 
variety, with good dressing-rooms and 
courteous treatment. 

All of this reads like an advertise- 
ment for recruits, but that is what it 
means to play the pictures. ; 

It was less than five years ago that 
the Vitagraph Company set the pace in 
this as they have in other things and 
started the first stock company. Up to 
that time the players had been hired by 
the day and were paid only when they 
worked. It was found that now and 
then some good player would drop from 
sight for a time, to turn up sooner or 
later with an apologetic: “Got a regular 
job, but the show busted. Anything do- 
ing for me to-day?” 

The people who, through training or 
ability seemed most desirable, were put 
on regular salary. They got their money, 
rain or shine, and they could plan ahead. 
At first only a few- were on salary, but 
gradually more and more were taken 
over on the regular pay-roll until now 
the list reaches formidable proportions. 
Last December the Biograph Company 
sent a stock company of sixty people 
from New York to Los Angeles. 


On the Studio Stage 


THERE is still a great deal of “job- 
bing” done in New York and Chicago 
—players report each morning in the 
hope of being assigned a part. They are 
paid $3 to $5 a day according to the im- 
portance of the part. They arrive at 
the studio about nine and wait unti! the 
directors come in. If the weather is 
threatening, there may be a delay while 
the manager and the weather bureau 
are taken into consultation. If it is 
decided that there may be sun, the ex- 
tras are told to make up. Once in cos- 
tume, they are paid whether they work 
or not. 
and then wait until the late afternoon 
before the word comes that there will 
be no work, but the name is on the pay- 
roll for the day and that is what counts. 

Waiting forms a large part of the 
day’s work. There is a delay while the 
last details are attended to before the 


Sometimes they may get ready . 
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field companies go out. One man may 
find a broken spur strap, perhaps an- 
other needs a belt ; there is always some- 
thing. If studio work is planned, it is 
the property man or the stage carpenter 
who causes the delay. One comedian 
declared that the prime requisites for 
picture-players were an abundance of 
patience and no appetite. 

Few complain about the waits, 
though ; it is all a part of the day’s work 
and they have grown used to it. Any 
stage presents a curious spectacle, but 
where two or three pictures are con- 
stantly “in hand,” the effect is more odd 
as the players of the three casts frater- 
nize. Here a cowboy talks to a Sis 
Hopkins girl, while there a half nude 
Indian warrior, smelling strongly of his 
grease paint complexion, discusses base- 
ball with. a policeman and a banker. 
Over in the corner, a matronly farm- 
wife mends a gorgeous ball gown and 
declares that pictures are ruinous to 
good dresses, while near by two young 
chaps in correct evening clothes flirt 
with a pretty Indian squaw. It is a 
perpetual masque in the picture studios 
and the players take an almost child- 
like delight in their transformations. 


Making up for the Camera 


ON THE dramatic stage, only the 
character people are called upon for 
elaborate make-ups. The “straight” peo- 
ple are selected with reference to their 
physical fitness for the rdles they are to 
play. In the studio they all study make- 
ups, for the same players are used over 
and over again in successive plays and 
it would not do to let them appear al- 
ways the same. They endeavor to 
change their appearance as much as 
possible and the more successful they 
are in completely concealing their real 
identity, the greater their pride. 

Whenever anyone devises a particu- 
larly effective character, he loses no 
time in showing the others and exacting 
his meed of praise. Some of the more 
experienced become so expert that even 
their fellows are at a loss to name them 
if they have not seen the picture taken. 

Most studios are of the daylight sort 
—glazed structures that are hot in sum- 
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mer and cold in winter. Last summer 
the largest of these huge glass houses 
registered 122° and it was declared that 
it was necessary to put.a block of ice on 
a chair before attempting to sit down. 
In the daylight studio, there is plenty 
of room for several stage settings to be 
erected at the same time and the little 
groups of players are more widely 
spread. In the electric light studio, 
there is seldom room for more than one 
setting and the players are crowded to- 
gether at the end opposite the setting. 
The crowd dwindles after the field com- 
panies leave for the “outside stuff” and 
there is more room, but for a time each 
morning there is plenty of life and bustle 
before the players pile out to the auto- 
mobiles to be whisked along the city 
streets or out into the country where 
the proceedings take on much the aspect 
of a picnic, with a basket lunch and per- 
haps a stop at some roadside place for a 
glass of beer or soft drinks. There is 
little to the actual work. Most of it is 


play. 
Stage Fright Among Picture-Players 


SOMETIMES the player suffers 
keenly from a form of stage fright. Jn 
the studio it is due to the narrowness 
of the stage—which, in turn, is due to 
a demand for large figures that requires 
the actors to crowd Close to the camera. 
Possibly three persons can find room to 
stand abreast on the front of the stage 
and veteran players have had to give 
up the idea of playing in pictures be- 
cause long habit led them to use up more 
room than the director allowed them. 

On the street, the fright is largely due 
to the novelty. No matter where the 
picture is made, there is certain to rise 
up out of the ground an interested au-- 
dience and in the city streets there are 
mobs. One woman who for several 
seasons had been a favorite leading 
woman with a dramatic stock company 
joined a picture company when her sea- 
son closed. About a week after she 
started in, word came to the editor that 
Miss Blank was on a strike and had re- 
fused to go into a picture. 

The editor, who is playwright, chief 
producer, press man, advertising man- 
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ager and a few other things in most 
picture companies, hurried to the studio 
and found the actress dissolved in tears. 
It was not long before the story had 
been told. 

Her first picture had been one in 
which she was supposed to go shopping. 
Permission was obtained from ‘a large 
department store to use one of their 
entrances and the store people posted 
some of their porters to warn other 
patrons away. The actress stood wait- 
ing the signal to make her exit and as 
it came, a woman who had been directed 
to another door grasped her arm. 

“You mustn’t go out there,” she cried 
shrilly. “They are making motion pic- 
tures.” 

There was nothing in the words, but 
the hysteria was contagious. The actress 
made her exit but she had hysterics on 
the way back to the studio. 


A Street Crowd for an Audience 


THEN word was given to take the 
picture over again, as one of the thou- 
sand and one things that can happen to 
a negative had happened to that one. 
But the hysteria returned and the actress 
refused to make up. In vain the director 
had threatened. He had only succeeded 
in making matters worse and the editor 
was called in. He “jollied” where the 
director hinted darkly at a vacancy in 
the company. The woman promised to 
become a valuable addition to the forces 
and he wanted to keep her. 

“Surely you’re not afraid of an audi- 
ence,” he suggested. “You’ve played to 
a couple of thousand people a day for 
several years. This is merely your audi- 
ence.” 

“But I am afraid. I just can’t face the 
crowd. You can discharge me if you 
want to but I wont go back there. How 
would you like to face that crowd?” 

“First rate. I’m going along to see 
that no fool women annoy you, so hurry 
up and dress.” 

She was ready to take her dismissal 
but the new point of view caught her 
off her guard. Meekly she went alony 
and the editor escorted her from the 
auto’ into the store and kept her so busy 
with his conversation that she did not 




















know that the camera was turning until 
he quietly told her that her cue had 
come. 

A couple of weeks later she rather en- 
joyed being knocked down by a trolley 
car in front of a crowd that it took half 
a dozen policemen to handle. 

‘Men are as bad as the women in this 
respect. One man, who for years was 
“featured” with whatever play he was 
with, took a special engagement for a 
single part while his company played in 
the town where the picture firm was lo- 
cated—but not until the ’script had been 
rewritten and all outside scenes elimi- 
nated. He confessed afterward that it 
was only with an effort that he got 
through with his part even in the studio 
and that the last day had been far more 
trying than his first. 

In the summer, he came back to act 
2s a director and, unasked, he cast him- 
self for several parts played on the 
street and enjoyed it. 


Rough and Tumble Acting 


NOW and then a player has a part in 
which he leads the strenuous life for a 
few days. A ducking in the river, a roll 
down the face of a cliff, a fall out of an 
automobile or a collision with a street 
car is not apt to be regarded as a wel- 
come assignment even though there is 
no danger. One player’s star present 
last Christmas was the part of an In- 
dian in a distance race, in which he was 
supposed to run in a breech clout and 
shoes. Had he been running in a regu- 
lar race, the motion and endeavor would 
have kept him warm, but the passing 
from point to point in an auto was far 
from pleasant. A few weeks before, 
three men in another company “made 
over” some scenes from a summer pic- 
ture in which the costume was about the 
same, minus the grease paint. They 
were supposed to have been in swim- 
ming and were on their way home with- 
out even the traditional barrel. A bon- 
fire kept them warm in the intervals be- 
tween the scenes and the next day they 
topped their task by taking a dip in the 
tank in the studio yard with a rub down 
and a hot drink right after. 

For the rough and tumble scenes, ac- 
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robats are frequently employed, either 
to play the part or to “double” in cer- 
tain scenes, but one plump comedienne 
who scaled about 180 pounds, startled 
a new director the first time she was, 
called upon to fall from an automobile. 

It was not a very successful picture 
but the director felt that he had asked 
enough of her and it was the actress 
herself who came up and advised a 
second trial. Four times she went out 
of the slow moving car into the road and 
got up without a bruise. It was merely 
that she knew how to fall. 

About the meanest job is one favored 
by writers of western stories in which 
the hero falls over the cliff and is res~ 
cued by the heroine—who climbs down 
the cliff and ties a rope under his arms. 
Then the cowboys draw him up or she 
ties the end of the rope to the horn of 
her saddle and makes her pony do the 
hard work. No matter how careful the 
men may be, the hero is required to stay 
insensible and generally he arrives at 
the top with a collection of bumps that 
would shock a phrenologist. 

Not at all nice was another story in 
which a man and woman were taken 
to Atlantic City in December to struggle 
over the salt marshes for two or three 
hours. Twice they fell into puddles be- 
cause the director asked them to, and 
several times they did it without being 
told; then, while a thirty-mile breeze 
blew across the flats, they got into dry 
clothes in a dressing-room improvised 
from four laprobes. 


Picture-Players Miss Applause 


THE players’ passion is for pictures, 
preferably the ones in which they ap- 
pear themselves. They learn where the 
pictures for which they have posed are 
being shown and they spend their even- 
ings in the picture theatres. Usually the 
studio and the factory where the films 
are printed are on the same premises, 
and as each of the numerous prints is 
run through a projection machine to 
make certain that it is properly put to- 
gether, there are plenty of chances to 
see favorite prints. When an actor is 
wanted and is not in the studio, the test- 
ing-room is the first place searched and 
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Sealy the player is found there. Most 
companies encourage the habit and in 
some studios there is a special run of 
each film when errors are pointed out 
, and praiseworthy work given credit. 

It is only recently that the personality 
of the player has been featured by the 
picture-makers. It has been argued that 
if a player is not known, the common 
complaint, the swelled head, is less apt 
to disturb, but the public has demanded 
a glimpse of its favorites and now “re- 
ception nights” in near-by theatres give 
the players what they miss most of all, 
the plaudits of an audience. The actor 
may know that hundreds of audiences 
nightly praise his work, but he misses 
the laughter and the applause that is 
music to the mummers’ ears. Even 
trained dogs in vaudeville know when 
they are doing well and give their tails 
an extra wag in response, but the picture 
actor knows only the curt—* All right. 
Now the next scene is—” 

As in every walk of life, the studio 
is not free from petty feuds and jeal- 
ousies. It could not be otherwise with 
from three to five leading women, each 
with her adherents. Now and then, by 
way of discipline, a leading woman is 
called upon to play a minor rdle. She 
feels morally certain that one of her 
rivals is responsible for the degradation 
and she does not hesitate to say so, but 
these “scraps” blow over in time and 
the players get along far better than do 
the travel-tired members of the touring 
companies. 

There are no parts to study and that 
means much to the man or woman who 
has been compelled to memorize one 
part, rehearse another and play a third 
with a new part each week. The re- 
hearsal for a scene lasts from three to 
twenty minutes; it is played and for- 
gotten. Another scene claims the in- 
terest and brings variety. Most com- 
panies plan to interchange the casts as 
much as possible and this also makes 
for interest. 


Rewards and Compensations 


THE dressing-rooms are clean and 
comfortable. The players may decorate 
as much as they please and with from 


two to four to a room, there are numer- 
ous little groups that cling together. 


_ There is always one room where the 


door is forever closed and penny-ante or 
pinochle is the attraction, and another 
where the open door welcomes all 
comers and where the studio cut-up 
wears the cap and bells when he is not 
all over the place in search of victims. 
The rigid discipline of the theatre does 
not hold here, where talking behind the 
scenes does not disturb the audience and 
where it is only comparatively seldom 
that a picture is being made. In actual 
acting, the three to five companies sel- 
dom do more than three or four hours’ 
work a week at the most, for it may re- 
quire a week or more to make a play 
that on the screen runs from seventeen 
to twenty minutes. 

When the winter season sends a part 
of the players scurrying south or south- 
west, it is regarded in the light of a 
vacation on pay, for the field companies 
do most of theirework in the open, a 
perpetual picnic under blue skies, while 
their less fortunate brothers of the stage 
are being stalled in snowdrifts or labor- 
ing to the theatre or trains in the teeth 
of icy gales; or perhaps they remain 
with the home company and do “all in- 
side work.” The dressing-rooms are 
warm, if the studio is not. 

Cupid finds little to do in the stock 
companies. The players see too much 
of each other for the tender passion to 
flourish, and marriages are rare; but on 
the other hand, scandals are still less 
frequent, and in this respect the picture- 
players rank with circus folk, who ad- 
mittedly are the most domestic of all 
the amusement givers. 

It’s a pleasant life and a well paid one 
with no one-night-stand hotels and 
laundry that meets you five hundred 
miles down the road. Nowadays it’s no 
disgrace to be a picture-player—it’s a 




















A SHORT STORY OF THE THEATRE 


HE orchestra was just entering up- 
on the last strident fanfare of the 
overture, when Dexter Maxwell, 

with his customary firm tread and non- 
chalant air, strode down the theatre 
aisle. Instinctively the audience seemed 
to feel his presence and hundreds of 
eyes turned upon him. Here was the 
man in whose hands the fate of the 
musical comedy about to be presented 
for the first time practically rested! 
Here was the man whose written ex- 
pression. was a universally recognized 
factor in the success or failure of every 
production that faced the lights of 
Broadway! Here was the man who 
made authors famous at will, or damned 
them mercilessly to ignominy—whose 
prophetic insight recognized the hidden 


talents in obscure players, and who by. 
unstinted praise and nurturing raised 
them to high places in theatredom, or 
who, by the reverse method, consigned 
to limbo-land obscurity fourth rate ac- 
tors who attempted to palm themselves 
off as genuine artists. In short, Dexter 
Maxwell was far and away the most in- 
fluential dramatic critic in America. 
Just why this should be so, was more 
or less a debatable subject in both Park 
Row and Longacre Square. Certainly 
there were critics upon the New York 
dailies who wrote better than he—in a 
crisper, more trenchant style, and whose 
metropolitan experience was broader 
and more extended. Most people agreed 
that it was Maxwell’s almost uncanny 
divination of what the great paying pub- 
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lic would support and what they would 
shun in the theatre that had placed him 
in his commanding position; and once 
the public had bowed in homage to his 
judgment, all had been plain sailing. 
Maxwell had gained his prominence 
almost miraculously during his first 
month upon the Morning Blade. A gay 
little farce had come to town, unherald- 
ed, unknown, written by a new author, 
produced by a new firm, and presented 
by a cast of scarcely known players. 
The many seasoned dramatic critics 
passed the piece by with scant notice. 
All except Maxwell. He called it the 
funniest play in years, and predicted 
that twelve months hence it would still 
be on Broadway. Even the promoters 
laughed at Maxwell’s exuberance, but 
they were quick to seize upon the ad- 
vertising significance of such an utter- 
ance in the staid and stolid Blade. With- 
in a week, bill-boards all over New York 
blazoned forth Maxwell’s laudation in 
letters a foot high; within three weeks 
the play was doing a paying business; 
within another three weeks the theatre 
was sold out nightly, and Maxwell’s 
prediction bade fair to become fact. 
“Just beginner’s luck,” scoffed the 
other critics. “He'll probably get a 
bumptiously swelled head simply be- 
cause he happened+to pick a winner.” 
At about this time, the greatest theatric- 
al firm in the country launched a big, 
spectacular production that had long 
been boomed in advance notices as the 
most stupendous offering of the season. 
A cast replete with renowned and high- 
salaried names had ben engaged, a for- 
tune had been lavished upon scenery 
and several fortunes upon costumes. 
Even the blasé first night audience ex- 
perienced a little anticipatory thrill. 
When the exciting premiére was over, 
the critics all scurried to their sancta 
to spill forth columns of fulsome praise 
and prediction. All except Maxwell. He 
declared ihe affair to be a stupid hodge- 
podge, and brazenly announced that 
within a month it would be withdrawn 
to oblivion. Here again the great, pay- 
ing public concurred in Maxwell’s 
opinion, and failure came even as he 
had said. From that moment, Maxwell’s 
supremacy was unquestioned. 
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Yet there were many people who ar- 
gued that another factor entered into 
his success. That was his unceasing, 
sphinx-like expression and attitude. No 
one Could ever make more than the 
wildest speculation as to Maxwell’s 
opinion of a play or actor until they 
read it for themselves in the Blade. 
Whether the program promised farce or 
tragedy, musical comedy or grand 
opera, his conduct was invariably the 
same. He always entered the auditorium 
as the orchestra was concluding the 
overture, He was always alone. With 
measured step he proceeded to his po- 
sition, which was always the end seat in 
the third row. To his many acquaint- 
ances he nodded pleasantly, with always 
the same degree of cordiality. No one 
could ever remark, “Maxwell is grouchy 
this evening!” or “Isn’t Maxwell feel- 
ing gay to-night; he'll surely give the 
show a good write-up!” The course of 
every play he followed attentively, with 
seemingly unflagging interest. The fun- 
niest situations and lines would fail to 
make him even smile, although his criti- 
cism the next morning would reproduce 
so much of the gayety of the attraction 
that thousands of readers laughed in 
spite of themselves, and straightway 
hastened to the box-office. In the same 
way, thé most poignant bit of emotional 
acting Broadway had seen in years ap- 
parently left him unstirred, so far as 
acknowledgment of any sort lurked in 
his steady, inscrutable gaze. Yet the 
Blade the next morning carried nearly 
a column about it. No matter how inane 
and worthless the offering, Maxwell 
was never known to leave a theatre till 
the final curtain had descended, nor by 
the same token, was he ever known to 
applaud, even at Bernhardt’s return. 

Human nature, even in that strange 
assortment of mankind, a Broadway 
first night audience, adores a touch of 
the mysterious. Maxwell supplied it. 
Gradually Broadway came to reserve 
judgment on a play till Maxwell ex- 
pressed his—which Broadway swiftly 
patterned. Even the critics followed his 
lead, for the mornings after productions 
they gradually wrote more and more 
colorlessly, reserving their final de- 
cisions for the Sunday pages, after 


















Maxwell had given them the benefit of 
his. Managers hesitated to cast for im- 
portant roles actors whom Maxwell was 
believed to dislike, and the actors them- 
selves quaked in mortal terror of him. 
When he flayed them, they said he had 
no heart; when he praised them, they 
adopted him as the patron saint of their 
careers, 

It was for these reasons that the rustle 
of turning programs and the hum of 
conversation lulled this night as Max- 
well took his place, the target of a thou- 
sand eyes. An old-time actor, peering 
through the peep-hole in the curtain, ex- 
claimed, “There’s the big judge now!” 
and blanched perceptibly, even through 
his make-up. 

“Oh, don’t let me see him; don’t let 
me know where he is!” cried a young 
girl at his side, leaning against the old 
man’s shoulder in semi-despair. “If ever 
I feel his eyes fastenéd on me, they will 
hold me like a snake’s, and I wont be 
able to open my mouth.” She broke 
down in a little hysteria of first night 
nervousness. 

“There, there, brace up, Conny,” com- 
forted the old-timer. “He’s bound to 
like you. You needn’t be afraid of him. 
Go ahead and sing and dance, forgetting 
even that he’s there. Why, look what 
he said about Ella Stone, and Lord 
_— you’re a heap sight cleverer than 
she !” 

There was a ring of assurance in the 
old-timer’s voice that he by no means 
felt. A flicker of anxiety came into his 
eyes as he gazed into the fresh young 
face by his side. It was an open secret 
that this was Constance Hill’s first ap- 
pearance on Broadway; and the old- 
timer, with ‘a bluff kindliness wrought 
of half a century’s buffeting in the pro- 
fession, had won sufficiently the girl’s 
confidence, during the long periods of 
rehearsals, to know how much this 
night’s success or failure meant to her. 
She was newly come from the West, 
where she had traveled a hard road. 
Untiringly she had struggled there, 
and won for herself a place—such 
a precarious and financially unsatis- 
factory place as the West could 
give. At last she found courage to 
break away, and came to New 
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York, where it was six long, weary 
months—months of worry and pinching 
and often despondency, before her op- 
portunity came. A certain interweaving 
of piquancy and wistfulness in her man- 
ner had attracted the attention of 
Forest, ever on the alert to secure a 
new, attractive personality. Her smile 
was so frank, and at the same time so 
modest, her large, black eyes were so 
bubbling and mirthful! Besides, Forest 
had heard vague reports from the West 
that she had an uncommonly good stage 
presence, that she could sing and 
dance far above the average and with 
a charming individuality. Something 
prompted him to take a chance; then 
and there he had engaged her for a part 
in his new production, “The Maids of 
Guttenberg.” 

It was not a big part he gave Con- 
stance, in fact not much of a part at all, 
but it was a chance, for a song went 
with it—a lilting, dainty number, with 
an exquisite dance at the end. As she 
hummed it over, Constance felt that she 
could make a success of it. All this the 
old-timer knew, and besides, that Con- 
stance had a baby sister to whom the 
doctors promised health only on con- 
dition that she could spend a winter at 
a famous and expensive sanitarium in 
Arizona. If Constance were a failure in 
her part, the necessary funds would not 
be forthcoming. It was this, more than 
anything else, that made the old-timer 
anxious as he wondered if Constance, 
like so many others, would be sacrificed 
on the altar of Maxwell’s sharp pen— 
the pen that could be so generous or 
could be so cruel. 

Out in front, many eyes still lingered 
upon Maxwell, as he glanced through 
his program, It promised to be an even- 
ing like dozens of others—“the typical 
show,” weighted with an excellence of 
mediocrity. A more or less successful 
librettist, a composer whose music rare- 
ly failed to please yet never achieved 
a furore, a manager whose name as- 
sttred a lavish, competent production, a 
cast of well known and capable actors, 
all in the heyday of success, and un- 
likely to attatn more—such was the bill 
of fare for the evening. Constance Hill’s 
was the only principal name unfamiliar 
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to Maxwell, and he wondered where he 
had heard it before. Then he remem- 
bered the press-agent had spoken to 
him about some girl from the West who 
was expected to make a favorable im- 
pression, and Maxwell concluded she 
must be the one. It wasn’t likely to be a 
very enlivening evening; before the 
show started, Maxwell had decided he 
wasn’t going to be entertained. 

“Wonder who this Constance Hill 
can be?” he heard a gentleman behind 
him say. “Never remember seeing her 
name before.” 

“Oh, she’s the new girl they are mak- 
ing such a fuss over. Got rather a pretty 
face—saw her picture in the paper 
Sunday,” replied his companion. 

There was no reason why such a com- 
monplace—a stray scrap of inconse- 
quential chatter overheard in a theatre 
stall—should have affected Maxwell one 
way or the other. Yet it did; it irritated 
him. For the life of him he couldn’t 
have told why. Had the conversation 
been about the culture of bees or the 
Panama canal it would have bothered 
him in the same way. He was simply in 
a mood to be bored, he told himself; and 
unconsciously he made a mental note 
that Constance Hill must be roasted, not 
through malice, but because he felt be- 
forehand that she would bore him in 
company with everything else that 
evening. 

Yet his face displayed no inkling of 
his mood. As the opening chorus started, 
Forest slipped down to a place behind 
the boxes from whence he could peer 
out to see whether Maxwell’s face per- 
chance showed any sign of pleasure at 
the pretty scene before him. Although 
conventional, it was a pretty scene—a 
sun-bathed castle in the background, 
with walls on each side over which 
flaunted bright red roses, while the stage 
itself was filled with a bevy of un- 
usually attractive girls who were glori- 
fying the joys of Spring in song and 
dance, around a huge Maypole. Max- 
well’s face was watchful, attentive, 

_nothing more. With an I-give-it-up ex- 
pression, Forest rushed. out, lugging 
with him to the nearest bar the first 
person he bumped into, who happened 
to be one of the ushers. For days that 
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usher puzzled at Forest’s asking him to ’ 


drink with him! 

Maxwell had gauged the worth of the 
show well. It was like many another, no 
better, no worse, than dozens of pred- 
ecessors. Some no better had failed, 
some no worse had been big successes, 
This was especially the kind of play 
which lived or died in accordance with 
Maxwell’s dictum. There was the same 
threadbare plot of a king who wants 
his daughter to marry a wealthy old 
duke in order that the impoverished 
coffers of the land may be refilled, while 
the daughter, of course, loves a poor, but 
honest, soldier lad who, resplendent in 
a scarlet uniform, pledges his love to the 
stars above—near the end of act one. 
The same old thing that had been done 
a hundred times! Pudgy rounders in 
the front rows dozed_ contentedly 
through the plot, awakening intuitively 
when the flocks of laughing, singing, 
scantily-attired young women came 
trooping on. To the critics, there was 
more amusement in trying to guess the 
prima donna’s age than in listening 
to the jokes of the low-comedian. 
Throughout the house several hundred 
persons of various sorts and conditions 
proclaimed their friendship for the 
management by prolific and indiscrimi- 
nate applause—a friendship which at 
least went as far as to the occupying of 
seats by courtesy! In the same way, 
another set of persons by their frigid 
attitude proclaimed the inevitable pres- 
ence of the “death-watch.” Who com- 
prises this strange clan, no one has ever 
attempted to surmise. They try to turn 
first-nights into funeral ceremonies, and 
they flatter themselves they evince 
critical discernment by never liking any- 
thing. It.seems to be their unwritten 
canon that they must attend the first- 
night of every production for fear there 
may never be a second. So the death- 
watch sat there, immutable, silent. 

Then Constance came on. She was 
laughing and chatting with the juvenile, 
her dark blue dress, trimmed with gold, 
setting off to the best advantage her 
neat, delicately rounded figure. In her 
hand she swung a fluffy summer hat; 
her eyes twinkled mischievously; her 
laugh rippled infectiously. It was not so 
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much that she was beautiful—Broadway 
gets a surfeit of beauty; rather it was 
because she seemed different. Constance 
instantly impressed one with the fact 
that she took full joy in living, and her 
presence communicated that spirit to the 
somewhat jaded onlookers in a most 
agreeable way. In this first act she had 
not much to do, but by her very spright- 
liness she won her audience. Even the 
rounders were a bit sorry when she left 
the stage. 

Between acts, Maxwell sauntered in- 
to the lobby for a cigaret. Forest nod- 
ded and invited him to have a drink. 
He declined. Some clubniates came 
across to him. 

“Pretty good show, this, eh?” one of 
them asked. Maxwell replied by asking 
how the club billiard tournament was 
progressing. During the intermission, he 
chatted with at least a dozen people on 
every subject under the sun except the 
show of the evening, and that was the 
one subject above all others upon which 
they wanted to draw him out. 

Constance’s song came early in the 
second act. Its music was not extra- 
ordinary, nor its words very fanciful. 
Yet it was quite the prettiest number 
in the piece, and as Constance sang in 
her clear, strong, unaffected tones, the 
whole audience warmed to her. She was 
so simple and unassuming, yet at the 
same time so sure of herself, and she 
struck her effects so unerringly! She 
was the artist concealing the method! 
The best was yet to come—the little 
dance at the end. As she tripped into 
the swaying measures, her toes scarcely 
touching the stage, her skirts circling 
around and about her in great alluring 
orbits, while her hands caught into 
place flying, vagrant strands of rich, 
dark hair with an irresistible gesture of 
coyness, every eye in the house was 
riveted upon her in delight. At the end 
the applause was not tremendous; it 
was hearty and flattering, but by no 
means terrific. For was not this the first- 
night, and was not the death-watch on 
hand, and besides, who dared be over- 
generous in applause till Dexter Max- 
well had set the seal of approval? Many 
people turned questioningly towards 
him, but his face was inscrutable. 
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After the performance, the old-timer 
found Constance in a dark corner of 
the stage, crying. 

“There, there, honey, you mustn’t 
carry on this way. Why, you hit ’em 
square between the eyes. I’m proud of 
you; we’re all proud of you. What’s the 
matter anyway, Conny?” 

“There’s nothing the matter, thank 
you,” she replied, drying her eyes and 
trying to force a smile, “I’m just nerv- 
ous and tired, I guess, and I’m so afraid 
of Maxwell.” She shuddered. 

“Hush, child, you needn’t fear. It’s 
we old ’uns that have to fear him, You 
have everything we haven’t—looks and 
a voice and fairy feet. It’s we who need 
fear, not you!’ And as the old man 
ambled away, he hoped that he had 
spoken words of wisdom, but at heart 
he too felt a dread. 

Maxwell had pretty well made up his 
mind what he was going to write before 
the performance had ended, so that once 
in his dingy office, with its single green 
shaded electric bulb throwing a circle of 
light on his desk, he wrote with un- 
wonted fluency: 


“The Girls of Guttenberg” invaded 
Broadway last evening, and for three 
hours pestered an indulgent audience at 
the Glitter Theatre, The would-be en- 
tertainment proved to be the same old 
stupid concoction that Manager Forest 
has served up so often. One Constance 
Hill, who is said to hail from the West, 
was the only unfamiliar face in the cast, 
and there appears to be no good reason 
why hers should not have been kept in 
the West. She proved as dull as the 
other members of the cast. It is inexpli- 
cable to the present writer why man- 
agers do not confine their search for real 
talent to New York, where it goes beg- 
ging. The best thing that can happen to 
“The Girls of Guttenberg” is to ship it 
West, and Miss ‘Hill along with it..... 


There was more in the same vein, 
biting, sardonic. Thus did Dexter Max- 
well prescribe doom to “The Girls of 
Guttenberg” and heartbreak to Con- 
stance Hill. When he had finished, he 
signed his name, with a flourish, at the 
end, handed the sheets to the waiting 
copy-boy, and entering the subway, got 
his uptown train. 

For some time he sat wrapt in a 
sort of smug satisfaction with himself. 
He enjoyed being definite, in exerting 
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an influence. He reveled—more human- 
ly than priggishly, however—in his 
power. He fancied that he was always 
just in his criticisms, and at heart he 
intended to be. At any rate, no outside 
influence could sway him. He wrote 
what he pleased, and was never inten- 
tionally over-severe. Not in vain did he 
imagine himself a molder of public 
opinion, and the fancy produced a 
warm, comfortable glow. 

Then suddenly his eyes shifted from 
nowhere in particular to the lap of the 
lady sitting next to him, Half-conscious- 
- ly he noticed that she was writing, and 
his glance would have turned imme- 
diately away had he not inadvertently 
seen his own name formed on the page 
before him. Involuntarily he read, his 
eyes acting before any ethical principle 
even had a chance to exert itself. “I do 
feel that I would be a success if only 
that old Maxwell doesn’t roast me. If 
he does, I shall surely get my notice. 
But if he even lets me alone, sister can 
go to Arizona and get well 
had read in a second, then ashamed of 
himself, looked quickly away. Instinct 
told him that the girl next him must be 
Constance Hill. He turned and gazed 
squarely into her face, but she was ob- 
livious to his very presence. In her eyes 
he saw a far-away expression of infinite 
tenderness and love. A queer little throb 
passed over him. It-was the mention of 
Arizona more than anything that caused 
it. For he, too, had sent a loved one to 
the dry uplands of Arizona, and even 
yet he carried the scar, for there had 
never been a welcome returning. A min- 
ute or two he sat dazed, then glanced 
again furtively and kindly at the form 
next him. No, he wouldn’t be such a 
cur! As the train rumbled into the next 
station and stopped, Maxwell was off 
and up the steps to the street three at 
a time. Into the nearest drug-store he 
dodged and called up the managing 
editor of the Blade. 

“Hello, this you, Ellis? This is Max- 
well. Say, [ want you to kill that story 
of mine about ‘The Girls of Gutten- 
berg.’ I’m going to write a new one. 
Can’t help it if it is set up, it’s got to be 
killed, understand. I’ll have a new story 
for Wednesday morning, but omit the 
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one to-morrow or the Blade will be get- 
ting a new critic. So long!” 

Constance was not the only surprised 
person when the columns of the Blade 
failed to reveal a criticism of “The 
Girls of Guttenberg” the next morning 
—but she was easily the most disap- 
pointed. She had spent a tossing, sleep- 
less night, like an accused person await- 
ing a jury verdict. At rehearsal that 
morning, the old-timer jested bravely, 
and told her that Maxwell had held his 
review over another day so as to have 
more time to search for suitable ad- 
jectives to, praise her. Forest fumed and 
cursed, for there would be no line of 
purchasers at the box-office until after 
the appearance of Maxwell’s notice, 
and there might be none then, either. 
Suspense would be at an end, though; 
that was one comfort. To Constance, the 
all day rehearsal was a blessing in dis- 
guise, for it kept her from thinking and 
worrying, and that night after the per- 
formance she was so tired that sleep 
came readily, peaceless anxiety notwith- 
standing. By daybreak she was awake, 
and without waiting to attire herself, 
had sent to her room a copy of the 
Blade. She could hardly believe her eyes 
as she read: 


“The Girls of Guttenberg” as presented 
at the Glitter Theatre is far and away 
the most pleasing offering of the season 
in its line, not only because of its im- 
mensely catchy melodies, its really funny 
book, its clever cast and throngs of be- 
witching girls, but in a great measure 
because of the presence of the prettiest 
face Broadway has seen in many moons, 
and a face that is backed up with genu- 
ine talent and an adorable personality. 
The press-agent vouchsafes the informa- 
tion that Miss Constance Hill is making 
her first Broadway appearance. It is 
inconceivable that managers should 
spend their time sorting out the stale, 
old-time material of Broadway, while 
young delights like Miss Hill are going 
to waste in the West. Strangely enough, 
Miss Hill has been allotted only one 
song, while a certain tiresome old-timer 
has been given three. “The Girls of 
Guttenberg” will never be the unques- 
tioned success it should until Miss Hill 
is given much, much more to do, and at 
least two more songs. 


There was more, half a column at 
least. Constance read and read, con- 
tinually pinching herself to make sure 














it was not all a dream. Finally, when 
she had convinced herself that it was all 
a glorious reality, she found her eyes 
so blurry that she could hardly see to 
write a telegram to distant Arizona. 
That morning there was again a re- 
hearsal. In the presence of the as- 
sembled company, Forest complimented 
Constance in a neat little speech, and 
told her that he was going “to insert two 
bully new songs for her,” and further- 





| EPI-DRAMA-GRAMS 
q _ By Frank J. Wilstach 


Some plays are dead easy. 
* 


Many a thin actress is swell. 


* kK 


’ 


“Bacon and eggs,’ 





TO HIM WHO HATH POWER 


wrote Shakespeare. 
* *K * : - . 


} Many a leading man is as heavy as lead. 
* kK * 


A matinée idol usually is when he wears whiskers. 
* * * 


When an artificial actor goes to bed is he a pillow sham? 
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more, that a new contract was awaiting 
her in his office. 

When the long rehearsal was finished, 
the old-timer sought her out. 

“I’m so glad, child; I felt sure it 
would be so. God bless you!” 

“Tt was we old ’uns who had to fear,” 
he muttered. As he walked away his 
hand closed tightly in his pocket on a 
little square of paper—his fatal two 
weeks’ notice! 

















* 





THE GIRL WHO HAS WRITTEN 
10000 PLAYS 


SHE knows all the dramatists by their first names, and many a popular play has been 


written under her eyes. 


HO says there is no money writing 
plays? 

For over twelve years, writing 
plays has brought in a handsome 
revenue to one young lady in the theat- 
rical district of upper Broadway, New 
York. From her profits, she is buying 
her own home in Brooklyn; she is able 
to wear smart, stylish gowns; she can 
show a small fortune in diamonds and 
jewelry ; and she has a comfortable bank 
account—all from writing plays. 

How many has she written? 

Oh, about ten thousand. 

“T get an average price of sixteen dol- 
lars for a full-length play,” she says. 
“Of course vaudeville sketches and 
one-act playlets are shorter and the 
charge for them is proportionately less.” 


Three Plays a Day 


FORTY thousand dollars from play- 
writing in a dozen years? How 
many other writers of plays can show 
such splendid returns. Eugene Walter 
slept in parks for several winters before 
he even got an advance of $500 from a 
firm of producing managers. Roy Mc- 
Cardell worked twenty years as a news- 
paper man, writing plays at night, before 
he got $500 in advance royalties from 
Harrison Grey Fiske for “The Gay 
Life,” which only lasted one week. Win- 
chell Smith was an actor for fifteen 
years before he could convince managers 
that his plays were worth real money; 
and Philip Bartholomae, author of 
“Over Night,” hawked his play around 
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Broadway for years, finally being 
obliged to back his own show before he 
could get it produced. 
Forty thousand dollars from writing 
plays? That’s going some. 
“IT wrote ‘The Witching Hour’ in one 


afternoon,” explained the play-writing - 


marvel of the age in her neat little office 
den on the Rialto. “I had just finished 
a comic opera, ‘The Red Mill,’ for Mr. 
Dillingham, and was about to write ‘Sal- 
vation Nell’ for Mrs. Fiske, when I got 
a hurry-up call from the Shuberts that 
{ must do “TheWitching Hour’ at once.” 

But before we go any further, let’s 
get this thing right. 

The girl who has written ten thou- 
sand plays is Miss Sallie Rosenthal, a 
smart, breezy, independent, red-haired 
Miss, who has made a specialty of type- 
writing manuscripts of plays for authors 
and managers. In the course of a dozen 
years, she has developed the business 
into a practical monopoly. Every 
prominent author and manager in New 
York sends his plays to “Sallie” when 
he wants fresh copies made, or his own 
bad hand-writing turned into a neat Ms. 
“Sallie” works like wild-fire, is able to 
read any kind of an author’s scrawl, 
neatly underlines the “stage business” 
in red ink, and sends back the completed 
Ms. before the average commercial type- 
writer Miss could write a dozen pages 
of the intricate manuscript. 


The Gentle Art of Typing Plays 


THERE is an art in type-writing play 
manuscripts, Stage custom has decreed 
a certain form of arranging lines of dia- 
logue and stage business. Unless this 
scheme is rigidly followed, there is con- 
fusion at rehearsal. You realize the 
difference between a theatrical type- 
writer and a court stenographer, when 
you rashly engage a legal typist to copy 
a play manuscript. Furthermore, it re- 
quires exceptional skill and experience 
to know how to copy out the “cues” in 
getting out a set of “parts”—that is, the 
lines given to each individual, together 
with the last three words of the pre- 
ceding speech of somebody else, so that 
the player can take up his own speech 
promptly at rehearsals. 
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All this Miss Sallie has reduced to a 
fine art. She now stands at the head of 
her profession, for while there are other 
typists who also write plays, Sallie gets 
the bulk of the patronage because of 
her experience, promptness, and ex- 
tensive acquaintance with managers and 
playwrights. 

“T can do two or three plays a day,” 
declared Sallie, in talking of her art. 
“And in case it is necessary, I can dash 
off an extra one at home at night. I 
have been doing the work so long that 
all I need is some one to read it off to 
me, and I keep working like a machine. 
Formerly it used to come hard. I would 
stop and get interested in a play when 
I struck a scene where the villain had 
the girl in his power, but now I am used 
to all the old situations which the au- 
thors always use. There aren’t any new 
situations—only the old ones in new sur- 
roundings, and before I have read a 
dozen pages of the average play, I can 
tell just what is going to happen. Now 
it must be a darned good play before I 
lose any sleep or time worrying over 
what’s going to happen to the heroine 
in the third act.” 

“But surely you like some plays better 
than others ?” 


All Plays Look Alike to Sally 


“THEY’RE all alike to me—sixteen 
dollars,” replied Sallie, promptly. 
“What’s the use of kidding yourself? 
I’m in the business to make a living, and 
no one hires me to criticise these plays. 
Of course I always praise a play to the 
man who wrote it—that’s only natural, 
seeing as how he will probably write 
other plays, and may want me to do 
more work for him. If I told him the 
truth to his face, do you think I’d be 
likely to get any more work from him? 
Nix!” 

Just as Sallie rattled off a few more 
pages of dialogue for a manuscript 
which bore a title something like “The 
Millionaire and the Farmer’s Daugh- 
ter,” a well known Broadway actor 
made an effective entrance into the den, 
and asked, pompously : 

“Well, Sallie, is my play done yet ?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. D—,” cried Sallie, 
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smilingly. “I had it ready for you yes- 
terday, at five o’clock, just as I prom- 
ised. Here it is—sixteen dollars, 
please?” 

The well known actor passed over 
the sixteen simoleons, and asked, casu- 
ally, but with a catch in his voice which 
betrayed a certain nervousness: 

“Well, my dear, what did you think 
of it?” 

“Oh, Mr. D—,” declared Sallie, with 
an earnest ring to her voice, “honestly, 
that was a great scene in the third act 
where the girl defies the villain and he 
smashes all the furniture to express his 
rage. I like the play, simply great— 
who’s going to produce it? Charles 
Frohman ?” 

The actor smiled and drew himself 
up proudly. 

“Of course I’d like to have it go on 
at the Empire,” he responded, grandly. 
“But you know, C. F. is in Europe just 
now, and I wont trust my play to those 
play readers. I never deal with subor- 
‘dinates. But perhaps Mr. Frohman 
may produce it when he returns and I 
. have a chance to read it to him person- 
ally.” 

“That’s a regular Empire Theatre so- 
ciety play,” continued Sallie, glibly. “It 
surely ought to go on at the Empire, 
and you should play the rdle of Lord 
Roxburghe yourself. That’s a part right 
in your line. I’d come all the way from 
Brooklyn to see you play that part.” 

“Ah, my good girl, I wrote that part 
for myself, in very truth,” replied the 
actor. “I see you are a good judge of 
plays. I have another manuscript which 
ought to be freshly copied, and [ll bring 
it in to-morrow. I should like to see 
what you think of that one too.” 

As Sallie returned to the machine and 
continued to grind out another melo- 
drama, it seemed almost as though the 
merry little instrument sang of its own 
accord a happy lay of tinkling coin; sev- 
eral times Sallie’s fingers hovered lov- 
ingly over the keys which bore the 
magic figures—“$16.” 


Manuscripts of Noted Authors 


“WHAT'S the use of hurting any- 
one’s feelings?” remarked Sallie, slip- 
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ping in a new sheet of copy paper and 
writing mechanically even while she 
talked. “Every playwright thinks his 
play is great, and if he thinks it is worth 
sixteen dollars for me to copy it, what 
right have I got to say it’s punk? He’d 
simply take his next play to some one 
who wouldn’t ‘pan’ it, and I’d have to 
get out of the business. Anyhow, maybe 
his play is good. Maybe it will make a 
big hit. I am no real judge. I’ll never 
forget how I told Gus Thomas I thought 
‘The Witching Hour’ would be a flivver 
because it has so much high brow stuff 
in it. He’s laughed at me many times 
since then for my mistake. Lots of real 
managers and authors go wrong in judg- 
ing a play, so why should I expect my 
opinions to be correct? — 

“That’s why I always play safe and 
predict that every play will be a winner 
until it is proven otherwise. 

“Very often, the plays I laugh at and 
enjoy most when writing, were dead 
ones and didn’t last a week. I wrote 
‘The Gay Life’ for Roy McCardell, 
and nearly screamed, but what good 
did that do him? He caught me 
laughing at some of his funny lines, 
however, and was so pleased that he 
gave me three other plays to copy, so I 
made $48 out of ‘The Gay Life’ in ad- 
dition to the original $16 for the first 
manuscript. I guess I’m the only indi- 
vidual who ever made a dollar out of 
‘The Gay Life.’ : 

“T’ve written practically all of Gus 
Thomas’ plays. Mr. Thomas is the most 
painstaking playwright I ever saw. His 
manuscripts are written in a perfectly 
legible hand, every little if, and and but 
is clearly and neatly written out, and it’s 
a perfect joy to copy the manuscripts 
he brings me. 

“William Gillette comes in once in 
a while with a new manuscript, but 
he hasn’t written as much lately as he 
did five or six years ago. There’s some- 


thing funny about an odd fad he has 


in writing manuscripts. He always uses 
two colors of ink—red and black—in 
writing his plays. All of the regular dia- 
logue is written in black ink, and all the 
stage business in red ink. He must have 
two pens and two bottles of ink in front 
of him when composing a play, and in 
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all the years I have been copying his 
manuscripts, I never once came across 
a sheet of paper where he had dipped 
the wrong pen into the red ink, or the 
other way round. 

“Really, that’s a wonderful case of 
self-control—to be writing a new play 
in two colors of ink and never get them 
mixed. No wonder Mr. Gillette is a 
great playwright, if he has such self- 
control over little things. 


Richard Harding Davis at Work 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
wrote most of his early plays in my 
office. That is, he’d come in nearly every 
day during the rehearsal period of a new 
play, and each morning he would have 
some new bit of dialogue or stage busi- 
ness. 

“Then he’d say: ‘This bit goes into 
the third act, on page 12, where Philip 
goes over to Helen, and says: “No mat- 
ter what Sir Reginald may say, I will 
never sign those papers.” ’ 

“Well, I would hunt over the whole 
act, find the lines he meant, and insert 
the new bit of dialogue where Helen 
threatens to leave Yardsley Towers and 
elope with Todaro, the Italian chauf- 
feur. Then I would write out a nice, 
clean, fresh manuscript, only to have to 
tear it to pieces the next day to insert 
some more new stuff from Mr. Davis. 

“Mr. Davis is a rapid worker, how- 
ever, and knows exactly what he wants 
at all times. He would carry whole 
scenes in his head and transpose and 
change the order of events without dis- 
turbing the rest of the play. Many a 
time he’d sit down at that desk yonder 
and spend an hour at a time revising 
some act and writing in new dialogue. 

“The funniest kind of play-writing 
is to be sent for by Ziegfeld to sit out 
front at a rehearsal of one of the 
‘Follies’ shows for the New York Roof 
Garden, and have him tell a couple of 
comedians to go up on the stage and 
try out a comedy scene. 

“*You can put in all the gags you 
want at this rehearsal,’ he would say, 
and then the comedians would try to 
out-do each other being funny. Then 
he’d whisper to me to take it all down, 
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r 
and submit the manuscript to him later. 

“That night I would take the manu- 
script to him with all these gags in- 
cluded, and he’d read over the book of 
the scene. If he liked the gags, he would 
keep them in. Otherwise he would cut 
out the stuff, give the book to Harry, 
Smith or George Hobart, and have it 
fixed up. Then I would do a fresh, clean 
manuscript. Talk about Shakespeare 
writing his own plays at rehearsals— 
that’s what Ziegfeld does with the 
‘Follies.’ 

“Harry B. Smith has been bringing 
me his plays for years, and I must take 
off my cap to him as a writer of stage 
lyrics. He has written some of the 
catchiest songs I have ever read. His 
mind must be one great rhyming dic- 
tionary. Did you ever hear of anyone 
dictating songs, making them up as you 
go along, and never being stuck for a 
rhyme? That’s what Harry B. Smith 
has done more than once in this little 
office.” 





Facts and Figures of Play-Writing 


HERE are some of the statistics of 
play-writing which Sallie furnishes: 

The average play has from 125 to 150 
pages of manuscript, 8 x 10 inches. 

There are about 250 words to the 
page. 

You can estimate the time a play will 
run by counting one minute for each 
page of dialogue when spoken. 

Most plays of regular authors are in 
four acts, but the amateurs often write 
theirs in five or six acts, with two or 
three scenes for each act. 

Plays with short casts are most in 
demand, for economical managerial 
reasons. 

None of the successful authors of to- 
day write costume plays. 

Problem plays have gone out of fash- 
ion. Farces are in demand. 

Any play which runs 130 minutes is 
regarded as an evening’s entertainment. 

“More than 95 per cent of the plays 
I have written, have never been pro- 


duced,” says Miss Rosenthal. “In most 


cases, I never see announcements of the 
forthcoming production of the vast ma- 
jority of these manuscripts, I suppose 
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the authors have them stored away, 
waiting for a chance to sell all their old 
manuscripts after they are lucky enough 
to land one play and make a hit. 

“T did a great deal of work for Clyde 
Fitch, and I happen to know that he 
had almost a dozen old manuscripts in 
a barrel before he landed strong. Then 
he sold all of the old ones. On that 
theory, some of the plays I wrote a 
dozen years ago, may crop up at any 
moment, but I honestly couldn’t remem- 
ber the names of all the plays I’ve 
written since I have been in this busi- 
ness. 

“Most of the people who bring me 
plays, outside of the regular managers 
and authors, are college students or col- 
lege graduates. They have been teach- 
ing students how to write plays at Har- 
vard and Yale, and these boys bring 
their plays to me as soon as they strike 
New York. Many women playwrights 
come to me—even shop girls and sten- 
ographers bring in manuscripts. 
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“Out of the 10,000 plays which 
I have written in the past twelve years, 
fully 9,000 were for amateurs and un- 
known playwrights. The other thousand 
plays were for regular authors and man- 
agers, and not all of these have been 
produced. 

“New authors ‘wont let me make any 
suggestion about changing the style or 
arrangement of scenes. When I was a 
mere beginner, I used to make helpful 
suggestions about writing plays with 
only three or four acts, and cutting 
down the number of characters, but the 
new authors invariably froze me up 
quickly, and said that they were satis- 
fied with their own work and that I was 
employed only to copy the manuscripts. 

“So now I’ll copy even a Shake- 
spearean play without making any sug- 
gestions, so long as I get paid for my 
work.” 

And Sallie’s fingers hovered lovingly 
aie the keys which bore the characters 
iis 16.” 


ELECTED TO THE “BEAMED CEILING CLUB” 


MANY instances are related of Foote’s razor-edged tongue. On one occasion 
a friend ventured some reference to the great Samuel’s wooden leg. “Pray, 
sir,” interposed Foote swiftly, “make no allusion to my weakest part. When 
did I ever refer to your head?” 
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by. BROADWAY 


Rennold Wf 


HERE is a sheaf of anecdotes of people who are known from one end of Broadway to 
the other, written by the foremost theatrical journalist in America, who has prospected 
every square foot of the Gay White Way and mapped it. 


ITH only two roof-gardens— 
the Victoria and the Jardin de 
Paris—successfully combating 
the thermometer as I perspire these 
lines, and with even the uniformly 
successful Jardin de Paris showing 
the effects of the insufferable heat 
by a fringe of empty chairs, I am 
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reminded of Oscar Hammerstein’s 
method of Barnuming the public 
when he conducted that aérial resort. 

The New York Theatre, on the 
roof of which F. Ziegfeld, Jr., now 
sits in high estate, was known as the 
Olympia when Oscar Hammerstein 
held sway. Mr. Hammerstein was 
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really the father of the roof-garden—this statement ~ 
will be denied by the Lederers and the friends of 
Rudolph Aaronson—just as he is the father of Wil- 
~ lie, Abie, Arthur, Harry and Stella Hammerstein, 
and of the desk-less office, the book-less bookkeep- 
ing system and the reversible plug hat. When he 
built the present New York Theatre and equipped it 
¥ with a rathskeller, concert hall, ballet room and sun- 
S| dry subterranean passages, he added a roof-garden. 

Well did his genius understand the lure of the 
term “roof-garden.” He knew that it suggested 
soothing breezes, waving palms, the fragrance of 
flowers—is short, comfort. Doubtless he also knew 
that these advantages were mere myths of the over- 
heated brain of the summer patrons. Mr. Hammer- 
stein, of course, was too good a showman not to 
cater to his clientele’s delusions. 

Now, the New York Theatre’s glass-enclosed roof 
is far from being Alaskan after a July sun has shot 
its rays down through a cloudless sky. It may be 
treason, but an inborn love of the truth compels me 
to state that after a torrid day the Jardin de Paris is 
about as cool as a boiler-room. With such a handi- 
cap waging against his “Artic roof,” Mr. Hammer- 
Stein speedily called his invention into play. 

The roof-garden is reached from the street by two 
spacious elevators. In them Mr. Hammerstein in- 
stalled two ambitious electric radiators, which raised 
the temperature many degrees above that else- 
where in the vicinity. The patrons, packed in this 
oven, virtually baked while making the ascent. Any 
escape was a relief, and when they emerged into the 
somewhat less stifling roof-garden they grinned 
blithely and congratulated themselves upon the dis- 
cretion that had directed them to a spot high above 
the maddening heat of the street pavement. 

Mr. Ziegfeld operates the roof without any radia- 
tors to deceive you. The elevators are now equipped 
with electric fans, and truth continues to be mighty 
and to prevail. 
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THOSE THEATRE THERMOMETERS 


HOWEVER, there is still in operation a fraud 
which proves an elemental psychological problem of 
auto-suggestion. In the course of your mid-summer 
theatre-going—providing you are so foolish as to en- 
gage in that exercise—you may have observed boast- 
ful announcements in front of playhouses bearing 
upon the “cooling plant” within, and calling particu- 
lar attention to the state of the house thermometer. 
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During a positively shameless career of theatre- 
going—chiefly on salary—I have encountered but 
one honest cooling system, although I cannot re- 
call any theatre open after June 1 that did not brag 
of its “ice plant,” its “frozen air” and its “chilly 
blasts.” Nevertheless, nearly all of these theatres re- 
vealed thermometers registering «a temperature of 
69, or thereabouts, while the state of one’s collar in- 
formed one of a ninety-degree sensation. Here, dear 
reader, is the answer: A certain firm manufactures a 
thermometer especially for the theatrical trade. 

The “mercury” is painted on the inside, with its 
uppermost edge indicating a very comfortable and 
satisfactory temperature. The register will not 
change throughout the entire summer. The patron’s 
susceptibility to suggestion is expected to do the 
rest. 

In the future, when in doubt about a theatre ther- { 
4 mometer’s good faith, surreptitiously hold a lighted 
y match against the bulb. Then wonder at your gulli- 
bility in former years. 
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CATASTROPHE AT THE VICTORIA. 


AT MR. HAMMERSTEIN’S present roof-gar- 

den, the Victoria, a fatality occurred the other night. 

One of the diversions on the farm at the rear end of 

the roof is, by dramatic license, known as fishing. A 

tiny pond, less than six inches in depth, has been 

stocked with gold fish and chub. During the inter- 

mission the patrons are permitted to angle for the 

same, Within the memory of George Welty—and 

| he’s our oldest inhabitant—there never has been a 

| fish pulled from the Victoria’s limpid waters. 

Whether they are a school of trained fish, or whether 

they are just obstinate, no man may say. The undis- 

; puted fact is that they do not bite between 10:05 and 

. | 10:20, the period when aérial art yields to angling. 

* Alas! The denizens of the placid pool are no more. 

® Shortly before the hour of “ringing up,” on the even- 

ing performance one night late in July, Mike Simon, 

stage director and game-keeper, made a discovery. 

The fish had not responded to the roll call of house 

attaches. There were no more fish in evidence than 

there were on the day that Channing Pollock, your 

estimable critic, cast fly on the St. Lawrence from 
Alexandria Bay to Clayton, only to land one empty © 
beer bottle, clandestinely attached to his line by May 

Irwin, who was of the party, 

Properly enough, art came to a halt. The ragtime 
orchestra was stilled; Mingo, the Monk, was con- 
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fined to his dressing-room; even Julius Tannen was 
silenced. 

An investigation followed. Suspicion pointed to 
Gus Edwards, who was on the bill and who is a fish- 
erman by hearsay. Edwards proved an alibi. William 
Morris, an “opposition” manager, was questioned. 
Morris furnished convincing testimony that he was 
on a diet which forbade fish. About this time Jim 
Thornton, the house cat, began to show signs of dis- 

‘tress, Jim unexpectedly betrayed a dislike of his 
customary bill of fare, and he displayed symptoms 
of internal trouble. Then the night watchman re« 
ported the discovery of fish bones in one of Jim’s 
favorite haunts. 

Immediately the cat was declared guilty and the 
house staff breathed sighs of relief. 

The fishing season is ended at the Victoria Roof. 
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DECEIVING AMELIA GARDNER 


UNTIL she reads this chronicle, Amelia Gardner, 
will not understand why she is under the manage- 
ment of A. H. Woods for the approaching season 
and not engaged with another magnate who offered 
her exactly the kind of a réle she had long been 
seeking. 

Miss Gardner, excellent actress that she is, had 
called at Woods’ office in response to a letter. Al- 
though she considered herself under tentative con- 
tract with another and was quite happy in that be- 
lief, she followed the customary theatrical etiquette 
and responded when Woods summoned. The latter 
was more than ordinarily desirous of adding Miss 
Gardner to his list of players, because she exactly 
suited a rdle in a new play he was soon to produce. 
Consequently, he was keenly disappointed when the 
actress in her first remark indicated that she was 
not in a position to negotiate. 

“I have come, Mr. Woods, partly to be polite,” 
she said, “and partly because I wished to meet you. 
We might do business together later, but not now.” 

“How is it,” asked Woods, “that you are so set 
against a contract with me now?” . 

“To be frank,” replied the actress, “I have already 
settled my season’s plans in my own mind. I know 
where there is a part I would love to play, and one 
that I may have. I am superstitious about these 
things, and I think it would be unlucky for me to 
change now.” 

“May I ask you the name of the play, or some- 
thing about it?” said Woods. ; 
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“No, I’m not at liberty to speak of it yet,” re- 

plied Miss Gardner. “It is by a well-known author, 
but the plans must necessarily remain secret for 
the present.” 

Woods plunged into deep thought. He was more 
than ever convinced that Miss Gardner was the 
actress he required. He remembered vaguely also 
that one night, several weeks previously, Arch Sel- 
wyn, the playbroker, in extolling the merits of a new 
play by Rachel Crothers, had said that the leading 
role was exactly suited to Amelia Gardner. Woods 
had paid little attention to the remark at the time, 
not having any interest in the work. He recalled it 

: a now, however, and thought it possible to use the in- 
3 formation to his advantage. 

= “And so you're superstitious, are you?” he de- 
manded abruptly of Miss Gardner. 

“Oh, very,” she replied. 

a “Do you believe in mind reading, telepathy, trans- 
- 2 mission of thought and that sort of thing?” 

E “I guess I do,” answered the actress. 

“What would you say if I read your mind and 
told you something of the new play you are going 
in?” continued Woods, taking a gambler’s chance 
that he might guess correctly. 

“Oh, you never could do that,” declared Miss 
Gardner. “Nobody knows about it.” 

“No more do I,” declared Woods, “but I mean 
to find out if you will help me.” 

Then he drew from her a promise that she would 
think as intently as ever she could of the name of 
the author, while he held her wrist. Next he closed 
: his eyes, furrowed his brows and seemed plunged in 
a the deepest concentration. 

i “It’s a woman who has written the play,” he said 
finally, as if in a trance. 

Miss Gardner uttered a little gasp. 

“Her name,” continued Woods, “is-is-er-think 
now, think hard—her name is Rachel—Rachel 
Crothers.” 

Miss Gardner screamed. 

“Shall I tell you the title of the play?” asked 
Woods. 

He was bluffing now. 

“No-o-0,” gasped the actress. “You are positively 
uncanny.’ Now I understand the reason of your 
success, You have second sight. Tell me something 
about the part you had in mind for me.” 

Before she left the office that afternoon she was 
bound professionally to Woods for the ensuing the- 
atrical season. : 
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INSPIRATION FOR GEBEST. 


CHARLES GEBEST, one of the conspirators © 
concerned in the writing of “The Red Widow,” Ray- 
mond Hitchcock’s new medium, has discovered the 
best way not to compose a musical score. 

Gebest resides in Harlem—1tioth street, to be ex- 
act. He is a conscientious craftsman, and has de- 


Ss) voted nearly the entire summer to fitting “The Red 


Widow” lyrics with tunes. He was thus engaged one 
hot July day when the strains of a concertina floated 
through the open window. At that precise moment 
Gebest was endeavoring to transfer to paper the 
notes of a stirring Slavic dance that had been seeth- 
ing through his brain. Rapidly he worked. Then he 


® turned to the piano to ascertain how his latest crea. 











tion sounded, What he played by following the notes 
was a combination of Slavic dance and “Lovey Joe.” 

He tried again, and the concertina squeaked on. 
This time the net result was two bars of a Russian 
gavotte, a strain of “Alexander’s Rag Time Band” 
and the chorus of “Pardon Me, Broadway.” 

Then Gebest looked out of the window. On the 
opposite side of the street, near the Central Park 
entrance, he beheld a blind man, seated on a box 
and playing the concertina. He had planned, evi- 
dently, an entire day’s concert. Gebest walked over 
to him_ and placed several coins in his hand. 

“My good man,” he began. 

“You are a music-lover?” interrupted the other, 
turning up his sightless eyes, 

“Yes and no,” replied Gebest. “You see, I like 
music sometimes. This isn’t my day for it. Now, 
you move to the next block like a good fellow. You 
see, I’m something of a musician myself, and I have 
this block exclusively. It is my beat, so to speak.” 

“I understand,” replied the beggar, making ready 
to move. “I am encroaching. Well, until you came 
along I hadn’t done very well here. They like the 
concertina better down in Fourteenth street. Maybe 
you will come down there some day, and I shall 
play for you.” 

“Maybe,” growled Gebest. 

He returned to his composition, but the muse had 
forsaken him. He was all day composing variations 
of “Lovey Joe.” 


“STUFFY” DAVIS AGAIN 


IT BEGINS to look as if no budget of chronicles 
would be complete without a Glenmore (“Stuffy”) 
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‘Davis anecdote. The genial Mr. Davis has been in 


town this summer as publicity promoter for Valeska 
Suratt, thus adding an occasional touch of humor to 
an otherwise sultry and sober Broadway. 

His most recent adventure took place just within 
the portals of one of the several clubs of which he 
is a member, Mr, Davis returned to town to learn 
that he had been appointed a member of the house 
committee of this particular club. It was one that 
he did not favor with his presence often, and his 
visit on the occasion in question was in the nature 
of an accident. 

Arriving there for the first time in several months 
he was confronted by the spectacle of a new mem- 
ber, a stranger to him, deliberately knocking the 
ashes of his cigar on the parlor rug. 

“This man oughtn’t to be permitted to do that,” 
said another member. “The house committee should 
interfere. Say, ‘Stuffy,’ you’re a member of that com- 
mittee.” 

“Am I?” asked Davis in surprise. 

“Sure thing,” replied the other. “Now do your 
duty.” 

Davis is nothing if not true to a trust. Once his 
duty was pointed out to him, he proceeded to per- 
form it.” 

“You big galoot,” he began, addressing the offend- 
ing member, “dont you know better than to knock 
your ashes all over this Wilton, or Persian, or what- 
ever it is, rug?” 

Biff ! 

Bang! 

Thud! 

The stranger’s fist flew out and Davis’ nose, al- 
ways an inviting object of attack, listed to starboard. 
The other fist flew out and several of the teeth that 
have made Davis’ smile famous were strewn on the 
floor, An uppercut to the jaw, and Davis followed 
the teeth. The newcomer was satisfied. 

“The joke’s on you, old top,” said Davis, as he 
arose and wiped the blood from his face; “I’m a 
member of the house committee.” 


. FRANCES RING’S STUDIES INTERRUPTED 


BUT for the interruption of a summer vacation, 
Frances Ring might have completed her course of 


literary culture during the run of “Get Rich Quick {\\ 


Wallingford” at Cohan’s Theatre. 


Miss Ring, sister of Blanche of that clan, acts the 


réle of Fannie, the stenographer, in the Cohan 
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comedy. There is one scene in which she sits at her © 
desk for about a minute without taking part in the ~ 
dialogue. The situation demands that she seem to ~ 
be giving no attention to the conversation. At re- ~ 
hearsals it was arranged that she appear to be read- | 
ing a book. a 

When the first performance arrived, the property ~ 

“man placed a torn and battered volume on her desk 
Ss) to enable her to execute the prescribed “business.” 
Miss Ring picked it up carelessly, and glanced at the 
title. The book was “Robinson Crusoe.” 

Miss Ring had never read it. She had finished the 
first page when her cue arrived and she was com- 
pelled to lay the book aside. At the second perform- 
ance she finished another page before Fannie was 
restored to activity. That was nearly a year ago. 

The volume contains 367 pages, and Miss Ring 
had read 333 of them when the period appointed for 
her summer’s outing was announced. An under- 
study now thumbs the pages each night, and Miss 
Ring is at Siasconsett, still in ignorance of the ulti- 
mate fate of Crusoe and his man Friday. 
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KLAW A FAILURE AS JOURNALIST 


WHATEVER Marc Klaw’s attainments as an oc- 
topus and theatrical magnate, he is a bitter blow 
as a reporter. The college cub on his first assign- 
ment is a journalistic giant when compared with 
Klaw. The printer’s devil in the office of a cross- 
roads, boiler-plate weekly is a Joseph Pulitzer 
and St. Clair McElway combined, by the same 
standard. 

Really, I dislike to think unfavorably of Marc 
Klaw in any capacity, for he is a nice man and has 
money and did shave off his whiskers, but his jour- 
nalistic fiasco in London during the coronation cere- 
monies, his reportorial foozle, so to speak, classes 
him as a discarded deuce in a pack of real newspaper 
men. 

Mr. Klaw was in London during the coronation 
because he makes a yearly spring jaunt to that city 
and because he must have some outlet for the half 
million or so of annual profits which he divides with 
A. L. Erlanger, At home Marc Klaw is the most 
sedate, most austere of men; in London he is a mad 
wag, a village cut-up, a jovial, rollicking good fel- 
low. Through the influence of George Edwardes, 
Sir Charles Wyndham, Captain Purefoy and other 
London acquaintances Mr. Klaw received an invita- 
tion to be present at Buckingham Palace when His 
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Majesty George V starred in that soul-stirring 
drama, entitled “The Crown; or, Over His Head.” 

He did not avail himself of this rare privilege, 
however, preferring to join a party of friends who 
had arranged to watch the parade from the windows 
of the Hotel Ritz. The enterprising editors of the 
New York Times and World, knowing that he was 
in London, cabled him to send an account of the 
events as viewed by a plain American citizen. Mr. 
Klaw cabled his acceptance of the assignment, and 
received instructions to “rush” his story for the. 
morning editions. 

Doubtless Mr. Klaw meant well. He is an honest 
man as octopuses go. But, instead of sticking closely 
to the job of reporting, he permitted himself to be 
led astray by his social ambitions. He witnessed the 
parade from the Ritz, and then, when he should 
have rushed off to the cable office, accepted an invi- 
tation to dine with his party at the home of one of 
them in the Mayfair district. 

E It is to be presumed that Mr. Klaw dined well. He 

q usually does. At any rate, shortly after eight o’clock 

3 he left the party and started leisurely toward the 
Savoy Hotel, where he was a guest, intending there- 
from to cable his impressions to New York. 

Mr. Klaw, however, had reckoned without the 
great throngs that were surging through London’s 
streets. In two hours he had progressed a little more 
than a block, having been buffeted about by the mob 
like an aigrette at a Broadway first-night. He at- 
tempted to summon a cab. It couldn’t be done. He 
halted a bobby and asked to be directed to an avenue 
of escape. The policeman nearly fell to the pavement 
in a fit of laughter. 

Three times Mr. Klaw was swept past his starting 
point. Next he headed in a new direction and aimed 
for one of the Tube entrances. Arriving in its vicin- 

4 ity, he beheld a line two blocks in length struggling 
a for admittance. One of the crowd told him that the 

mob had taken possession of the Tube and were 
parading in it. 

At midnight, Mr. Klaw was still street-walking. 
He called up his Mayfair friends on the telephone. 
4 They had retired, but finally the host answered the 
| *phone. He said that his house was filled with guests, 
but that Mr. Klaw might sleep on the sideboard if 

he desired. ; 

About two in the morning Mr. Klaw sighted the 
Savoy. An hour later he was assisted across its 
threshold. He distinctly did not cable the American 
press. 
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“God save the King!” he gasped. 

“Why?” asked a fellow American. — 

“So that I shall never again be compelled to at- ” 
tend a coronation,” replied Mr. Klaw. 4 
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BLANCHE RING’S HOME RUN 


THE NEW Casey-at-the-bat is Blanche Ring. © 
| Because of her prowess as a batter she is now the | 
SY heroine of Larchmont, Rye, New Rochelle and other © 

commuting hamlets in their vicinity. q 
Miss Ring and her husband, Frederic McKay, have | 
purchased a summer home at. Larchmont. Also they ~ 
have filled it with guests. The new diversion up | 
Larchmont way is water baseball. 
} The pitcher, catcher, batter and infielders stand in 
¢§ water up to their necks. The outfielders float about 
at random. A smail rubber ball and a flat bat are the 
equipment. The rules of the regular game are fol- 
lowed, except that the batter must swim to his bases 
after a hit. 

Practicing this form of art in the surf the other 
day were Miss Ring, Mr. McKay, Kane Caldara, 
Louise Dresser, Jack Gardner, Julia Dean, Clara 
Belle Jerome, Bijou Fernandez, W. L. Abingdon, 
George V. Hobart, Eddie Foy and a number of 
others unknown to theatrical fame. The game had 
waged furiously, and when Miss Ring waded to the 
plate in the last inning the score stood 9-8 against 
her side, with Louise Dresser floating off as far as 
she dared from second base. 

It was with a mighty heave that Miss Ring swat- 
ted the first ball pitched in the direction of right 
field, or right Long Island Sound, or whatever it is 
called at Larchmont, The hit looked good for two 
bases as Miss Ring struck out with an overhand 
stroke toward Eddie Foy, who was playing first 
base, and Miss Dresser ploughed along, dog fashion, 
toward third. 

But as the ball struck the water, a gull that had 
been hovering about, swooped down on it and bore 
it off in the direction of New Haven. Both Miss 
Dresser and Miss Ring completed the circuit, while 
their opponents claimed fowl. There was nothing in 
Spalding’s or in the ground rules to cover the case, . 
and the game broke up in an argument. 

These are the facts as presented to me by mem- 
bers of both teams. An affidavit goes with the story, 
and Miss Ring says that if you don’t believe it, she 

/. can show you the bathing suit she wore when the 
A thing happened. 
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MISS JANET DUNBAR, leading woman with David Warfield in ‘* The Return of Peter Grimm,” gives the part 
of Peter's adopted niece, ““ KATHRIEN.” Photograph by Strauss Peyton Studios;-Kansas C' 
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See, Taste, 
Feel Results <= 


No taking it on 
faith—you can see 
the tooth whiteness— 
taste the mouth purity and 
freshness—feel the immacu- 
late cleanness of your teeth after 
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The final word in oral hygienics. Banishes harmful bac- 
teria—corrects mouth acidity—leaving mouth and teeth as 
sweet and pure and clean as the breath of early morn. 

Risen Powder or Paste to correct and prevent mouth acidity and keep mouth and teeth free from 


harmful bacteria. Your dentist, to nip in the bud all tooth troubles. Here you have the secret of 
good, white, healthy teeth—and improved physical condition. 


An Individual Package 


of any of the Sanitol Tooth or Toilet Preparations sent free on receipt of your dealer’s 
name and address and 4c to pay postage and packing. 


Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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